























O RISE from the lowly position of a little 

i,) known watering place and attain a rank 
. “xf | among the three largest ports in the 
“an, country is no small achievement, but it 

: eS} has been accomplished by the port of 
Galveston, and all in the small span of twenty years. 
In the past two decades Galveston has gained and held 
the title of the greatest cotton exporting port in the 
world, and bids fair to retain that honorable record for 
some time to come. In 1921 it attained first place 
among the grain exporting ports, exceeding all records 
in the western hemisphere except that of Montreal. It 
also holds enviable records for the handling of cotton- 
seed products, flour, rice, lumber, sulphur, oil and 
many other commodities. It holds all records in North 
America for the quick turn around of ships, quick dis- 
patch of cargo and quick release of car equipment. 

The port is the logical port of entry or outlet for 
all that section of the United States lying west of the 
Mississippi River and west of the Illinois-Indiana state 
line, From nearly every point in the vast territory 
mentioned Galveston is on a freight rate parity with 
every other port on the Atlantic or Gulf, and in many 
instances has lower rates applying here for export 
than apply to any of the other outlets. The largest 
trunk line railways in the West honeycomb the territory 
and offer service to Galveston equal to or superior to 
that offered to other ports. The area served by the 
port of Galveston comprises the richest agricultural 
country in the United States, and originates more raw 
products than any other region in North America of 
equal size. : 

The history of the city is almost like a romance. It 
was discovered by the French explorer, La Salle, and 
was later visited by Count Bernardo de Galvez, from 
whom it received its name. The first inhabitants were 
a tribe of Indians known as the Karankawas, who were 
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attracted to the island by the profuseness of game, 
the mild climate and the safety which the island af- 
forded, since there was then no connection with the 
mainland, and the island was therefore easily de- 
fended. 

The first white community was founded by the 
French pirate, Jean Lafitte. From this base his fast 
sailing vessels sallied forth to wreak their vengeance 
on the commerce of Spain, and many were the prizes 
brought here by these hardy privateers. The com- 
mune (for so it was called) grew rapidly, and was 
exceedingly prosperous for ten years, but in 1828 the 
United States government intervened and the removal 
of this romantic character was brought about. 

The settlement was not abandoned, however. Al- 
ready it was recognized as the logical point of entry 
into Texas, which was now in the formative period and 
already on the verge of a revolution against Mexico. 
Many volunteers from the “States” came through the 
port from New Orleans and New York in the next five 
years, and were absorbed in the Texas armies then 
fighting under General Sam Houston and his aides. 

In 1836, when the republic was firmly established, 
Colonel M. B. Menard sought and received from the 
congress of Texas a grant to the east end of Galveston 
island for the purpose of founding a city, for which 
he paid a total of fifty thousand dollars. The city’s 


> founder then laid out the site for the present city, 


and so great was his foresight that even today Galves- 
ton is conceded to be one of the best laid out cities 
in the entire country. 

The city at its inception was destined for a mari- 
time career. The pirate Lafitte had made it a port 


AND PORT 


after an order, even though his vessels were too large 
to enter the harbor, but were forced to anchor in the 
Gulf and run their cargoes ashore in small boats. 
Among the first steps taken by Colonel Menard was to 
offer to certain of his friends free sites along the water- 
front, contingent upon their being used for the con- 
struction of docks and warehouses. 

Most of the early business of the port was done 
via coastwise lines with New Orleans, which were 
eventually extended to New York. Cargo was brought 
to the entrance of the harbor, and thence transported 
to the docks by means of barges or lighters. The depth 
of water over the bar at this time was only nine and a 
half feet. These conditions prevailed for a good many 
years, and there was little effort made to develop the 
harbor until 1869. But the town had been growing 
steadily and increasing in importance all the time. 
Small river steamers were transporting commodities up 
the various streams as far as possible, and they were 
then transported to the interior communities by means 
of ox teams. 

Galveston was the recognized seaport of Texas even 
before the state was taken into the Union, and was 
functioning fully along the lines of other well-regulated 
ports before taken over by federal authority. Gail 
Borden, who later became celebrated as a maker of 
condensed milk, was the first collector of the port. 

Little was done to improve the facilities here until 
1869. Texas had developed slowly, due to the enor- 
mous area which had to be peopled. In this year, 
however, the citizenship demonstrated its belief in the 
future of Galveston by building a piling jetty into the 
Gulf from Fort Point, for a distance of more than a 
mile. The purpose of the plan was to force the current 
through the channel more rapidly and thus deepen it. 
During the next twenty years several appropriations 
were made by the federal government in moderate 
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amounts, and also some additional money 
was raised by the city. 

The first big step toward port de- 
velopment came in 1889, when Congress 
authorized the engineering department 
to designate the most logical location 
for a port west of the Mississippi River. 
Galveston was chosen, and the board of 
engineers reported that a sum not ex- 
ceeding $6,200,000 would be necessary to 
carry out the plans it had in mind. A 
year later the money was appropriated 
and other appropriations were made un- 
til the present jetty system was com- 
pleted in 1896. The programme was 
meantime modified to include dredging 
of the inner and outer channels, and thus 
bring the channels to the required depths. 

From 1870 up to the present time a 
little more than twenty million dollars 
have been expended by the government 
for the development of this port. At 
first glance the expenditure looks large, 
but the opening of the new outlet had its 
effect on the freight rate structure 
throughout the Southwest and Middle 
West, and it is estimated conservatively 
that more than half this amount is saved 
to the shippers in the vast trade terri- 
tory serving the port every year. 


The real progress of Galveston be- 
gan early in the present century. The 
seawall and causeway were built, insur- 
ing the safety of the city and assuring 
unbroken transportation with the port. 
The grade of the city was raised, and 
many millions of dollars expended in 
protective works. These great under- 
takings indicated the faith the people 
had in the future of the port, and 
showed their determination to keep com- 
merce moving through the city in spite 
of all obstacles. 

The past twenty years have witnessed 
a marvelous development both in the 
amount of tonnage handled and increased 
facilities for handling it. The result is 
seen in the most closely co-ordinated and 
best-devised system of terminals in this 
country. The idea in Galveston has al- 
ways been to make it as convenient as 
possible to deliver cargo from car to 
ship, and for this reason the handling 
charges are kept at a minimum. 

The average freight car at Galveston, 
with export tonnage, is unloaded in a 
little more than one day after its ar- 
rival. In addition to this unequaled rec- 
ord, the cargo is delivered directly to 
the ship on which it is to be loaded, or 
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if the ship has not arrived is placed in 
an excellent storage dock, where the ship 
will come immediately on its arrival. 
There is never any delay or any conges- 
tion in the handling of general cargo. 

Steamship lines reach out from here, 
touching at nearly all the ports of the 
world. The following is a list of the 
Shipping Board services out of Galves- 
ton: to Hamburg, Bremen, Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam, Scandinavian ports, West 
Indies and Central America, Lykes 
Brothers; to east coast of South Amer- 
ica, S. Sgitcovich & Company; to Ant- 
werp and Ghent, French Atlantic ports 
and ports in the United Kingdom in- 
cluding London, S. Sgitcovich & Com- 
pany; to Portuguese and Spanish ports, 
Tampa Inter-Ocean Company; to the 
Adriatic, Black Sea and Mediterranean 
ports, Trosdal, Plant & Lafonta; to all 
West Indies ports, the Lone Star Steam- 
ship Company. 

All of the lines mentioned in the fore- 
going list maintain booking offices in 
Galveston, and are prepared to make of- 
fers at all times for almost any class of 
tonnage. The same rate applies via these 
routes as via lines from other Gulf ports. 

S. Sgitcovich & Company and Lykes 





Brothers are the largest operators of 
Shipping Board tonnage in Galveston, 
and probably in the Gulf. The two lines 
in their Galveston service employ forty- 
seven of the finest steamers owned by 
the Shipping Board. Lykes Brothers re- 
cently bought one steamer from tiie 
Shipping Board, and contemplate the 
purchase of others in the near future. 
The privately owned tonnage is being 
used in the West Indies service. ‘The 
Lone Star Steamship Company, which 
also maintains service to the West In 
dies, recently bought one ship from the 
board and is negotiating for others. 

S. Sgitcovich & Company operate eight 
een of the largest and best equipped 
vessels in their trade. Guaranteed sail 
ings are made to Liverpool and Man 
chester every ten days. At least one 
ship is loaded each month for London, 
and more often if conditions warrant 
Two vessels sail regularly each mont! 
for Havre, Antwerp and Ghent, with ad- 
ditional ones when required. Five ves 
sels are booked to load to these port: 
during the present month, and the move 
ment promises to continue heavy for 
some time to come. 


(Continued on page 708.) 
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“T don’t know ef it will do any fod or not, 
Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 

an’ wrote a letter to Hy. Daniels, our Congressman at 
Washington, askin’ ef there was any chanct of his 
gettin’ the guv *ment to carry on some advertisin’ 
for ‘Fetchit’s Pride’ like it’s doin’ in favor of 
omens, s Premium hams an’ bacon 80 ’s to 

be out the packin’ houses an 

eeders an 7 on. 
the guv’ ment would jump in an’ 
do this for everybody it would 
lp ’em all considerable. 


reason why postage stamps, an’ 

dollar bills, an ’ income oe blanks an’ so 

ZA on couldn't j jes" as easy have printed. on 
. a little somethin’ about * Kee 

ag po Soap, or Liddy Pinkham or maybe a line about how 

K&Co. guarantees satisfaction or money back. 

[t wouldn’t cost hardly nothin’ an’ would get the guv ment 


that don’t like havin’ his back scratched now an’ agin.” 


” said Old Dad 


‘but I jes’ set down 


ills, ‘ 


” hawg 
Seems to me ef 


Come 
right down to it, they ain't no 


chit’s Pride’ or 


nat’rally ain’t no haw§ livin’ 








STILL ON TRIAL 


A month ago, shortly after his election 
to the presidency of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, John J. Stream issued a state- 
ment of profound significance to the en- 
tire grain trade of the country. A few 
passages from this statement deserve the 
emphasis of frequent repetition. 

“From events in the past,” Mr. Stream 
said, “and more particularly from those 
ot recent date, it has become painfully 
apparent, even to the most casual ob- 
server, that the practices of big business 
on our exchange are fast becoming a 
menace, and unless checked and brought 
within proper bounds can result only in 
ultimate destruction of our organization. 

. Our neglect to correct the abuses 
that have entered into our trade has 
brought upon us the Capper-Tincher law, 
with its destruction of our individual 
freedom of action. . . . It shall be our 
aim to free our markets of all objection- 
able fedtures, to re-establish public con- 
fidence, and to encourage the return of 
the investor, hedger, and all the elements 
that participate in our markets.” 

The time is rapidly approaching when 
the sincerity and usefulness of these ad- 
mirable statements will be put to a severe 
test. During the past two years, and 
particularly last spring, the situation 
which was permitted to develop in Chi- 
cago May wheat was a menace alike to 
the grain trade and to the milling in- 
dustry. Many men in the grain trade, 
speaking from the persistent habit of 
defending their activities, insisted that 
the congestion in Chicago May, and the 
resulting abnormal prices, were unavoid- 
able, and in no sense the result of mar- 
ket manipulation, but the wiser leaders, 
like Mr. Barnes and, evidently, Mr. 
Stream, realized that no explanations of 
the cause, however plausible, could alter 
the fact that over-speculation in the May 
option was endangering the entire system 
of future trading. 

Present indications point to a repeti- 
tion of the experience this year. On 
February 10 Chicago May wheat closed 
seven and a half cents above July, ten and 
@ quarter cents above September, half a 


cent above Minneapolis May, one cent 
above St. Louis May, and nine cents 
above Kansas City May. As yet these 
differentials are not large enough to war- 
rant immediate anxiety, but they strongly 
suggest that the movement of Chicago 
wheat option prices is already in the 
direction of heavy pressure on the hold- 
ers of the May future. 

That Mr. Stream had the “May 
squeeze” in mind when he spoke so em- 
phatically of abuses “of recent date” 
cannot be doubted; nothing else has hap- 
pened in years which has had an effect 
on the public so thoroughly destructive 
of confidence in the sincerity of the grain 
trade. If the same thing takes place 
again this spring, the result is likely to 
be so insistent a demand for government 
supervision and control of the grain mar- 
kets,that Congress will be forced into 
drastic action. 

Already the flour millers are feeling 
the effect of the relatively high price of 
the May option. On flour for delivery 
prior to the first of July they must of 
necessity quote prices based on the May 
future, and they are finding that buyers 
have no confidence in the permanence of 
such values. They can see no justification 
for belief in an impending wheat short- 
age. They know that the 1922 wheat 
crop was materially larger than those of 
1921 and 1920, and that wheat and flour 
exports to date have been much smaller 
than during the corresponding periods of 
the two preceding crop years. They know 
that the farmers are in no financial posi- 
tion to hold back their wheat, even if 
they had the desire to do so. Putting all 
these things together, it is small wouder 
that flour buying is slack, and that the 
milling industry faces the prospect of 
continued dullness as long as the signs 
point to an artificial inflation of the May 
price. 

The worst possible excuse which the 
grain trade leaders can make is the oft- 
repeated one that “it can’t be helped.” 
Such a confession of impotence is exactly 
the justification which the enemies of the 
trade are seeking in order to bring about 
more stringent government control. If 


the trouble resulted from the speculative 
activities of a few individuals, and the 
rules of the boards of trade were suffi- 
cient to restrain their actions, there would 
be no possible need for government in- 
terference; public opinion would at once 
compel the grain trade leaders to apply 
their corrective power promptly and ef- 
fectively. When, however, it is alleged 
that there is no way of preventing specu- 
lation from forcing May wheat, particu- 


_ larly in Chicago, to an unreasonably high 


price level, a solid foundation is given 
for the charge that the public must not 
be indefinitely exposed to such incompe- 
tence. 

The next three months will see the grain 
trade definitely on trial. If it can find 
no way to prevent a repetition of last 
spring’s experience, it may expect drastic 
action by the next Congress, and it will 
find few friends to stand by it in its time 
of urgent need. Certainly the millers, 
who are in some ways the greatest suf- 
ferers from this periodical substitution 
of speculative for real values, will have 
little to say in defense of the grain trade 
unless it demonstrates such an ability to 
correct abuses as it has hitherto failed 
to show. 

It is fairly safe to say that if there is 
no real “May squeeze” in Chicago this 
spring, there will be no trouble anywhere 
else. Mr. Stream’s statement shows that 
the evils of the situation are clearly and 
fully understood; it is now simply a 
question of finding ways to remedy them. 
Action taken now may prove effective; 
if the leaders of the Chicago Board of 
Trade wait until the first of May before 
attempting. to prevent speculative con- 
gestion, or do nothing at all and merely 
protest their inability to prevent over- 
buying of the May option, they will have 
only themselves to blame if the govern- 
ment adopts measures which will make 
the Capper-Tincher law seem gentle by 
comparison. 





BUYING SALESMEN 


There are birds who build their own 
nests and hatch out broods in them; there 
are other birds who either cannot, or will 
not, construct nests of their own, but 
prefer to lay their eggs in nests already 
built. On the same principle, there are 
millers who have organization ability and 
are able to develop good salesmen, and 
there are other millers who, being unable 
or unwilling to take the trouble to create 
salesmen from the raw material, which 
can be found anywhere, find it easier to 
buy ready-made salesmen, who have at- 
tained a certain amount of success, partly 
by their own efforts but more because of 
the sound .principles and good training 
methods of the concern they represent. 

There are salesmen doing a good busi- 
ness who, having arrived at a certain 
stage of development, imagine that they 
alone are responsible for their success. 
They forget that during their earlier 
years of business experience their many 
mistakes were condoned in the hope and 
expectation that they would learn better; 
that their costly errors of omission and 
commission, made when they were new 
and untried, were overlooked on account 
of their obvious inexperience; that their 
present ability to sell at a satisfactory 
profit did not exist from the beginning, 
but was the result of training under in- 
telligent and careful direction, and that, 
back of their energy and talent, stands 
the mill which produces high quality flour 
and conducts its business on sound, wise 
lines, thereby contributing enormously, 
and far more than the salesman himself 
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thinks or knows, to the continuity and 
volume of his trade. 

When such salesmen reach this point in 
their careers, and begin to exaggerate 
their own importance and minimize the 
value of the plant which fills their orders, 
they are very apt to speak of “my trade” 
and “my customers,” and to plume them- 
selves unduly on their genius for sales- 
manship. They grow restive under a sys- 
tem of conservative but steady advance- 
ment, good and considerate treatment, 
and responsible, permanent employment, 
and begin to look about for what they 
imagine to be a better opportunity. 

It is not difficult for them, with such 
unsettling thoughts in mind, to come in 
contact with the miller who is looking for 
ready-made salesmen to suit his immedi- 
ate purpose. He always has his eye out 
for such weak sisters, whose self-esteem 
has outgrown their judgment of values, 
and is invariably ready to offer them far 
more salary than they are receiving from 
the concern in whose service they have 
learned how to do business. Then comes 
what the discontented salesman imagines 
to be “the opportunity of a lifetime” and, 
unless he happens to have a wife who has 
common sense and knows a good, sure, 
safe position when she sees it, who will 
persuade him not to exchange the sub- 
stance for the glittering shadow, or un- 
less, by a miracle, his own better judg- 
ment reasserts itself, he allows himself to 
be bought. 

He imagines that his new employer 
wants him because of his brilliant abili- 
ties and his power to command trade, but, 
if he could read the thought behind the 
flattering offer he has foolishly accepted, 
he would learn that the price is being 
paid, not because he is a good salesman, 
but because it is hoped and expected that 
he can deliver to the new connection the 
customers of the mill he has long been 
working for. 

Even this knowledge would not deter 
him from changing, because he has so 
exaggerated his own importance that he 
imagines he will be able to do what is ex- 
pected of him, at least to a very consid- 
erable degree. It is no longer the flour 
he handles that holds and extends trade, 
nor the policy and straightforwardness 
of the mill that makes it; it is his own 
popularity and personality, his own alert- 
ness and energy, his own surpassing sales- 
manship, for his obsession has led him far 
beyond a reasonable estimate of his ac- 
tual, individual value in the business he 
handles. 

Having made the change, swallowed the 
alluring bait and sacrificed a connection 
which he was years in building up, the 
bought salesman, after a few months, 
begins to realize that he is far from 
happy in his new environment. He is 
expected to earn his high salary and to 
deliver the goods which were supposably 
bought with his services. This means hard 
and steady work, not the easy-going pace 
necessary to hold established trade and 
satisfy his former employer. He finds a 
surprisingly large number of his old cus- 
tomers, while politely regretful at his 
change, singularly impervious to his blan- 
dishments. Charm he ever so wisely, he 
is unable to switch them over to the new 
flour; they remain stubbornly loyal to the 
old, tried brands and the old reliable 
mill, whose new salesman seems to have 
no difficulty in holding them. 

Moreover, he discovers that his new 
employer is a different sort from his old 
one. The man who is unable or unwilling 
to develop his own loyal salesmen is rarely 
qualified to get the best results from the 
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ready-made salesmen he has purchased. 
He is intolerant, exacting and impatient. 
He wants results, not excuses, and he 
wants them quick. Acrimonious letters 
and telegrams received from headquar- 
ters do not contribute to the new sales- 
man’s peace of mind, nor do they serve 
to give him the poise and self-confidence 
necessary to do a satisfactory business. 
He becomes nervous and irritable, over- 
anxious to sell, impatient to get the im- 
mediate results demanded. 

Almost invariably, sooner or later, he 
regrets his course and becomes more dis- 
satisfied than before. He learns that his 
new employer proposes to squeeze him 
like an orange, to get all the old mill’s 
trade possible and then to throw him over 
and buy another self-sufficient salesman 
to take his place, knowing it will be easy, 
since a new crop of them matures every 
year. Inevitably the point is reached 
when he is discharged or resigns in dis- 
gust. 

His first thought is to get back to his 
old connection, but his overtures in this 
direction are not encouraged; his suc- 
cessor has been found, has been put 
through a certain amount of training and 
is developing into a promising man; there 
is no vacancy. When he looks about for 
a place, from the standpoint of one who 
is seeking work, he finds they are not as 
plentiful as he formerly imagined. 

Months and sometimes years pass in 
trying experiments and being idle. The 
once valued salesman becomes a chronic 
place hunter, changing constantly from 
one mill to another. The Northwestern 
Miller frequently has applications from 
this class of salesmen seeking new em- 
ployment; never satisfied and always be- 
lieving that some time they will find the 
ideal place. It has, by experience, learned 
to distrust the salesmen who make fre- 
quent changes, and is unable to recom- 
mend them when asked by really good 
mills to supply vacancies. 

The complaint is frequently made by 
millers who have developed their own 
salesmen until they are effective that 
other mills, seeking their trade, do not 
hesitate to offer them far higher salaries 
as an inducement to change. The North- 
western Miller is sometimes asked what 
should be done under such circumstances. 
It has but one course to recommend: 
never, under any conditions, however val- 
uable the man may seem to be, meet the 
offer of the competitor seeking to buy a 
ready-made salesman. 

A salesman, or for that matter any 
employee of an establishment, whose loy- 
alty can be shaken by an offer of larger 
salary is, in the long run, not worth keep- 
ing. He will have to be given more and 
more advances in order to retain his serv- 
ices, which he considers so valuable and 
underpaid. It is better to meet the issue 
at once and let the competitor take him. 

There are other considerations beside 
money which are factors in satisfactory 
business relations. The employee who 
thinks lightly of these and exaggerates 
the question of salary resembles the horse 
leech’s daughter, continually crying 
“Give! Give!” Steadiness and regularity 
of employment, reasonable freedom of 
action, the steadfast backing of headquar- 
ters, consideration in treatment, due al- 
lowance for emergencies, promptness in 
pay, real friendliness and good will, sound 
principles and a fixed policy back of the 
business, are among the hundreds of items 
that constitute the total of a desirable 
connection, into which enters, of course 
largely, but not overwhelmingly, the mat- 
ter of pay. 
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The employee, salesman or otherwise, 
who minimizes the true value of these 
considerations and over-emphasizes the 
question of salary is shortsighted, and 
only experience will teach him what they 
mean. Almost every man who holds a 
fairly good position in any responsible 
establishment, once or more in his busi- 
ness life needs or has needed “a walk 
around the block”; that is, having taken 
for granted and as a matter of course 
the privileges and advantages afforded 
him in one place, he will be all the better 
for trying another. 





CAPTURING THE TRADE 


American industry has always been 
proud, and in the main justly so, of its 
ability to meet foreign competition. In 
the days of the McKinley, Dingley and 
Payne-Aldrich tariff laws, one of the 
chief causes of dissatisfaction ‘which 
finally led to sweeping downward re- 
vision in the Underwood bill was the fact 
that enterprising manufacturers were 
holding their domestic prices high behind 
the wall of the tariff, and were selling 
their products cheap abroad in order to 
obtain a solid foothold in foreign markets. 

Since those times, however, many and 
important things have happened, and cur- 
rent trade reports indicate that today the 
American exporter is no longer having 
things his own way in foreign markets. 
He may reduce his export prices below 
those charged for the same products at 
home, but even so his sales are falling 
off. He is facing a new kind of compe- 
tition, based on a combination of preju- 
dices and business causes which did not 
exist ten years ago, and the result is that 
he is rapidly losing much of the hold on 
foreign markets which he obtained dur- 
ing the war and post-war years. 

The millers and flour exporters of the 
United States have attempted to console 
themselves for the decline in their export 
business by the thought that Europe has 
of late greatly curtailed its flour buying 
in order to stimulate its own milling in- 
dustry. Unfortunately, this theory is by 
no means completely substantiated by the 
records of otner flour exporting countries. 
The indisputabJe fact is that while flour 
exports from the United States have been 
decreasing, those from practically all the 
other exporting nations have of late 
shown a conspicuous gain. 

The case of Canada has been so fre- 
quently referred to that it is unnecessary 
to do more than point out that in De- 
cember, the last month for which com- 
parative figures are available, Canada 
shipped abroad almost exactly as much 
wheat flour as the United States. In the 
corresponding months of 1921 and 1920 
Canada’s total flour exports were ap- 
proximately half as large as those of. the 
United States. Competent observers state 
with little hesitation that Canada is likely 
to outstrip its chief competitor in the ex- 
port flour trade before the close of 19283. 

Equally striking evidence is afforded 
by the export figures for. Argentina and 
Australia during 1922, which have just 
become available. Argentina’s total flour 
exports in 1922 were approximately dou- 
ble those of 1921; Australia exported 
thirty per cent more flour last year than 
the year before, and except for the ut- 
terly abnormal year 1919, its 1922 flour 
exports were by far the largest in its 
entire history. 

With Australia’s flour export trade 
showing a gain in 1922 over 1921 of eight 
hundred thousand barrels, and Argen- 
tina’s an increase of five hundred thou- 
sand, it cannot reasonably be claimed that 


Europe has ceased to buy flour. The bulk 
of Australia’s flour shipments went to the 
United Kingdom and the Continent, and 
while Argentina materially increased its 
flour exports to its chief customer, Brazil, 
it likewise showed a gain ranging from 
fifty to over two hundred per cent in its 
flour sales to most of the countries of 
Europe. Thus its shipments to Great 
Britain more than doubled; its flour ex- 
ports to Belgium last year were over 
three times what they were in 1921; its 
German trade increased threefold, and it 
considerably more than doubled its flour 
shipments to Holland. 

To some extent, of course, this increase 
in flour exports at the expense of the 
United States has resulted from lower 
prices, but the quotations reported from 
London at present do not show any great 
range between American, Australian and 
Argentine flours. Prices of United 
States flour in England are running a 
shilling or two per two hundred and 
eighty pounds higher than those quoted 
by Canadian, Australian and Argentine 
exporters, and this difference is fully 
accounted for by the slightly higher do- 
mestic wheat prices resulting from the 
application of the tariff. 

Back of this price differential, which 
provides a handicap that might, after all, 
be overcome, there is the far more seri- 
ous problem of national foreign trade 
policies. Canada, Argentina and Aus- 
tralia are doing everything they can to 
develop their export trade; the United 
States is doing its best to discourage it. 
Its entire policy of political and eco- 
nomic isolation, coupled with the fact of 
its immense accumulations of gold, tends 
to drive foreign buyers into other mar- 
kets. The export flour trade is suffering, 
like practically every other branch of the 
nation’s export business, from the results 
of a policy over which the exporters 
themselves have no control. 

How long the present tendency will 
continue, or what definite action can be 
taken to counteract it, are both quite 
obscure. There is no use, however, in 
being blind to the facts, and in trying to 
believe that the decline in flour exports 
is exclusively the result of increased mill- 
ing activity in Europe. Other countries 
are increasing their flour exports, and 
may be expected to go on doing so; their 


. millers and flour exporters are taking full 


advantage of the fact that their govern- 
ments realize the necessity for building 
up the export trade, and above all the 
trade in manufactured products. 





BURNING UP 


A recent bulletin of the Mutual Fire 
Prevention Bureau states that the fire 
losses of the mill and elevator insurance 
companies in 1922 amounted to three mil- 
lion dollars, and adds that a greater num- 
ber of fires occurred and more valuable 
property was destroyed than in any pre- 
vious year. There is no record as yet 
available showing the fire and explosion 
losses paid by insurance companies other 
than the mutual organizations during 
1922, but unquestionably their experience 
would corroborate the statement made in 
the report just quoted, and would bring 
the year’s total of fire losses in mills and 
elevators to a formidable figure. 

The explanation, as stated by the Mu- 
tual Fire Prevention Bureau, is tersely 
given thus: “There is only one answer: 
carelessness. You are making your own 
insurance cost, and making it high.” In 
other words, most of the mill and ele- 
vator fires during 1922 resulted from defi- 
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nitely preventable causes, mistakes in 
construction, failures of machinery to 
function properly, or carelessness on the 
part of employees, most of which could 
have been obviated by close attention on 
the part of mill managers. 

The fire and explosion hazard in flour 
mills and grain elevators imposes a heavy 
burden on the miller, even if he is lucky 
enough to escape disaster, because it 
makes his insurance rates so high. lle 
may, indeed, be paying only for the care- 
lessness of others, and his own mill and 
elevator may be models of fireproof con- 
struction and careful operation. Even 
so, he has to share to some extent in 
the heavy burden which the lack of ade- 
quate precautions has laid on the entire 
milling industry, a special tax which the 


millers of the United States are required . 


to pay annually, most of it for the pro- 
tection of those who are unwilling to take 
adequate care of themselves. 

As regards fires, not a week passes 
without bringing in a new list of mill and 
elevator losses from this cause, ranging 
in extent from quickly extinguished blazes 
in machinery to the complete destruction 
of large and fully epuipped plants. Tlie 
weekly report of the Mutual Fire Pre- 
vention Bureau is eloquent on this su)- 
ject, and in fully half the cases there 
cited the brief description concludes wilh 
the words, “Cause not determined.” 

It is the unanimous testimony of ii- 
surance men and fire prevention exper's 
that nearly all the fires in flour mills and 
elevators come from preventable causes. 


In many of the older mills it is trie. 


that the fundamental difficulty is struc- 
tural, but even in such cases a competent 
engineer can almost always devise metli- 
ods of greatly reducing, if not of en- 
tirely eliminating, the fire hazard. In 
most of the mills and elevators of moi- 
ern construction, such fires as occur can 
generally be traced either to minor de- 
fects in wiring, belting or machinery, or 
to carelessness and disregard of orders 
on the part of employees. 

The concluding sentence in the bulletin 
of the Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
deserves to be called emphatically to the 
attention of every mill and elevator owner 
or operator in the United States. “Put 
the right man on the job, and then make 
the fire prevention inspection a part of 
your weekly routine.” It is very seldom 
that the first defect in wiring or ma 
chinery, or the first breach of regulations 
by employees, causes a fire; in nearly 
every case the cause has existed, in one 
form or another, for some time before 
it results in actual trouble. Careless in- 
spection passes over such things as no! 
worth reporting; the worn insulation can 
wait, the loose belt can be adjusted later, 
the employee who surreptitiously smokes 
a cigarette carr be let off with a casua! 
warning not to do it again. 

The result of such methods is, as has 
been said, a heavy annual tax on the en- 
tire milling industry, paid in the form 
of high fire insurance rates, and a loss 
of property running every year well into 
the millions of dollars. Even the miller 
who feels that he is doing everything that 
can possibly be done to protect his plant 
against explosion and fire can profitably 
keep close watch on the improvements 
which are being made in this respect. 
The miller who knows that he is taking 
chances owes it both to himself and to the 
entire industry to secure expert advice 
as to fire and explosion prevention, and 
thereafter by strict supervision to see 
that this advice is carried out to the 
letter. 
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forced a slight increase in flour prices 
all along the line, and most buyers, 
uite unconvinced that the gain in 
wheat is anything more than speculative, 
have shown little desire to order any 
more flour than they need for imme- 
diate use. The flour market as a whole 
is pretty badly demoralized, for there is 
little chance of doing much business on 
the basis of current wheat prices, and 
most of the orders booked involve ma- 
terial concessions. 

Stocks of flour in the hands of job- 
bers and bakers appear to be consider- 
able, and. those who made their largest 
purchasers at the low points in the 
autumn are now Ss keen pleasure in 
sending in their shipping directions. 
‘his applies particularly to springs and 
soft winters; hard winter wheat flour is 
relatively unchanged in price. 

Millfeed has continued to advance, 
with bran now commanding a premium 
in many markets over standard mid- 
dlings, and the price of all grades of 
millfeed up a full $12 from the low 
point last summer. 

‘the course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern. . 


Advan bt in for May wheat have 
e 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Feb. 28 ..csuewe $7.25 $6.50 $6.65 
Feb. 6 wvsenees 7.10 6.40 6.50 
Feb. 1 siccsees 7.00 6.40 6.40 
Jan. 8 ccccvcses 7.35 6.60 6.70 
Dec. 1 -.ccccccce 7.15 6.50 6.45 
Nov. 1 cccccvcess 7.36 6.70 6.40 
Oct. 1 ccccesees 7.06 6.35 6.90 
Sept. 1 .cccccce 7.00 6.15 6.65 
Aug. 1 .cccecses 8.00 6.45 6.90 
July 2 ccvccsees 8.05 7.05 6.35 
June 1 cccketene 8.35 7.46 6.85 
May 1 .crcccces 8.70 7.65 7.26 
April 2 occesues 8.40 7.60 7.06 
March 1 ....+.- 8.80 7.90 7.40 
Feb. 1 .ccccscss 7.76 6.86 6.50 
Jan. 8 «oc0ssaed 7.40 6.76 6.30 
May 14, 1920%.. 16.20 15.05 13.86 


*Record high point. 

The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Feb, 13 $5.60 $5.30 $5.35 
Feb. 6 5.60 5.30 5.45 
Feb. 1 5.50 5.20 5.20 
Jan. 2 6.75 5.30 5.30 
Dec. 1 5.65 5.20 6.15 
Nov. 1. 5.55 6.35 6.26 
Oct. 1 5.25 4.90 4.75 
Sept. 1 5.30 4.70 4.40 
Aug. 1. 6.76 4.90 4.65 
July 1 6.05 5.50 5.05 
June 1 6.20 6.96 5.15 
Mayl1. 6.25 5.90 6.40 
April 1 5.70 5.60 5.20 
March 1 6.70 6.55 6.30 
eb. 4.80 4.75 4.80 

Jan. 8 wccccces 4.75 4.75 4.65 
June 18, 1920%.. 11.55 11.16 10.80 


*Record high point, 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as do on Feb. 13 
was $33.30 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 


Fob. 1 cvosocds $32.70 July 1 ........ $20.35 
Jan. 8 seccose - 81.16 Junel..... eoe 24. 
Dec, 1 ....+..- 38.96 May 1 .......- 39.00 
Nov. 1 ........ 28.40 April 1........ 27.76 
Oct. 1 ........ 34.70 March 1 ...... 32.16 
Sept. 1 .cccsces Musee ceece 


b. 1... 7.50 
A ++ee+ 20.40 May 14, 1920°. 59.80 


me, & sia 
*Record high point. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
2 > Jee 42 52 §1 
Jan. 28-Feb. 3.... 657 53 49 
January average... 650 56 48 
Jan. 21-237 ....... 55 58 48 
December average 657 65 61 
November average 75 76 63 
October average.. 74 78 60 
September av’ge.. 67 79 60 
August average... 62 78 70 
July average .... 49 62 45 
June average .... 40 68 39 
May average .... 41 68 38 
April average ... 40 69 38 
March average .. 47 67 46 
February average. 46 63 47 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Feb. 14.) 


PrirrssurcuH.—Flour market opened 
firm,- with fair demand. Considerable 
soft winter flour being offered. Mill- 
feed market inactive, with prices fluctu- 
ating. 


PuitapeLtpnia.—Flour quiet, but lim- 
its firmly maintained in sympathy with 
strength of wheat. Millf firm and 
higher under small supplies, but de- 
mand only moderate. 

NasnHvitte.—Flour prices are stronger 
in sympathy with advance in wheat. At 
close of week, demand is slightly im- 


proved and more interest shown, Mill- 
feed steady and output being sold. 
New Yorx.—Market inactive, with 


buyers inclined to place only very mod- 
erate orders. Sentiment divided as to 
future developments. Purchases _ in 
metropolitan district chiefly of routine 
character. 


Mitwavkee.—Firmer tone of wheat 
remains restriction on free flour trade. 
Small volume passing. Shipping direc- 
tions light. Prices firmer, but about un- 
changed. Rye flour dull. Prices easier, 
with reduced cash basis. Bran somewhat 
higher. 


Cotumsvus.—Flour business very quiet. 
No new sales being reported, and ship- 
ping instructions on old contracts com- 
ing in very slowly. Prices holding firm 
in sympathy with strength in wheat. 
Excellent demand for feed, particularly 
bran, which seems to be very scarce and 
high in price. 


Kansas Crry.—Some mills advanced 
flour quotations 5@10c Tuesday, but 
sales were generally at prices unchanged 
from those of Feb. 10. No improvement 
in shipping directions. New bookings 
light so far this week, partly due to 
semiholiday on Monday. Feed continues 
in urgent demand at unchanged prices. 


Battimore.— Wheat up and flour down, 
while most mills have advanced flour 
30@40c from late low point. A _ local 
jobber today reduced its best blended 
patent to the family trade 35c bbl, mak- 
ing its price $7.35, cotton, c.o.d. and 
indicating blood on the moon. Buyers 
looking on and doing nothing. eed 
generally higher and slow. 

Boston.—Firmer market on all grades 
of flour, with mill agents reporting a 


little better demand. Prices on spring 
patents openly firm, but considerable 
pressure to sell at concessions. Hard 
winter flours show a better tone, with 
less disposition to cut prices. Soft win- 
ter flours very firm, and 10@25c higher. 
Clears especially firm, with good de- 
mand. Rye flour quiet, but firm. -Mill- 
feed wheat feeds quiet. 


Sr. Lovuis.—Buyers showing more in- 
terest in advancing wheat market. Sales 
rather limited, but inquiries more nu- 
merous and a satisfactory volume re- 
ported moving into the South, where 
active demand exists for soft wheat 
flours. Little complaint is heard of lack 
of shipping instructions. Export busi- 
ness still quiet. Active demand for mill- 
feed, but mills offering very little. Re- 
sellers seem to have control of market. 


Cuicaco.—Flour continues of moder- 
ate proportions. The advance in wheat 
has not stimulated buying to any ex- 
tent, neither has it had any effect on 
shipping directions, which still are hard 
to get. It takes considerable pushing 
and urging before mill representatives 
can get specifications. Spring wheat 
prices up 10@15c. Feed practically un- 
changed. Scattered inquiry for transit 
and immediate shipment feed, but very 
little or no future buying at present 
levels. 





WINTER CROP THRIVES 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Fall sown grains 
have changed but little in condition since 
the middle of January, according to the 
semimonthly crop notes of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the latter half 
of January. Rains and snow in some 
sections have helped the wheat, and in 
others mild and open weather has caused 
it to make good growth. In sections 
where it has been backward in develop- 
ment, it has generally caught up. In a 
few areas in the Middle West and North- 
west some damage has resulted from 
alternate freezing and thawing. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





BIDS FOR COOK COUNTY FLOUR 
Cuicaco, I11.—Bids will be opened on 
Feb. 7, 1923, at the office of the superin- 
tendent of public service of Cook Coun- 
ty, room No. 519, Cook County Court 
House, Chicago, for a three months’ 
supply of flour for various institutions. 
S. O. WERNER. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. : 
Russell during his service ag statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1, 
1922, to Jan. 27, 1923 (000’s omitted): 


1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 
Flour production, bbls— 





GM, BEART ccccscccccs 2,400 2,381 2,294 
July 1-Jan. 27........ 82,010 79,000 63,800 
Flour, July 1-Jan. 27, 

bbis— 
po: eee 9,242 9,700 9,481 
Imports ...... “nes 350 290 841 
Wheat, July 1-Jan, 27, 

bus— ‘ 


Receipts from farms. .586,000 638,000 595,000 


TBEPOTtB 2... cccccccees 123,568 165,519 188,811 
TERDOTED co cccccccecses 14,800 7,800 36,800 
Ground by mills...... 369,045 356,200 287,200 
Wheat stocks, Jan. 27, 

bus— “ 
At terminals ......... 48,680 46,787 36,049 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit.101,279 111,539 195,640 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Feb. 11 Feb. 12 
Feb. 10 Feb. 3 1922 1921 


Minneapolis ...249,050 258,510 298,385 276,290 


St. Paul .......« 13,029 15,458 8,240 5,685 
Duluth-Superior 8,010 27,445 8,815 7,980 
Milwaukee ..... 8,000 1,150 8,000 5,580 








Totals ....... 278,090 302,565 323,440 295,535 
Outside mills*..129,955 ...... Jk, ee 
Ag’gate sprg.408,045 ...... 609,210 ...... 





St. Louis 30,500 39,000 24,200. 18,400 
St. Louist 39,400 43,200 37,100 26,600 
BUENO voncrece scenes eacse 164,845 144,835 
Rochester ..... 5,300 6,100 8,700 9,100 
Chicago ....... 22,000 24,000 20,000 14,500 


Kansas City.... 76,960 69,485 81,200 72,300 
Kansas Cityt...268,070 277,650 273,030 221,465 
21,600 


Omaha ........ 23,185 16,120 13,040 
Salina ......... 23,286 24,085 ...... wesc, 
Toledo ........ 23,800 20,400 24,850 21,400 
Toledof ....... 60,110 77,065 58,590 52,055 
Indianapolis ... 12,085 12,240 9,290 6,780 
Nashville** .... 91,695 110,355 119,060 83,750 
Portland, Oreg. 35,655 33,685 30,300 15,245 
Seattle ........ 36,030 38,865 32,155 17,360 
Tacoma ....... 42,018 39,820 40,990 11,650 
PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Feb. 11 Feb. 12 





Feb. 10 Feb. 3 1922 1921 
Minneapolis ...... 44 46 55 61 
Pe SUE dbececsce 55 66 35 24 
Duluth-Superior .. 22 74 23 21 
Outside mills* .... 49 44 44 45 
Average epring.. 42 57 49 47 
Milwaukee ........ 50 7 50 24 
Oe Fre 60 77 48 36 
PE” eee 51 56 48 34 
aes: we 99 87 
Rochester .. 28 33 46 47 
CED. wo 0-060en cee 55 60 50 54 
Kansas City....... 58 52 70 64 
Kansas Cityt...... §1 53 56 53 
ee 93 100 89 54 
ee 50 52° °8 
, ee 50 42 52 44 
: Pree §1 49 44 40 
Indianapolis ...... 63 54 41 30 
Nashville*® ....... 52 56 59 47 
Portland, Oregon... 62 68 53 31 
ORCTED ccccccsccve 68 74 61 33 
TOOGES cccccceccs 73 70 72 20 
WORN 6260 cee 65 53 55 42 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive 
of mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





CEMENT ELEVATOR AT LEGHORN 


Leghorn, Italy, is to have a large ce- 
ment grain elevator ready by next April 
for the storage, cleaning and handling 
of wheat; the capacity is 12,000 tons or 
440,000 bus, The unloading from ships 
will be at the hourly rate of 3,600 bus 
of wheat. Automatic scales are to be 
used, all the mechanical equipment hav- 
ing been obtained from the firm Amme- 
Gieseke, Konegen of Braunschweig. It 
is planned to add another unit. Ac- 
cording to Consul Lucien Memminger, 
Leghorn is an important port for the 
importation of wheat for use in making 
macaroni. In 1921, 93,541 tons of wheat 
and 4,463 tons of rice were imported 
from the United States. 











Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Feb. 13. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


. 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in.100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


FLOUR— 
Spring Geet PAGE: osicccccsscccceccccccse ae 
Spring standard patent .............++.+ sone 
Spring GPSS. GOORP os osc cs sc cc ccc ccscciscce ° 
Hard winter short patent............... 94 86 
Hard WR SEE 6 449.0 de0 cpccvncgussede 
Hard winter first clear.............-+.ss0e+% 
Soft winter short patent........ Soc bgeissees 
Soft winter straight ..............s++. 
Soft winter first clear............. eoccece oge 
Rye Row WN ihn bkice bc 6656 oc kc cticcse cece 
Rye flour, standard 

FEED— 
Spring BOO dis 6 eh 0S5 Nos 0d ss 
CE UU SR RR RC epee 
Gott WHEN ME ee Veaes cade creccsccdsisess 


Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 






Pee eee etter twee eweree 






Flour middlings (gray shorts).............. 
Red GaP civatusedesudcaie sab 6s5ct ives cecs 
Family patent 
Seattle .........$....@7.50 (49's) 
San Francisco... ....@7.90 





Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadeiphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$6.40@ 6.95 $6.85@ 7.50 §$.....@..... $6.60@ 6.90 7.05@ 7.85 $7.15@ 7.40 $7.25@ 7.65 $7.75@ 8.10 $7.00@ 7.35 $7.25@ 7.60 
6.00@ 6.65 6.60@ 6.95 .....@..... 6.20@ 6.50 6.45@ 6.85 6.65@ 6.90 6.75@ 7.00 6.75@ 7.75 COO 8.16 icc Me cess 
4.75@ 5.40 5.60@ 5.65 cccee @ovece 4.90@ 5.50 5.65@ 5.90 3 fue o@cccee 6.00@ 6.50 5.75@ 6.25 660 60RD eccce ise abe o 
5.60@ 6.25 err, sie 6.20@ 6.70 6.00@ 6.40 6.30@ 6.90 6.65@ 6.90 6.75@ 7.00 6.25@ 7.40 6.90@ 7.15 6.25@ 6.60 
4.80@ 5.40 re eee 5.30@ 5.90 5.00@ 5.50 6.00@ 6.40 6.15@ 6.40 6.25@ 6.50 ose De ccee 6.40@ 6.70 once e Me csce 
4.50@ 4.90 00000 BP cccee 4.50@ 4.80 4.50@ 4.80 5.25@ 5.60 0 tone cens 5 s0cee sveee Perrey) rere <6ps OES cone 59606 ecace 
6.00@ 6.60 , ar --@. ° 6.10@ 6.50 we 00s eqs 6.65@ 6.90 0000 oD cccdse 6.75@ 7.90 6.50@ 6.76 8.00@ 8.40 
5.50@ 6.20 o ccc e Decree cosce Movccce 5.25@ 5.75 6.75@ 6.35 *5.75@ 6.00 *6.00@ 6.75 6.35@ 6.85 6.20@ 6.50 6.40@ 6.70 
4.40@ 5.00 a eee ov ccee 4.50@ 5.00. .....@..... ee Pee ae Peery 6.25@ 6.70 Pere eee seeee@ 5.50 

4.55@ 4.85 4.80@ 4.86 .....@..... co oD ecco 4.75@ 5.25 5.25@ 5.75 5.25@ 5.50 5.10@ 5.50 pt Edens -@. 

4.25@ 4.50 3.75@ 3.80 .....@..... 6 ccce @occce a Ae 4.50@ 4.90 .....@..... ee ee re. ie voos 
29.00 @30.00 27.00@28.00 .....@..... PTT. -@.. 35.00@35.50 36.00@36.50  36.25@36.50  33.50@384.50 .....@..... 
30.00@30.50 wtee+@..... 27.00@27.50  28.00@28.50 -@. cea HERCWS © eT Pee + ++» @36.50 eye ee ea ee 
«eee» @30.50 0 + Bie veg soeee@...--  28.50@29.00 or 35.50@36.00 37.00@37.50 .....@386.75 ssee+@.....  28.00@30.00 
29.50@30.50 27.00@28.00 28.00@28.50 .....@..... a er 36.00@35.50 34.00@35.00  36.50@37.00  33.00@34.00  32.00@35.00 
31.00 @33.65 «+++ + @31.00 31.00 @32.00 31.50 @32.50 — 38.00 @39.00 35.00 @ 37.00 39.50@ 40.00 35.50 @37.00 genee ls cope 
33.00 @36.65 33.00@34.00 .....@..... a ere eta | ENS 40.00@41.00  39.00@ 40.00 oeee+@42.00 37.00@38.00 .....@..... 

Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 

$5.70@6.10 (49's) $5.90@6.20 (49's) ae Poe 7.50 @7.90 6. 6. 
sen Pics 6.70@6.00 , «++ + @7.20 ones O8.15 sees @7.60 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


EGYPT A MARKET FOR AMERICAN FLOUR 





Imported Products From This Country Used for Baking Bread and Pastry to 
Supply Requirements of the Better Class Natives and Euro- 
pean Residents—Alexandria a Transshipment Point 


The following information concerning 
the market possibilities of American 
flour in Egypt has been compiled by S. 
Bertrand Jacobson, of the American 
consulate at Alexandria: 

American flour is used in Egypt for 
baking bread and pastry for the use of 
the better class natives and European 
residents. For this purpose American 
flour is mixed in the proportion of 40 
to 50 per cent with French, Australian 
or Indian flour. A very small quantity 
of bread known as “de luxe” is also sold 
here, which consists of about 75 per 
cent American first quality flour. The 
mixing in practically all cases is done 
by the baker, and not by the importer. 

There is attached hereto a table pre- 
pared from the Egyptian customs sta- 
tistics showing the quantities and values 
of flour imported into Egypt in 1913, 
1919, 1920, 1921 and the first eight 
months of 1922. An examination of this 
table shows that in 1913 75 per cent of 
the total Egyptian flour imports origi- 
nated in France, Australia, Roumania, 
India and the United Kingdom. During 
the war and as late as 1921 these coun- 
tries, with the exception of Australia, 
owing to home demands for flour, lost 
their market in Egypt and over four 
fifths of the flour imported into Egypt 
came from Australia, the United States 
and the Argentine Republic. 

Argentine flour is not usually offered 
on this market, and such quantities as 
have been imported into Egypt have 
been re-exported to neighboring coun- 
tries. There has likewise been a great 
decline in flour imports from British 
India, with the result that the principal 
foreign flours at present quoted in the 
Egyptian market are American, Aus- 
tralian and French. 

American flour sold in Egypt consists 
of hard wheat flour of first quality. 

Flour from Australia is a soft wheat 
flour of one grade. 

French flour on sale in Egypt is 
milled from American, Argentine and 
Canadian wheats. Two grades of French 
flour are sold in this market, viz., gruau 
S and gruau D. The former is a soft 
wheat flour, and the latter is a hard 
wheat of low grade. 

Although, as stated in a preceding 
paragraph, only American flour of first 
quality is used in making bread and 
pastry for the use of the high class 
native and European population in 
Egypt, it is believed by this consulate 
that American flour millers should en- 
deavor to establish a market for flour of 
low and medium grades which could be 
used in mixtures for bread baking by 
the large agricultural population. The 
total population of Egypt is 13,000,000, 
of which about 75 per cent are native 
farmers or felaheen who use a low 
quality native bread made of mixtures 
of Australian, Indian and native flour. 
It is believed that American millers 
could find a market here for low grade 
flour for the use of this class. 

American flour of first quality is, as 
above stated, very well known and ap- 
preciated in this market, but several fac- 
tors have operated to hinder the sale of 
our medium and low grade flour. In 
the first place American low grade and 
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medium flour is higher in price than 
similar Australian and French flour. 
Secondly, flours from the latter coun- 
tries are well established in this mar- 
ket, and dealers and bakers are well ac- 
quainted with their trade names. Third- 
ly, until about three years ago shipping 
of flour from the United States to 
Egypt could not be effected directly, 
and it was necessary to transship Ameri- 
can flour at Marseilles or other Mediter- 
ranean ports. This difficulty has been 
obviated by the establishment of direct 
American steamship lines between Bos- 
ton and New York and Alexandria. 

French millers have well-established 
agencies here and, in addition, they are 
encouraged by drawbacks which they re- 
ceive from the French government upon 
flour exports. 

The attention of American millers is 
invited, not only to the possibilities which 
the Egyptian market presents for the 
sale of American flour but also to the 
advantages which Alexandria offers as 
a transshipment point for American flour 
destined to be used in the Near East. 
The principal destinations of re-export- 
ed wheat flour are Palestine, Turkey, 
Syria, Arabia and several of the British 
Mediterranean possessions. 

American flour exporters desiring to 
enter this market should appoint re- 
liable commission agents or importers 
acquainted with the requirements of the 
country. Arrangements should be made 
with the chosen representatives not to 
handle other foreign flour or to deal 
on their own account. 

It is important for flour which is to 
be sold in this market to bear a simple 
but effective trademark, since commerce 
in this country always refers to flour by 
its trade name. 

Prices for flour are usually quoted 
c.i.f. Alexandria and it is customary for 
exporters to exact the opening of an 
irrevocable credit before shipment. 
Flour is imported into Egypt both by 
import houses and by commission agents. 
An import house may buy on local or- 
ders which it has placed or, when the 
market is favorable, it may order for its 
own account, making sale of the ship- 
ment while it is en route. The commis- 
sion agent transmits the orders he has 
placed locally, and requires his custom- 
ers to open credits, and shipments are 
made direct to the customers. However, 
in handling small orders the commission 
agent usually consolidates them, opens 
the credit himself and upon the arrival 
of the flour issues delivery orders upon 
the customs to his customers for the 
quantities they have purchased. 

Among local bakers, flour is not 
generally known by the trade terms used 
in the United States of patents, clears, 
etc. Instead, the local baker buys his 
flour according to the trade name or 
mark of the milling companies known 
to him. Orders are placed by the im- 
port houses and the commission agents 
on the basis of samples sent out by the 
milling companies. 

American flour is sold by the ton of 
2,240 Ibs and shipped in bags of 140 Ibs. 


. Australian flour is also sold by the long 


ton, and shipped in bags of 150 Ibs. 
French flour is sold and shipped in sacks 


(From Egyptian Customs Statistics) 














———_19183-—_~>._ + 1919 _— 1920- \¢ 1921 
Metric Value Metric Value Metric Value Metric Value 
Countries— tons U.S. Cur. tons U.S8.Cur. tons U.S. Cur. tons U.S. Cur. 
Austria ....... 64 BETO 3 seoces Braces ispaeer _.. eeees s seaee  . Deeeee 
BS soosocs§ <s0a6> .Saseee  seaes . 06eane 33,480 8,985,414 26,314 5,508,319 
Australia ...... 28,694 1,529,123 21,458 3,755,258 61,702 12,038,184 86,437. 11,497,636 
Brit. Med. Pos.. 158 We -cusee = eewen Steam!) Seweees. «Suan 
Belgium ....... 1, ° SCTE eee ee eee ee See 
Bulgaria Pn eneis. . Vadbeiie one hoe” eas 
Canada ........ ib 64 1,129,192 20 
France ........ = . C8RD Seete “. Séarans 7,620 
Greece ......... Wee cece 8  sebece sesee  cee0eee 8eere 
Germany ae Seece 8 ‘sabena “COetds  Seoeee’ ‘goeee 
Holland ....... a? <¢6503  <s6ecns <@bhee-. ihewens). comes 
BRGEB «cc cccccces \ 118 601,135 6,191 
Italy .... . Saree @8B4 cece 
Roumania BL et CC TY ee ee ee ee 
Russia ... 5) Bee 7 ee ee 
Turkey .....0.. pee e02s8  $‘=S005682 8888 - seen Se ceees 
United Kingdom 20,988 1,057,612 11 24,374 1,569 202,306 
United States .. 10,3738 495,768 85 9,905,206 657,149 10,661,402 
| ee ee eee 143 88,046 12,295 1,438,769 
Totals ..... 203,546 $10,856,916 21,881 $8,853,062 133,123 $32,781,394 197,595 $30,555,704 


Note; The imports from France in 1921 began in September. 


Metric ton equals 2,204.6 Ibs. 


of 100 kilos, but shipments are some- 
times made in sacks of 97 kilos when re- 
quested by the purchaser. 

The import duty on flour is 8 per 
cent, with an additional charge of one 
half of 1 per cent for quay and —— 
dues at Alexandria. The duty is a 
valorem. 

Certified invoices are not required on 
imports into Egypt, but the production 
of the seller’s invoice and documents 
showing the freight and insurance is 
necessary, and customs’ clearances are 
obtained on simple forms supplied by 
the customs. Goods may be stored in 
bonded warehouses or direct delivery 
taken. When disputes arise between the 
customs and the importer concerning the 
value of the goods, the importer has the 
option of paying the duty in kind, i.e. 
he may surrender a sufficient part of 
the importation,. according to the value 
fixed by the customs, to equal the amount 
of duty due. 

About four fifths of the total imports 
of Egypt pass through the port of Al- 
exandria, which is the principal commer- 
cial city of the country. 


WHEAT FLOUR 





Imports into Egypt during the eight 
months ending August, 1922: 

Metric Value, 

Countries— tons U.S. Cur. 
United Kingdom ......... 2,205 $183,028 
TePERIO TRG. occcccccccse 1,064 87,740 
Australia and New Zea- 

DT éheebaeeevedtiernte< 32,289 2,449,325 
COMBED: o.0.0:60 6.600.860 0c eees 631 53,712 
Argentina or 982 74,908 
GE- <6 tnsennssce hae 414 31,488 
PREARGS cccccceces . 21,281 1,710,392 
ME ales Ceaecewkersheed 20hae 
United States ............ 11,113 998,427 
Other countries .......... 166 14,093 

WOUND can sterecsiersens 70,145 $5,603,162 


RE-EXPORTS FROM EGYPT 
Eight months ending Aug. 31: 
Value, 


Metric tons U. 8. Cur. 
 , MEPEY SECT Ewer. 63,566 $8,103,466 
BOSS. co Kcccccccesesce 37,826 3,536,264 





FREIGHT IN AMERICAN SHIPS 

Wasuinoton, D, C.—American vessels 
carry less than one third of this coun- 
try’s over-sea commerce in its own ships, 
according to an analysis of tonnage 
movement made public by the Shippin 
Board. In 1921 American ships caselel 
29 per cent of this country’s over-sea 
exports, and in 1922 31 per cent. In 
1921 United States vessels carried 37 
per cent of the over-sea imports of the 
United States, while in 1922 this figure 
dropped to 28 per cent. During 1922 
privately owned American ships carried 
7.7 per cent of this country’s over-sea 
commerce. 

The dry cargo movement is divided by 
statisticians of the Shipping Board into 
two heads: first, that going to near-by 
countries, Canada, Central America and 
the West Indies; second, the remainder 
of the traffic, which is called “over-sea.” 

“This over-sea movement is the true 
measure of our success as a maritime 
nation,” the Shipping Board says, “and 
employs the shipping which we normally 
think of when referring to our mer- 
chant marine. In this over-sea cargo 
movement, we find that the United States 
exported 5,500,000 tons less than in 1921, 
but this is largely accounted for by the 
great exports of coal made necessary in 
1921 by the British coal strike and the 
fact that in 1922 coal strikes in this 
country prevented our being able to 
ship our normal quantity of export coal. 
During the year 1922 American ships 
carried but 29 per cent of our over-sea 
exports; in 1922 they carried 31 per 
cent, which is a small but gratifying in- 
crease. It should be remembered that in 
our over-sea commerce our exports in 
1921 were over four times as great as 
our imports, and in 1922 were approxi- 
mately twice the quantity of our im- 
ports. The export business, therefore, 
determines the number of ships that our 
over-sea trade requires.” 


JoHN Marrinan. 





DEATH OF MILTON F. WILLIAMS 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Milton Franklin Wil- 
liams, president of the Williams Patent 
Crusher and Pulverizer Co., died Feb. 8 
at the age of 77 years, at Barnes Hos- 
joa in this city, from a complication of 

iseases following pneumonia. 

Mr. Williams, who was born in Ohio, 
came to St. Louis more than 50 years 
ago and obtained employment as a mill- 
wright, later starting a small machine 
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shop. He originated the swing hammer 
crusher and pulverizer in 1895, and in- 
corporated the company, of which he 
was president at the time of his death, 
under its present name in 1897. It is 
estimated he accumulated a fortune of 
nearly $500,000. 

Much of the past few years was spent 
by Mr. Williams in compiling “The Wil- 
liams History,” mainly a genealogic:| 
history of his family, but touching many 
sides of science, literature and history, 
for which, it is said, the cost of publish- 
mg sees to nearly $100 a volume. 

e is survived by his widow, three 
sons, Milton Judson Williams, of Chi- 
cago, Arthur F. Williams, of Clayton, 
Mo., Oliver J. Williams, of San Fran- 
cisco, one daughter, Mrs. Edgar M. Car- 
son, a sister, Mrs. John C. Chandler, of 
Newton, Kansas, and a brother, Seth 
Oliver Williams, of Bridgeport, Ohio. 

Funeral services were held Sunday 
afternoon, Feb. 11, from the Fountain 
Park Congregational Church, of which 
Mr. Williams had been a member for 
many years. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





FIRE DESTROYS MILL LANDMARK 
Pirrspurcu, Pa., Feb. 12.—(Special 
Telegram)—Fire caused by an overhe:t- 
ed furnace destroyed the Specht Brothers 
flour mill and department store at Kant- 
ner, Pa., entailing a loss of $150,000. The 
mill was built more than 50 years ago, 
and was a landmark. The owners are 
W. E. and D. B. Specht. 
C. C. Larus. 





SURVEY OF EUROPEAN ECONOMICS 
Wasuineoton, D. C.—Charles J. Brand, 
marketing specialist of the Department 
of Agriculture, sailed on Feb. 10 from 
New York to make a comprehensive in- 
vestigation of economic conditions in the 
United Kingdom and Europe, with a par- 
ticular view to obtaining information 
which will assist in increasing the outlet 
for United States farm products in those 
countries. In addition to the British 
Isles, Mr. Brand will visit France, Italy, 
Switzerland, Germany, Belgium, Nether- 
lands, Austria, Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden. 
JoHn Marrinan. 





SOUTHWEST WHEAT GROWERS 

Oxtanoma City, Oxra.—While the 
Southwest Wheat Growers, Associated. 
has made no _ public announcement 
through its selling agency at Enid, Okla., 
as to the quantity of wheat it has stored, 
the amount sold and profits accruing, out 
of the wheat crop of 1922, indications are 
that an appreciable measure of success 
has been attained. The principal storage 
points were Fort Worth, Galveston and 
New Orleans. 

John Manley, secretary of the Okla- 
homa Wheat Growers’ Association, an- 
nounces that all contracts for the 1923 
pool must be signed before March 1, ani 
that all wheat delivered after that date 
will be handled as a part of the 192: 
pool. He says that over 3,000,000 bus 
wheat were handled by the association be 
tween June, 1922, and Feb. 1, 1923. Down 
to the latter date over 6,250 growers hai 
signed association contracts. 

The American Wheat Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, of which all state associations are 
members, probably will establish a per- 
manent central sales agency soon. Th: 
Kansas association officials are consider- 
ing Wichita as a location for an agency. 
and representative men of that city ar 
endeavoring to secure the national agency. 





MEXICAN TARIFF FAVORS WHEAT 


A demand for American wheat is 
looked for throughout the Saltillo and 
other Mexican districts following the re- 
cent increased duty on imported flour. 
Flour mills of Saltillo, in spite of the 
fact that they are located in the heart of 
northern Mexico’s richest wheat section, 
have been closed for some time on ac- 
count of depleted stocks of wheat, says 
Vice Consul Earl W. Eaton, Saltillo, in 
a report just received by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The mills have not 
been buying in the United States, on 
account of the hope that the Mexican 
duty of four centavos per kilo might be 
removed, this duty making it impossible 
for the mills to compete with flour from 
the United States bearing a Mexican 
duty of but five centavos per kilo. 
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SHIP SUBSIDY MEASURE 


Administration Bill to Be Held Before Senate 
Until Disposed of—Debt-Refunding 
Also Still Holds Limelight 


Wasuinetox, D. C.—The ship subsidy 
pill, which has been for some time the 
unfinished business of the Senate, was 
called up on Feb. 9 by Senator Jones, of 
Washington, chairman of the commerce 
committee, who made a statement that 
the measure would be kept before the 
Senate to the exclusion of all other busi- 
ness until it was finally disposed of. 
Other important measures which are 
awaiting the attention of the Senate in- 
clude the debt-refunding bill, the truth 
in fabric bill, the filled milk bill, the 
flood control measure, and the rural 
credits bills in their final form. 

Senator Jones said that the priority 
given the ship subsidy over the debt- 
refunding measure had the approval of 
the President, notwithstanding his strong 
desire to have the recently concluded ne- 
gotiations between the British and 
American commissions ratified by the 
Senate. 

The House approved the debt-refund- 
ing arrangements with a minimum of po- 
litical by-play by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. Acting Minority Leader Garrett, 
of Tennessee, while objecting to the man- 
ner in which the negotiations had been 
conducted, nevertheless “arose to the big- 
ness of the hour and the subject” and 
supported the resolution reported from 
the ways and means committee to give 
congressional sanction to the debt-re- 
funding agreement. 

There is little doubt that the Senate 
will ratify the debt arrangements, al- 
though it is likely that this wili not 
transpire without a good deal of partisan 
argument. The likelihood of protracted 
debate on the debt matter is said to be 
at the bottom of the administration de- 
cision to give the ship subsidy measure 
priority at this time. Debate on the 
subsidy is deemed about exhausted. 

Senator Lodge said that he counted 
the successful conclusion of the debt 
negotiations in a manner satisfactory to 
both nations as the outstanding accom- 
plishment of the Harding administration. 
In this statement he declared that he did 
not even except the results of the Wash- 
ington arms parley, however important 
they were. He pointed out that the sig- 
nificance of a settlement of the war 
debts between the United States and 
Great Britain did not lie so much in the 
immediate advantages as they affect the 
two countries as it does in the general 
stabilizing effects in Europe. The settle- 
ment, he declared, would prove one of 
the most helpful steps toward the resto- 
ration of peace in Europe that he could 
imagine. 

One of the matters which is claiming 
the serious attention of the more serious 
members of Congress is the addition of 
some $28,000,000 in excess of budget esti- 
mates for rivers and harbors improve- 
ments in the pending army appropria- 
tion measure. The increase is, of course, 
highly distasteful to budget officials, and 
their feeling is said to be shared by 
the President. In this latter connection 
it is said that Mr. Harding has informal- 
ly expressed the wish that he could veto 
single items in an appropriation meas- 
ure instead of disapproving the entire 
measure. This proposal is not new. It 
has been suggested by other presidents 
but without making any headway, for 
Congress jealously guards all its preroga- 
tives in respect of appropriations. One 
of the most effective parliamentary de- 
vices known to Congress is to include a 
“necessary” though unpopular amend- 
ment to an otherwise highly desirable 
measure and then put it up to the Presi- 
dent to take it all or take nothing. 

In this connection, Senator Lodge, in 
conversation with the Washington repre- 
sentative of The Northwestern Miller a 
few days ago, set forth the traditional 
congressional attitude toward rivers and 
harbors legislation. 

“When I was a very green member of 
the House, now some time ago,” said 
Senator Lodge, “I was much interested 
in some small items in the then pending 
rivers and harbors bill which affected my 
district. Their approval meant a good 
deal to me, for I had proposed them and 
it was my first term in Congress. 

“Accordingly I went to the chairman 
of the rivers and harbors committee and 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


inquired whether the rivers and harbors 
bill was likely to pass. 

“*My boy,’ said this gentleman, who 
had had many years’ experience in Con- 
gress, ‘rivers and harbors bills are al- 
ways made to pass.’ 

“My observation during the last 30 
years,” added the Bay State senator, 
“bears out this bit of counsel.” 

Nevertheless, the increase in rivers 
and harbors appropriations is coming in 
for a good deal of criticism. Senator 
Borah, of Idaho, recently said that it 
meant the failure of the budget system 
the first time it had been put to the 
test. Senator Smoot, of Utah, declared 
that it would be possible to construct 
four lines of railroad paralleling the 
Mississippi River for the amounts pro- 
posed to make the final improvements 
in that waterway. He added that in the 
case of many waterways it would be 
cheaper for the government to purchase 
all commodities transported and give 
them away than to improve the streams, 
which in many instances were “little 
more than creeks.” 

JoHn Marrinan. 





MR. KOSTER BECOMES CONSUL 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Feb. 13.—(Special 
Telegram)—John C. Koster, European 
export manager of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, today received advice 
from Ambassador DeGraff at Washing- 
ton of his appointment by Her Majesty 
Wilhelmina’s government as consul for 
the Netherlands at Kansas City. Mr. 
Koster, who came from Holland in 1910 
to take a minor position with the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., has been since 
then connected with various southwestern 
milling concerns. 





R. E. Srerurne. 





CHARGES ST. LOUIS BREAD TRUST 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—In a large newspaper 
advertisement in St. Louis this week the 
Piggly Wiggly Stores, Inc., charges that 
“the bakery trust has dictated to Piggly 
Wiggly since the stores were opened in 
St. Louis. They said Piggly Wiggly can- 
not sell bread unless Piggly Wiggly will 
agree to sell it at a price set by the 
bakery trust.” 

The same advertisement announced a 
16-0z loaf of white bread for 5c, a 24-o0z 
loaf of white or rye bread for 7c and a 
24-0z loaf of whole wheat bread for 13c. 
This is a very appreciable reduction from 
the price announced by the Piggly Wiggly 
company when it first started operating 
its own bakery nearly two months ago. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





RIGHT TO WORK BILL 

To.epo, On1o.—Indiana Senate Bill No. 
151, known as “The Right to Work” bill, 
introduced by Senator Rowland H. Hill, 
a farmer and grain dealer of Carthage, 
seeks to make it “unlawful” for any per- 
son or persons, acting singly or jointly 
with another or others, by means of any 
kind of force, threats, coercion, intimi- 
dation or violence, to cause or induce, or 
to attempt to cause or induce, any person 
engaged in a lawful occupation to quit 
such employment, or to refuse or decline 
to accept or begin a lawful employment. 


W. H. Wicery. 





SOUTHWESTERN MILLS USE THE LINE 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas, and 
the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 
City, announce that orders are being is- 
sued to all bag houses to print the line 
“Bread Is the Best and Cheapest Food” 
on all flour sacks furnished them. 

In most cases of mills adopting use of 
the line on flour bags, it is printed on the 
face of the bag just above the principal 


brand. 
R. E. Srerurne. 





WARNS AGAINST GRAIN PEST 

PirrssurcH, Pa—James W. Barker, 
grain merchant of Harrisburg, has sent 
out circular letters to shippers and mill- 
ers in central Pennsylvania, warnin 
them against the angoumois moth, whic 
is said to have destroyed millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of grain in Pennsylvania. In 
addition to stating how the moth can 
be destroyed by cleaning out granaries, 
threshing early and fumigating threshed 
grain, Mr. Barker suggests that millers 
consult county, state and United States 
agricultural officials who are anxious to 
assist. ..... CC. C, Larus. 


AUSTRALIAN TRADE NEWS 


Harvest Progresses Satisfactorily—Fiour Ex- 
ports Increase—Results of Wheat 
Pools Reported 


ME.LBouRNE, Victoria, Jan. 12.—Har- 
vesting operations are well advanced in 
all the states, and the results, generally 
speaking, are turning out satisfactorily. 
In Victoria, in the late spring, there was 
experienced an unprecedentedly severe 
frost which affected the crops over many 
thousands of acres. Hence instead of 
an aggregate return of between 37,000,- 
000 and 38,000,000 bus, it is now consid- 
ered that not more than 34,000,000 will 
be garnered. 

The shipment of wheat has been pro- 
ceeding steadily from Victoria, South 
Australia and Western Australia. The 
quantity dispatched from Victoria dur- 
ing December was larger than for any 
previous month since June, and totaled 
373,659 ctls, or 622,765 bus. As ve 
little wheat was available for millin 
purposes, the quantity of flour shippe 
was limited to 139,148 ctls. 


EXPORTS FROM VICTORIA 


Official figures have been published re- 
specting the over-sea trade in wheat 
and flour from Victoria for the 12 
months ended Dec. 31. The quantity of 
wheat sent abroad was only a little more 
than in the preceding year, the totals 
having been 15,630,503 and 15,547,219 
bus, respectively. The movements of 
flour, however, showed a greater volume 
last year than for three years past, the 
amount having been equivalent to 7,151,- 
193 bus wheat, against 5,561,002 and 
5,534,803, respectively, in 1921 and 1920. 
Shipments and destinations of wheat and 
flour last year were as follows, in centals: 





Wheat Flour 

United Kingdom ........ 1,278,215 851,858 
) are eee 110,847 666,343 
Se eer eee 956,451 951 
PO BAUR con cccccesee 176,265 372,627 
Jave and Gumatra ....... csesese 361,244 
SE VeEUGEhS 6 e'Ssas ceases S atemae 197,343 
COED  Aveceevesceeeceexe 8,086,076 ..ce0- 
GED cvcenscvescsescsese eee SBRnee 
DR 60. 6:6.5:00 0:0:0:00:80 00% 9,384,302 2,979,664 


An unusual feature of the wheat trade 
for this time of the year is the almost 
entire absence of parcel shipments 
abroad. This, it is stated, has been 
brought about principally by the atti- 
tude of growers who, instead of dispos- 
ing of their wheat freely, have deter- 
mined to store the bulk of the grain in 
the hope of higher prices ruling later. 

Shippers who chartered steamers early 
in the season now find that they have no 
wheat available for parcel tonnage. In- 
deed, according to one of the leading 
Melbourne newspapers, with offerings so 
restricted the various organizations en- 
gaged in shipping wheat oversea are 
not finding it an easy matter to fulfill 
commitments of tonnage engaged. 

The freight position has shown little 
change, the charter rate for moderate 
sized steamers for Melbourne-Adelaide 
loading for the United Kingdom and 
the Continent of Europe being 46s per 
ton, and for large steamers 45s. The 
rate for the latter class of vessel loading 
in Western Australia has been deter- 
mined by the over-sea shipping compan- 
ies at 48s 9d. The parcel rate from 
Melbourne is maintained at 40s per ton. 

The position in regard to the prices 
ruling for wheat is complex, to say the 
least. Nominally, wheat is worth ap- 
proximately 5s 4d per bu, Melbourne 
basis, but lately most of the buyers have 
reduced their prices, although one of the 
largest traders is reported to have ad- 
vanced his limits at country railway sta- 
tions. In South Australia, for growers’ 
lots in the country, 5s 1d@5s 2d per bu 
on trucks at Port Adelaide is being 
given. 

WHEAT POOL REPORTS 


The committee of the New South 
Wales voluntary wheat pool has an- 
nounced that local and over-sea sales for 
the year recently closed realized £6,200,- 
127, which was equal approximately to 
5s 5d per bu, f.o.b., for 22,785,559 bus 
placed in the pool. Apart from about 
£15,000 incurred in connection with the 
mouse plague, the expenses amounted to 
£22,694. 

Since the inception of the wheat board 
in Queensland more than £2,000,000 have 
been paid to the growers, compared with 
£1,300,000 distributed on the 1920-21 
crop. 
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Complaints have been made that mill- 
ers attached to the Victorian Wheat 
Growers’ Corporation have been unable 
to secure from the pool quotations for 
January supplies of wheat for grinding 
into flour. A denial that such is the case 
has been made by the manager of the 
corporation, who asserts that whenever 
contract millers have applied, the pool 
has been prepared to quote for wheat 
for export in the form of flour. 

At the same time, the corporation has 
reserved to itself the right to do busi- 
ness with other buyers, whether millers, 
merchants or brokers. The market, it 
is stated, is open to all buyers, and there 
is nothing to prevent millers under con- 
tract to the pool from purchasing wheat 
in the open market if they desire to 
do so. 

No better illustration of the rapid 
growth of imports to Australia could be 
desired than the following comparative 
statement showing the values for the 
first five months of the present and the 
preceding fiscal years: 





1921 192 

New South Wales ... £16,330,567 £23,270,616 
VICROTER cc ccccccsecce 11,908,890 19,194,254 
Queensland ......... 2,633,055 4,360,330 
South Australia ..... 2,598,499 4,502,125 
Western Australia ... 1,534,381 2,519,504 
Tasmania ....cccsese 576,725 606,814 
Northern territory ... 6,094 5,223 

», PT TEPETETE TE £35,588,211 £55,178,866 


The marked advance apparent is ac- 
counted for by the fact that merchants 
have been faced by the necessity for re- 
plenishing stocks, and at the same time 
they have come to the conclusion that 
the markets abroad have reached a rela- 
tively stable basis, thus justifying the 
undertaking for larger commitments. 

Cuartes J. MATTHEWS. 





EASTERN FLOUR COMPANY JOINS 

New Yorx, N. Y.—The Seaboard 
Flour Co. New York and Boston, a 
large distributor of flour in Atlantic 
states and New England, has given or- 
ders to western mills from which it buys 
and to all bag houses supplying sacks 
for its account to print the line “Bread 
Is the Best and Cheapest Food” as a 
part of the brand. 





Argentina—Exports 
Exports of flour and grain from Argentina 
for the calendar years 1922 and 1921: 


1922 1921 
PROUT, BOI sc cccvscces 1,031,554 521,639 
Wheat, bus ......... 137,764,203 62,512,211 
GOA, BUR «oc cccecsces 19,447,163 25,176,709 
Ceem, BOD cccccccsces 112,002,367 111,186,538 
Flaxseed, bus ....... 36,680,380 653,094,379 
Barley, bus ......... 1,144,800 2,217,936 


Exports of wheat flour from Argentina, by 
calendar years, in barrels of 196 lbs: 


1932... cece. 1,031,554 1914......... 754,040 
19Z1...cceeee 621,639 1913......... 1,396,069 
1920... .00. 1,937,275 1912.......+. 1,473,696 
| | eee 3,674,798 1911......... 1,327,043 
1918. ..ccceee 1,976,184 1910......... 1,292,570 
1917. ..ccceee 1,259,608 1909......... 1,304,598 
1916.....000. 1,616,048 1908......... 1,271,200 
1915......06. 1,299,749 1907......... 1,427,989 


Destination of Argentine flour exports in 
1922, in barrels of 196 lbs: 


U. Kingdom...155,311 Denmark .... 4,480 
U. States .... 346 Spain ........ 12,835 
PYOAROD wccess $3,639 Brazil ....... 453,499 
Germany ..... GEGGn FTRAly .cccccecs 11 
Belgium ..... 14,650 Others ....... 54,432 
Holland ...... 72,006 Orders ....0.. 207,010 
Sweden, Nor- a 

WAY cccccccs 2,946 Totals ....1,031,554 


Exports of grain from Argentina, by cal- 
endar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Wheat Corn Flaxseed Oats 

137,764 112,002 36,680 19,447 

62,512 111,187 53,094 27,177 

184,600 172,638 30,883 28,286 

119,578 74,804 33,023 22,830 

107,510 20,402 15,642 86,659 

32,943 28,228 5,607 18,683 

84,321 113,140 25,192 65,421 

BORG. cos 00 92,172 173,223 38,658 40,898 
So ae 36,028 139,451 33,181 24,426 
SO eee 103,328 189,239 40,026 61,410 
ae 6,484 190,352 20,290 61,824 
1911 83,896 4,92 16,369 35,259 
° 25,699 

29,049 

30,360 

9,936 

3,588 





Exports of wheat, corn and flaxseed from 
Argentina during 1922, by principal countries 
of destination, in bushels: 





To— Wheat Corn Flaxseed 
U. Kingdom 16,226,575 10,918,130 3,207,980 
UW. States... * scccesss 75,692 11,891,826 
France . 4,335,701 11,010,406 2,671,693 
Germany ... 9,047,137 7,133,736 2,426,400 
Belgium ... 15,894,990 12,360,322 3,847,431 
ltaly ....... 5,483,787 12,051,777 319,391 
Holland 5,057,150 4,715,686 4,964,297 
Sweden, Nor- 

WAY ..000- 873,277 2,256,056 1,215,785 
Denmark 525,544 °2,349,943 822,746 
Spain ...... 157,113 8,433,780 214,696 
Brazil ..... 16,126,604 511 1,218 
Orders ..... 61,176,551 38,902,637 5,085,184 
Other coun- 

tries ..... 2,859,774 1,793,691 12,733 

Totals »...137,764,203 112,002,367 36,680,380 
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DECIMAL WEIGHT MEASURE 


Senate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry Now Has Vestal Bill in Its 
Keeping—Chance for Passage 


Cuicaco, I11.—The Senate committee 
on agriculture and forestry, to which the 
Vestal decimal weight bill was referred 
after its passage by the House, is com- 
posed of G. W. Norris, chairman, Ne- 
braska; Carroll S. Page, Vermont; James 
W. Wadsworth, Jr., New York; Charles 
L. McNary, Oregon; Arthur Capper, 
Kansas; Henry W. Keyes, New Hamp- 
shire; Frank R. Gooding, Idaho; Edwin 
F, Ladd, North Dakota; Peter Norbeck, 
South Dakota; Ellison D. Smith, South 
Carolina; Joseph E. Ransdell, Louisiana; 
Pat Harrison, Mississippi; J. Thomas 
Heflin, Alabama; T. H. Caraway, Ar- 
kansas. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, has sent out a bulle- 
tin to the members notifying them of the 
passage of the decimal weight bill (H.R. 
7108) by the House. He states that the 
activities of the members of the Federa- 
tion in writing their representatives in 
Congress no doubt aided in securing this 
action. 

It is believed that there is now a good 
chance to have this bill passed if mill- 
ers will concentrate their energies upon 
the United States senators from their 
respective states. It can be urged that 
for five years millers have been endeav- 
oring to secure this character of legis- 
lation in order to protect the public and 
at the same time simplify the marketing 
of flour. If a sufficient number of sena- 
tors will interest themselves in having 
this bill considered at once, it is 
believed it is still possible to get fa- 
vorable action by the Senate before the 
adjournment of this Congress, March 4. 

Millers can remind their senators that 
a similar bill received a favorable re- 
port from the Senate committee on 
standards, weights and measures toward 
the close of the last session of Congress. 
The bill is now in a better situation than 
it has ever been, and it is hoped that 
millers will do the utmost with their 
senators to secure favorable action. The 
Federation committee on_ legislation, 
Thomas L. Moore, chairman, is doing 
everything possible to secure prompt 
consideration of the bill by the Senate. 

S. O. Werner. 


DEATH OF 8. A, FAY 

Burraro, N. Y., Feb. 13.—(Special 
Telegram)—S. A. Fay, widely known 
flour and grain broker, died at his home 
in Buffalo in his eighty-sixth year. In 
early life Mr. Fay was one of the pub- 
lishers of the Olean (N. Y.) Times. At 
the outbreak of the Civil War he re- 
cruited a company of volunteers, fighting 
with this unit until he was captured in 
1864. Following his release from a 
southern prison camp, Mr. Fay entered 
the flour and grain business at Millport, 
remaining there until 1894, when he re- 
moved to Buffalo. He retired a num- 
ber of years ago, but had kept in close 
touch with the flour and grain business. 
The widow and four sons survive. Fu- 
neral services were held in Buffalo on 
Feb. 12. 








P. D. Faunestocx. 





FOREIGN TRADE OF SOVIET RUSSIA 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—During the first 
nine months of 1922 the imports of 
Soviet Russia, exclusive of contributed 
relief supplies, amounted to 1,678,300 
long tons, valued at 223,600,000 pre-war 
rubles on the basis of 1913 price aver- 
ages, according to a translation made 
by the eastern European division of the 
Department of Commerce from Eco- 
_ nomic Life, the official organ of the 

Soviet. The Department of Commerce, 
in announcing the figures, assumed no re- 
sponsibility for their accuracy. 

Exports are given as worth 50,000,000 
gold rubles in the same period. As 
stated by the Soviet organ, imports 
showed an increase of 36,100,000 gold 
rubles over the figures for the corre- 
sponding period in 1921, and exports an 
increase of 40,000,000. 

An abstract from Russian Informa- 
tion and Review, a British publication, 
reprinted by the department “for what 
it is worth,” shows that Russia imported 
foodstuffs, raw and semimanufactured 
materials and manufactures from Ger- 


many during 1999 valued at a total of 
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49,300.000 gold rubles, compared with a 
valuation of 487,500,000 in 1912. Similar 
figures for Great Britain place 1922 
imports from that origin at 26,700,000 
gold rubles, compared with 154,900,000 
in 1912. Granting the accuracy of these 
figures it would appear that Great Brit- 
ain has regained about one sixth of her 
pre-war export trade to Russia, while 
Germany has regained only about one 
tenth of her 1912 exports to that coun- 
try. 
JoHN MarRInan. 





BUYERS PLEASED WITH SACK PRINT 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Rodney Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, which a fortnight 
ago began printing on its sacks “Bread 
Is the Best and Cheapest Food,” re- 
ceived immediate and favorable response 
from its customers. Without being so- 
licited for their opinion, several buyers 
noted the addition to the brand print 
and iw ae § wrote to the mill express- 
ing approval of the idea and asked to 
have all future shipments so printed. 


R. E. Srerurne. 





OLD FLOUR MILL BURNS 

Pirrssurcu, Pa.—The oldest flour mill 
in the Juniata valley, built in 1852 and 
owned by J. A. Powell, Marklesburg, 
was burned Jan. $1, together with a large 
quantity of flour and grain. The loss 
was $18,000. 

C. C. Larus. 





WHEAT VARIETIES CLASSIFIED 

The multiplicity and duplication of 
names of the more than 200 distinct va- 
rieties of wheat commercially grown in 
the United States have caused a great 
amount of confusion among agronomic 
workers, crop growers, and crop users. 
In response to a demand for informa- 
tion on wheat varieties from farmers, 
plant breeders and others, the United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
published Department Bulletin 1074, 
Classification of American Wheat Varie- 
ties, which describes, illustrates and lists 
the synonyms, and gives the distribu- 
tion of the varieties of wheat grown in 
this country. 

This meets the need for a practical 
and usable system of classification that 
will standardize the varietal nomencla- 
ture and enable growers to identify the 
varieties with which they are concerned. 
The origin and history of each variety 
also is given. The names and varieties 
have been standardized in accordance 
with a code of nomenclature prepared 
by C. R. Ball and J. Allen Clark of the 
department, and adopted with slight 
changes by the American Society of 
Agronomy. 





RADIO SERVICE FOR FARMERS 

PrrrssurcH, Pa.—One farm house in 
each 100 in Pennsylvania is equipped with 
radio apparatus for receiving words or 
music from the air. A recent survey of 
the amount of wireless equipment on 
farms in Pennsylvania was made by 
the state department of agriculture, and 
has just been submitted to Secretary 
Frank P. Willits. It is a surprising 
document. 

Thus far 744 townships have reported, 
and they show over 1,000 radio sets in 
active use. As this number is just about 
half of the number of townships in 
Pennsylvania, and there are approxi- 
mately 200,000 farms, the chances are 
that 2,000 radio sets is a low total. 
Farmers keep in touch with the outside 
world and are able to obtain the latest 
quotations and market reports on grains 
and other products of their farms. 


Cc. C. Larus. 





MISSOURI RIVER FREIGHT TRAFFIC 

Omana, Nes.—The Omaha Chamber 
of Commerce probably will co-operate 
in a plan announced in Sioux City to 
resume regular freight traffic on the 
Missouri River between Omaha, Kansas 
City and St. Louis. 

A concern to be known as the Sioux 
City-Omaha Navigation Co. is being or- 
ganized, with T. P. Craig, formerly in 
the government barge service at St. 
Louis, as manager. The movement had 
its inception at the Sioux City Chamber 
of Commerce at a time when the demand 
for freight cars for shipment of grain 
could not be supplied. 

The plan is to purchase a tug boat 
with sufficient power to tow five or six 





grain laden barges. The barges are said 
to be under construction at the Missis- 
. River boat building yard. 

wo trips a week between Omaha and 


Sioux City during 10 months of the year 
are called for by present plans. River 
front loading facilities have been 


pledged to the cause by Sioux City grain 
interests. 

Several years ago the Omaha-Decatur- 
Missouri River Navigation Co. under- 
took a somewhat dale plan. At that 
time it was impossible to obtain insur- 
ance on boats plying the Missouri, and 
two or three of those belonging to this 
company were snagged, and their car- 
goes lost. 

“But if we find that the present plan 
is on a sound basis we undoubtedly will 
co-operate,” said W. A. Ellis, assistant 
commissioner of the Omaha Chamber. 
Mr. Ellis was secretary of the former 


river boat company. 
Leicn Leste. 





UNITED KINGDOM WEIGHT BASIS 

All transactions in grain, meal, bran, 
potatoes, and agricultural seeds in the 
United Kingdom since Jan. 1, 1923, the 
date upon which the corn sales act of 
1921 went into force, have been conduct- 
ed on a price per hundredweight of 112 
Ibs. For many years the different 
weights recognized in the different dis- 
tricts of England have been a source of 
confusion. The corn sales act provides 
for uniformity in the weights and meas- 
ures used in dealing with these articles. 

Since Dec. 31, 1922, any contract, bar- 
gain, sale, or transaction in any of *the 
articles to which the act applies has 
been null and void unless made b 
weight only, and in terms of or by ref- 
erence to the hundredweight of 112 lbs. 





L. 8. GREENWOOD CO. GETS CONTRACT 


The L. S. Greenwood Co., Milwaukee, 
has closed a contract for a 150-bbl 
wheat mill for the Uhl-Snider Co., Con- 
nersville, Ind. New Greenwood sifters 
and Greenwood rebuilt machinery will be 
included in the installation. Work will 
commence immediately, and the plant 
will be in operation before the new 
crop comes in. 





NEW ELEVATOR FOR ST. LOUIS 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 13.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road, which is making plans for the erec- 
tion of a 2,000,000-bu grain elevator on 
the river front in St. Louis, has filed 
articles for the incorporation of the 
Missouri Pacific Elevator Co., with paid- 
up capital of $500,000. Officials of the 
railroad state that plans are not far 
enough advanced to announce a definite 
location for the elevator and plans of 
operation. The following are named in 
the articles of incorporation as stock- 
holders of the elevator company: Ed- 
ward J. White, vice president and gen- 
eral solicitor of the road; W. G. Voll- 
mer, assistant to the president; F. P. 
Johnson, general auditor; E. A. Hadley, 
chief engineer; F. W. Ireland, assistant 


secretary. 
W. G. Martin, Jr. 





OLD FLOUR MILL PASSES 


PrrrssurcH, Pa.—The old Paxton mill 
property at Harrisburg, formerly owned 
by the Eastern Milling & Export Cor- 
poration, and which has been idle for 
a long time, has been sold to the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad for $40,000. The 
— will be utilized for railway 
yard expansion purposes. The old Pax- 
ton mill was for years one of the tallest 
buildings in Harrisburg, and has been 
a landmark. On the site of the mill 
John Hoffer began his flouring mill en- 
terprises in 1858. His products became 
noted, not only in the United States but 
in South America and Europe. The 
present -mill was built in the early 


eighties. 
ee C. C. Larus. 





INDIANA MILLERS’ MEETING 
The Indiana Millers’ Association will 
hold its midwinter meeting Feb. 27, 
as guest of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
at the Bemis plant in Indianapolis. 
The first session will begin at 10 a.m. 
All Indiana millers are invited to attend, 
likewise others who are connected with 

the trade as members or advertisers, 
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Better Feeling Continues, Due to Stronger 
Tone in America and Canada, but 
Sales Still Slow 


Lonvon, Ena., Feb. 13.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Better feeling has continued, with 
more confidence in the future, due to 
the stronger tone in America and Can- 
ada, but sales are still slow and volume 
of business is likely to continue sma]| 
until home millers advance prices. Mani- 
toba mills are offering medium exports 
at 36s ($5.85 per bbl), March seaboard, 
but buyers are not prepared to pay this 
price. There are very few offers on 
other grades. Kansas and Minnesotas 
remain out of line. Home milled straight 
run is officially 40s, delivered, but freely 


sold at 38s. 
C. F. G. Rarxes 


FOOD BUREAU RETURNS LARGE 

Prrrssurcu, Pa.—The state bureau of 
foods, operating under the direction of 
the state department of agriculture, 
turned in $2,222,549 to the state treasury 
during the four years of the administ-a- 
tion of Governor W. C. Sproul, who re- 
tired from office Jan. 16. In that pe- 
riod the expenditures of the bureau were 
$376,071. James Foust is director of 
the bureau, and is widely known to the 
millers and bakers of the state. 


C. C. Latvs 


DECREASE IN FARM WAGES 

Wasuinoeton, D. C.—The average of 
farm wages for the entire coun'ry 
dropped 3.1 to 6.4 per cent during ‘he 
three months from Oct. 1 to Jan. 1, .c- 
cording to the quarterly survey figu’es 
just issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture. Average figures for the couvn- 
try show that day laborers are receiving 
$1.98 a day without board, and $1 17 
with board. Farm labor by the month 
is being ~ $40.30 a month without 
board, and $27.81 with board. All sec- 
tions excepting the south central states 
reported a reduction in the average of 
farm wages during the last three moni!is 
of 1922. JoHN Marrinan. 














HANDLES HEAVY GRAIN TRAFFIC 

The Pennsylvania Railroad’s publicity 
service states that the road handled last 
year the greatest export grain movement 
in its history. Its large seaboard eleva- 
tors at Girard Point, Philadelphia, and 
Canton, Baltimore, with the holding 
yards adjacent thereto, were operated to 
capacity practically the entire year. 

This traffic was concentrated entirely 
at Baltimore and Philadelphia.  /t 
reached the Pennsylvania Railroad at the 
lake ports of Erie and Buffalo, as weil 
as via the all-rail route, from the grain 
belts of the central and northwestern 
states. 

A total of 77,850,209 bus, or approxi- 
mately 47,000 carloads, of grain passed 
through the Pennsylvania Railroad elc- 
vators at Philadelphia and Baltimore for 
shipment abroad during 1922. This 
movement exceeded by 9,220,861 bus the 
previous high total, reached in 1915, when 
these elevators handled 68,629,348 bus 
export grain. 

e Girard Point elevator at Philadel! 
phia broke all of its previous records. 
11,150,000 bus more having been handle«! 
last year than in 1919, its best previous 
year. 

The movement through the Canton 
elevator at Baltimore was larger than 
in any preceding year, except 1915, when 
unusual requirements of the allied na 
tions resulted in extraordinary foreig) 
grain shipments. 

All records were broken last year in 
the movement of export and domestic 
grain over the Pennsylvania Railroad 
from Buffalo, 38,942,856 bus having been 
transported. 





AUSTRIA’S FLOUR IMPORTS 

The flour mills of Austria, according 
to a report received by the Department 
of Commerce, cannot supply the de- 
mands of the country for flour. Some 
80,267 tons of wheat flour were imported 
during the first six months of 1922, of 
which 45,083 tons came from Hungary 
and 3,886 from the United States. Jugo- 
Slavia supplied 18,524 tons. Likewise, 
17,918 tons of rye flour were imported, 
the bulk of which (16,120 tons) came 
from Hungary. The United States sent 
over only 35 tons. 
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Business opened up good with spring 





wheat mills last week. On Monday, 
Feb. 5, heavy bookings were reported by 
several Minneapolis companies. Inquiry 
fell off later, but there was intermittent 


buying all week and total bookings ex- 
ceeded production, which was only 44 
per cent of capacity. 

The situation is paradoxical in that, 
while millers complain of dullness they 
are still able to sell more flour than 
they are making. The trouble is that 
no ene seems to want flour for imme- 
diate shipment. The trade apparently 
has on hand all that current require- 
ments call for, and will neither buy for 
quick shipment nor furnish shipping di- 
rections on old purchases. This is the 
“fly in the ointment” right now. Millers 
need shipping directions more than they 
do new business. A majority of the 
spring wheat millers are carrying much 
more flour on their books at present than 


they ordinarily do at this time of year. 
Clear flours are in good request, but 
scarce on account of light production. 


The railroad congestion in the East is 
being reflected in a car shortage in the 
Northwest. Local roads refuse to al- 
low their equipment to be loaded to 
points off their lines. They will permit 
cars to go to points east of Minneapolis, 
but on the express condition that they 
will be unloaded and returned promptly 
to the Minnesota Transfer. 

Eastern embargoes are complicating 
the situation. Most roads have partial 
restrictions in effect, though permits can 
usually be obtained for shipments. How- 
ever, the transportation situation is bad 
at best, in territory east of Chicago and 
north of the Ohio River. The Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad is still open. The New 
York Central will accept flour and feed 
for shipment through Buffalo only. The 
Pennsylvania Lines open up periodically, 
accepting shipments for specified dates 
and then close again until the conges- 
tion is cleared up. The Chesapeake & 
Ohio has been accepting foodstuffs, but 
not feed. Most of the other lines have 
been tied up, except for local business. 

Export business is at a standstill. Im- 
porters in Great Britain and on the Con- 
tinent still demand specified clearance 
from seaboard, but millers can give no 
assurance as to when shipments will get 
through. Added to that, prices here are 
out of line. 

Prices are a little stronger and this, 
millers think, will have a stimulating ef- 
fect on prompt shipment business. The 
hope it will encourage buyers to furnis 
directions on old cates, 

Top family patents are quoted at $6.85 
@7.50 bbl, standard patent $6.60@6.95, 
second patent $6.30@6.70, in 98-lb cot- 
tons; fancy clear $5.85, first clear $5.60 
@5.65, second clear $3.50@4, in 140-lb 
jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR 


Durum millers report business as quiet. 
Buyers are showing a disposition to 
work one mill against another, evidently 
with the idea of getting lower prices. 
No export inquiry. No. 2 semolinas are 
quoted at $5.55@5.75 bbl, durum flour 
$4.10@4.65, and durum clears $3.65@ 
3.85, in 140-lb jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed has shown more activity in 
the last two days than for some time. 
Buying is heavy, inquiry coming from 
almost every section. Kansas City, St. 
Louis, Boston, Philadelphia and New 
York brokers have been in the market 
within the last few days. Feed mixers 


and manufacturers are also in evidence. 
All in all the feed market is in a very 
healthy condition, and prices tend up- 
ward. 

Some Minneapolis mills today ad- 
vanced their quotations on bran $1 ton. 
Mills are still behind on deliveries on 
bran contracts, but have apparently 
about caught up with those on middlings. 
Good consumptive demand is reported 
- jobbers for flour middlings and red 


“Mills quote bran and standard mid- 
dlings. at $27@28 ton, flour middlings 
$31, red dog $32@34, rye middlings $25 
@26, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 161% were in operation Feb. 13: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill, 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A (one half), A 
South, B, Anchor, Lincoln and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., B mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), C (one 
half), D, E and G mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of omers br mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis for week tivity 

Peb. 6-10 ....0.00% 561,000 249,050 44 
Previous week ... 561,100 258,510 46 
WORF GOO oe cccacss 546,000 298,385 55 
Two years ago.... 546,000 276,290 51 
Three years ago... 546,000 258,370 47 
Four years ago.... 546,000 167,455 32 
Five years ago.... 546,000 161,620 29 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and two from Iowa, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls forweek tivity 

Feb. 5-10 ........ 262,950 129,955 49 
Previous week ... 352,800 151,795 43 
WOOP OO ccccvzgeves 414,690 185,770 44 
Two years ago.... 414,690 183,195 44 
Three years ago... 424,260 144,930 34 
Four years ago.... 354,150 183,490 50 
Five years ago.... 345,750 165,655 47 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, Feb. 
10, receipts of wheat were as follows in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 














1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis ... 1,936 2,334 1,978 1,571 
Duluth ....... 1,184 177 360 44 
Totals ...... 3,120 2,511 2,338 1,615 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1922, to Feb. 10, 
1928, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 
85,202 62,939 67,070 72,776 
Duluth ....... 43,748 34,422 31,833 10,239 

Totals ..... 128,950 97,361 98,903 83,015 

Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, on Feb. 10, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), were: 


Minneapolis .. 








1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis .. 15,321 17,365 6,339 8,859 
Duluth ....... 7,465 2,484 1,635 1,807 
Totals ...... 22,786 9,849 7,974 10,666 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 
Linseed oil meal is a little stronger, in 
sympathy with the advance and strength 
in millfeeds. Arrivals of flaxseed are 
still very light. Stocks of oil meal in 
the hands of resellers have gotten “to a 
point where these: agents are no longer 
a depressing factor. Oil meal is quoted 
firm at $52 ton in sacks, car lots, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. > 
The Archer-Daniels Linseed Co., Min- 
neapolis, commenting on present condi- 
tions. says: “There are many reasons why 
linseed plants are not working at highest 
efficiency. The western mills are actual- 
ly short of flaxseed. The Lake Erie mills 
were unable to secure a sufficient supply 


before the close of navigation to last 
them until spring, and they can scarcely 
afford to ship Argentine flaxseed all 
rail from the seaboard. The unexpected- 
ly early and heavy demand for linseed 
oil has therefore fallen on the Atlantic 
Coast plants, and they have had to con- 
tend with difficulty in securing labor, 
poor movement of tank cars and severe 
weather.” 


MINNEAPOLIS BAG PRICES 


Cotton bag prices are steady, but have 
not kept pace with the advance in raw 
cotton. Standard 98-lb cotton sacks are 
quoted at $176.25 M, brown 49’s $120.25, 
silk finish 49’s $107.25, and cambric 49’s 
$129.75, printed one side, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, less usual quantity differentials. 

Cuban exports have more than doubled 
in price within the last few months. 
The 203-lb size, 30x80, 7-oz osnaburgs are 
firm at $489.25 per M, freight paid Min- 
neapolis territory. 


FARMERS GRAIN DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The sixteenth annual convention of 
the Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association 
of Minnesota opened in Minneapolis to- 
day, and will continue in session until 
Feb. 15. 

Among the subjects scheduled for dis- 
cussion are: income tax, elevator financ- 
ing, national insurance for farmers’ ele- 
vators, the relation of the farm bureau 
to farmers’ elevators, and a number of 
other interesting topics. 

Thursday evening, Feb. 15, the dele 
gates will be entertained at dinner at 
Donaldson’s Tea Rooms, as guests of 
Minneapolis commission merchants. 


SOUTH DAKOTA MILL SOLD 


N. R. Murner, a banker of Aberdeen, 
S. D., has bought the mill of the Aber- 
deen Mill Co. The mill, which has been 
idle for about two years, has a capacity 
of 550 bbls daily. Mr. Murner is perfect- 
ing his plans and expects to reopen the 
mill this spring. H. F. Wilson, former 
secretary and manager of the company, 
is now in the insurance business at Aber- 
deen. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


R. C. Tennant, of the Tennant & Hoyt 
Co., Lake City, Minn., is in Miami, Fla. 

Guy A. Thomas, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, will leave Feb. 
14 for Palm Beach, Fla. 

F. A. Ruenitz, vice president of the 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co. Inc., 
returned Feb. 9 from California. 

John Crosby, president of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, expects to 
sail from New York, Feb. 24, for Europe. 

James C. Andrews, of Minneapolis, re- 
ceiver for the Crescent Milling Co., 
Fairfax, Minn., left Feb..9 for Florida. 

A. L. Goetzmann, Minneapolis grain 
man, who has been in California for the 
last month, is expected home about 
March 1. 

William H. Bovey, superintendent of 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, 
left during the week with his family for 
California. 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.67%, ; 
three-day, $4.671, ; 60-day, $4.664,. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 39.40. 

The Piggly Wiggly chain stores, Min- 
neapolis, ate advertising a 16-oz loaf of 
bread for 5c. They claim to have 
sold over 11,000 loaves at this price on 
Feb. 10. 

The Chippewa Milling Co.’s mill at 
Montevideo, Minn., has been closed tem- 
porarily. R. E. Williams, the former 
manager, has resigned and has returned 
East, but is still connected with the com- 


pany. 

A bill before the Minnesota House of 
Representatives provides that an em- 
ployee of the state grain weighing and 
inspection department who is 60 years of 

and who has been employed for 
more than 25 years by the department, 
may be retired on a pension of one half 
his salary. 

Edward B. Clement, an old-time Min- 
neapolis grain man, at one time asso- 
ciated with E. S. Woodworth in the 
Clement-Woodworth Co., died at his 
home here Feb. 11. Mr. Clement was 76 
years of age. He had been a resident 
of Minneapolis since 1856. Three sisters 
survive him. 

Based on the close today (Feb. 13), 
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the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.07 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.05; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.09, No. 1 northern $1.07; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.05, No. 1 northern $1.08; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark 92c, No. 1 north- 
ern 90c. 

V. A. Phelps, who has been represent- 
ing the Red Star Milling Co., of Wichita, 
Kansas, in Michigan-Wisconsin territory, 
has been transferred to New England, 
with headquarters in Boston. Mr. Phelps 
is well known in Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin, where he was an official of the Al- 
lied Trades of the Baking Industry. 
W. J. Robinson, of Saginaw, Mich., suc- 
ceeds Mr. Phelps as Red Star represen- 
tative in that territory. 





MONTANA 


Great Fartits, Monr.—Somewhat firmer 
inquiry for feedstuffs, induced by a 
tightening of the grip of cold weather, is 
the only change in the milling situation. 
Even the feed inquiry has not been trans- 
lated into anything like a steady demand 
for output, and business is really no bet- 
ter in that line than it has been since 
Jan. 1. 

Montana stockmen have this year had 
things in their favor as to weather con- 
ditions, a thing that has dulled demand 
for stock feeds greatly. Since the middle 
of December there has hardly been a 
semblance of zero weather, and but little 
time when feed of any kind was needed. 
Even the recent cold has not resulted in 
firmer prices for feeds. 

Current mill quotations: patent flour 
$7.25 bbl, and first clear $4.75, in 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots; 
bran $25 ton and standard middlings $27, 
same terms. 

NOTES 


Snow covers the larger portion of agri- 
cultural Montana, and the average depth 
is said to be from two to five inches. 

Six hundred workmen were started in 
lumber mills at Libby within the last 
few weeks, thereby increasing the local 
sale of milling products. It is said that 
the biggest force is now employed there 
that has been used since prior to the war. 

W. H. Wayman, manager of the Valier 
irrigation project, states that car short- 
age continues to harass the wheat growers 
of that section. Local elevators are full, 
there being four in that town, and it is 
Mr. Wayman’s estimate that there are 
fully 500,000 bus wheat still held in gran- 
aries on farms. 

Mr. and Mrs. Marion W. Sherwood 
have returned from their honeymoon in 
eastern cities, following their marriage in 
Chicago some weeks ago. Mr. Sherwood 
is a son of J. W. Sherwood, vice presi- 
dent and manager of the Royal Milling 
Co. He has been associated with the 
advertising and sales department of the 
firm since he was graduated from Dart- 
mouth College in 1921. 

Montana’s cattle herds have been losing 
ground in the last year, according to the 
report of the Montana co-operative live 
stock and agricultural report issued by 
George A. Scott, agricultural statistician. 
The report accounts for 1,400,000 head of 
cattle, including dairy cows, and the esti- 
mated value is put at $47,236,000, com- 
pared to 1,420,000 head a year ago, with 
a value of $43,552,000. The loss has come 
in decreased herds of beef animals, there 
having been some increase in dairy cattle. 
The total value of all farm products for 
the state during 1922 is estimated at 
$141,536,000. Crops, principally wheat, 
provided $87,699,000 of the total. There 
are estimated now to be 2,315,000 sheep 
in the state. Joun A. Curry. 





JERSEY CEREAL FOOD CO. SOLD 

PrrrssurcH, Pa.—The plant and as- 
sets of the Jersey Cereal Food Co., Ir- 
win, Pa., were sold at receiver’s sale on 
Feb. 6 for $200,000. The purchasers are 
members of an executive committee 
which looked after the interests of the 
stockholders when the company was de- 
clared bankrupt some months ago. The 
new owners intend to apply for a state 
charter under the name of the Jersey 
Cereal Co., and will continue operations. 
The company was originally capitalized 
at $5,000,000 with $4,000,000 subscribed, 
most of it in western Pennsylvania. 

C. C. Larus. 
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Shipping directions did not improve 
during the week ending Feb. 10, and 
southwestern mills continued to operate 
but little better than half time. A gain 
in production of 7,500 bbls was reported 
by Kansas City mills, however, which 
was the result of increased operations of 
two plants. Some of the local mills lost 
running time, compared with the pre- 
vious week, 

Energies of millers were mostly con- 
centrated on obtaining instructions, and 
preference was given them over new 
orders. The volume of flour being car- 
ried on mills’ books is abnormally heavy 
for this time of the year, and shipping 
directions on a large part of it are far 
past due. 

Despite this situation, new bookings 
were in fair volume, although most of 
them were for 30- to 90-day shipment. 
Practically all Kansas City mills sold 
more flour than they made during the 
week, orders averaging about 75 per 
cent of capacity. One large mill sold 
over capacity. Substantial orders from 
smaller bakers were reported by one 
company, and this class of trade con- 
stituted the bulk of business done. 

Nominal quotations were unchanged to 
20c higher than on Feb. 3. The general 
advance was about 10c bbl. Sales at 
sharp discounts were again reported, 
both by Kansas City and interior south- 
western mills. Buyers wanting flour for 
prompt shipment were able to buy al- 
most at their own price at many mills. 

Export sales were few, the bulk of the 
business being with Holland. Blenders 
and bakers bought small quantities of 
clear grades, but the market for them 
was, as a whole, weak. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat 
flour, short patent, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City, $6.20@6.70; 95 per cent, 
$5.70@6.10; straight, $5.30@5.90; first 
clear, $4.50@4.80; second clear, $3.75@ 
4.25; low grade, $3.25@3.60. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
Output of Kansas City mills, with 


comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
4 | ee 132,900 76,959 58 
Previous week .... 132,900 69,487 2 
Beer GED csccseces 114,900 81,200 70 
Two years ago.... 112,800 72,300 64 
Five-year Average .......cseseecees 65 
SUMP ORE SVOTERS 60.6 62h i0 ccc revive 69 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
Output of 88 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
ssouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

Wed. 4-20 .ncccee 518,430 268,070 51 
Previous week ... 520,230 277,652 53 
pS Prete 486,930 273,031 56 
Two years ago... 438,870 221,463 53 
PEVOPGRT BVOTERS 2 cccceevcccsetees 60 
TOR*FOOP GVOTERS occccscvecccesecse 66 


Of the mills reporting, 7 reported do- 
mestic business good, 76 fair and 42 
slow. 

Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 9,616 bbls, as against 13,300 in the 
previous week. 


ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, 
representing a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
WO BRD: cic cc cceescicecss 16,539 35 
Previous week -+ 28,622 60 
FOOP OHO. cocccccvctece -+ 23,665 49 
Two years ago - 16,969 35 





WICHITA OUTPUT 

Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

WOR, G20 .cccvccecs 64,620 30,493 47 

Previous week ..... 64,620 32,607 50 

VOOF ABO wccccveese 64,620 34,163 52 

Two years ago..... 39,420 28,279 71 
MILLFEED 


Millfeed was in urgent demand, and 
diminishing stocks and lack of offerings 
from mills resulted in a price advance 
of 50c ton in bran and $1 in shorts. 
Some sales were made at even larger 
gains. Most of the sales were to the 
Zast, Southeast, and in local territory. 
Texas and the Pacific Coast were also 
in the market, but were unable to make 
many purchases. Practically all south- 
western mills are far behind on feed 
eontracts, and indications are that the 
market will remain strong the next two 
months. Gray shorts were purchased this 
week at current prices for April deliv- 
ery. Buying for all February and 
March shipment is common. Current 
quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: bran, 
$27@27.50; brown shorts, $28@28.50; 
gray shorts, $31@32. 

EXPORT FLOUR RATES 

Following are current through rates on 
flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, via New Orleans 
50%,c, Glasgow, via New Orleans 521,c 
February and March seaboard, via New 
York 47c; Belfast, Dublin, via New Or- 
leans 52¥%4c February and March sea- 
board, via New York 60c; Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, Antwerp, via New Orleans 
50%4c February seaboard; Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, via New York 58c; Ant- 
werp, via New York 58c; Hamburg, 
via New Orleans 4914c, via New Yor 
58c; Christiania, via New Orleans 581,,c, 
via New York 66c; Copenhagen, via New 
Orleans 581,c, via New York 66c. 


KANSAS CITY WHEAT RECEIPTS 


Receipts of ‘wheat, by grades, in Kan- 
sas City from July 1, 1922, to Dec. 31, 


1922, as reported to E. L. Morris, district 
federal grain supervisor (figured in car- 
loads) : 


DARK HARD WINTER 


Sam- 

No.1 No.2 No.3 No. 4No.5 ple 

July ..... 67 458 420 215 50 70 
AUB. cocce 34 497 678 272 77 40 
Sept. .... 9 248 418 230 71 46 
OCR. cocce 3 145 219 127 38 27 
WO. cocse 12 154 159 92 16 16 
DOS. coves 11 176 255 129 19 11 


Totals.. 136 1,678 2,149 1,065 271 210 
HARD WINTER 


Sam- 

No.1 No.2 No.3 No. 4No.5 ple 

July ..... 341 1,749 2,131 782 127 332 
Aug. 127 1,414 2,136 980 174 246 
Sept. ..... 54 1,345 1,469 648 257 342 
Get, cccee 41 930 1,177 6539 198 453 
BOG. coave 33 989 1,149 410 116 131 
Dec. ...+. 28 1,490 1,954 802 214 317 


Totals.. 624 7,917 10,016 4,061 1,086 1,821 
YELLOW HARD WINTER 











Sam- 

No. Sy, SO, 8 A ES ple 

BT cesesvce 2 72 136 1 6 

[ae 4 82 210 rH 2 5 

ere 1 69 62 7 4 7 

OOb, aceceses 1 100 50 8 4 38 

Nov 0 76 37 11 14 41 

BE, scscvces 1 55 37 2 4 15 

Totals 9 454 622 116 29 112 
RED WINTER 

Sam- 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No.5 ple 

SUP csdcese 29 261 498 381 88 65 

BUR. ccccve 0 74 294 292 111 140 

Bept. cesece 4 41 159 140 77 198 

TEs ccevese 1 33 127 1438 73 «0495 

Pe 1 17 46 55 32 454 

DOG, cccsces 1 12 79 69 28 161 

Totals ... 36 428 1,203 1,080 409 1,603 

MIXED 

Sam- 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No.5 ple 

SEAT wcsvccs 11 156 363 168 27 36 

AUB. coccce 9 88 344 261 77 70 

Dept. occcos 8 70 4158 121 61 91 

OE. wcccece 6 40 126 68 27 183 

WOVe ccceces 3 57 106 55 22 302 

DOG. ociccvss 5 62 228 147 30 86133 

Totals ... 42 473 1,824 820 2384 815 


Only one car of amber durum arrived 
during this period. Receipts of durum 
were two cars of No. 1, three cars of 
No. 2, and five cars of No. 3; of red 
durum, 44 cars of No. 1, 63 cars of No. 
2, 25 cars of No. 3, 5 cars of No. 4 and 
1 car of No. 5. One car of hard white 
was received, grading No. 2. Arrivals 
of soft white were four cars of No. 1 
and 17 cars of No. 2. 

Total arrivals of all varieties of wheat 
for the first six months of the present 
crop year were 40,814 cars, graded as 
follows: 

No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 Sample 

897 11,034 15,245 7,147 2,030 4,461 

OKLAHOMA-TEXAS RATE HEARING 


Interstate commerce commissioners 
will hear evidence presented by the 
Oklahoma Millers’ Association, the 
Southwestern Millers’ League, and vari- 
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ous railroads, in Kansas City, Feb. 23, 
concerning the petition of the two for- 
mer agencies for lower rates on flour 
from Oklahoma to Texas points, includ- 
ing Galveston. A reduction was made 
several months ago in the wheat rates 
in the territory involved, but flour rates 
were neglected. The rate on wheat 
from Oklahoma City to Galveston was 
reduced from 431,c to 4lc, while the 
charge of 43¥,c for flour remained in 
effect. 

CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING IN KANSAS 

“Co-operation in Marketing Kansas 
Wheat” is the title of a special quarterly 
bulletin just issued by the Kansas state 
board of agriculture. fhe bulletin, 
which is largely the work of Theodore 
D. Hammatt, formerly manager of the 
old Crosby Roller Milling Co., Topeka, 
Kansas, but for several years special 
assistant secretary of the board, com- 
prises a careful study of farmers’ ¢\e- 
vators and co-operative marketing ent«r- 
prises in Kansas, supplemented by cx- 
haustive data and comment on co-oper 
tive marketing as developed in Canecis a, 
in the Northwest and among California 
fruit and nut growers. 

The conclusions reached by the study 
are that co-operative marketing is “by 
all odds the most sensible and practi: al 
we can adopt.” This statement is, how- 
ever, qualified by insistence that co- 
operative marketing must be handied 
through a strong central agency. 


BLACK BROS. TO BUILD POWER PLANT 


Black Bros., owners of mills at Bue 
ae and Beatrice, Neb., announce 
that they will soon begin the construc- 
tion of a hydroelectric plant at Beatrice, 
which will furnish power for the opera- 
tion of both mills. The plant will cost 
$100,000, and is expected to do away 
with the trouble the company experi- 
enced during the past year, when tlie 
waterpower, under which both mills were 
run, was insufficient for needs. ‘Tlie 
Beatrice mill has a daily capacity of 
550 bbls, and the Blue Springs plant 300. 

The surplus power from the plant will 
be sold to several towns in Nebraska. 


SNOW IN -PART OF SOUTHWEST 


The first general snowstorm of tlie 
winter fell early this week in the South- 
west, and wheat fields in Texas, Okla- 
homa and Nebraska were mostly cov- 
ered. Rain preceded the snow in some 
sections. In Kansas, but little moisture 
was reported, and there was a sharp 
drop in temperatures. The Kansas week- 
ly crop bulletin said: 

“It is rather early to ascertain the ef- 
fect of the extreme low temperatures on 
wheat that was unprotected by snow 
covering, but present reports indicate no 
serious damage. The slight growth it 





Fireproof Sheds, Well Lighted and Ventilated, Line the Galveston Docks 
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been making during the mild weath- 
ny stopped tod in places the tops of 
the plant were nipped, turning brown. 
In the western thir of the state, where 
little or no wheat showed above the 
ground, the additional week of drouth 
had a detrimental effect on it.” 
January, 1923, was the warmest Janu- 
ary in the history of Kansas and the 
third driest January on record, accord- 
ing to S. D. Flora, state meteorologist. 


NOTES 

Vv. L. Lavery, Illinois representative 
Rodney Milling Co., spent part of this 
week at the home office of the company 
here. 

Clarence O’Gordon, sales manager the 
Greenleaf Milling Co., Minneapolis, was 
in Kansas City this week, going from 
here to St. Louis. 

‘Thomas S. Sopher, for 18 months head 
miller for the Alva (Okla.) Roller Mills, 
has resigned and returned to his former 
home at Chicago. 

Karl Humphrey, Jr., small son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Karl E. Humphrey, El Reno, 
Okla., is convalescent after a severe at- 
tack of pneumonia. 

Chemists connected with Kansas and 
Oklahoma mills met at Arkansas City, 
Kansas, Feb. 10, to discuss affairs con- 
nected with their work. 

F. H. Strickland, connected with the 
Kansas City office of the Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. has returned from a month's 
trip through Illinois and Wisconsin. 

Charles Barrows, export sales man- 
ager Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
City, will return Feb. 16 from a busi- 
ness trip to Cuba and Porto Rico. He 
left Kansas City Dec. 26. 

Fred C. Ropte, sales manager Goerz 
Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, was in 
Kansas City part of this week on his 
return from an extended business trip 
to central and northern states territory. 

A new Allis Perfection sifter was 
purchased from the Kansas City office 
of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. this week 
by the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation. 
It will be installed in the Wellington, 
Kansas, plant of the company. 

G. M. Lowry, secretary Wichita (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co., and Mrs. Lowry 
were in Kansas City, Feb. 6, on their 
way to Florida for a vacation. J. H. 
Moore, president of the company, and 
Mrs. Moore will join Mr. and Mrs. 
Lowry later. 

Members of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade will vote, Feb. 17, on amendments 
to the rules which will permit elevator 
operators to charge persons having grain 
in store 40c month for each 1,000 bus. 
The charge is designed to cover part of 
the cost of various kinds of insurance 
carried to protect the grain of custom- 
ers. 

Total clearances of wheat at Galves- 
ton during January were 1,914,000 bus, 
an increase of 843,492 bus for the corre- 
sponding month of last year. Wheat on 
board ship, but not cleared, amounted to 
272,000 bus. Total wheat clearances 
from that port since July 1, 1922, are 
13,041,693 bus, compared with 38,586,625 
for the same period last season. 

Examiner Disque, of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, will conduct the 
hearing of the western grain and hay 
rate case in Kansas City, Feb. 13. A 
reduction of 10 per cent in freight rates 
is demanded by utilities commissions in 
Kansas and other western states. Grain 
and hay exchanges and milling organiza- 
tions will be represented at the hearing. 

R. C. Mead will come to Kansas City 
next week from Great Bend, Kansas, to 
take the position of sales manager of 
the Sun-Ray Products Co., a subsidiary 
of the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. Mr. 
Mead was formerly in the sales depart- 
ment of the latter organization, but left 
several months ago to act as sales man- 
ager of the Moses Bros. Mills at Great 
Bend. 

George E. Hincke, vice president of 
the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., who re- 
turned a few weeks ago after a year in 
Europe, will sail with Mrs, Hincke, Feb. 
24, on the Adriatic, with a special ex- 
cursion party, for Alexandria, where he 
will leave them and proceed to London 
by way of Constantinople and the Con- 
tinent. After spending a few weeks at 
the company’s London office, he will re- 
turn to America late in the summer. 
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In 1883 there were eight flour mills 
and as many more wholesale flour and 
feed dealers in Kansas City, according 
to a telephone directory for that year 
which was recently discovered. The di- 
rectory contained 427 names. Only one 
of the milling companies of that period 
is still in business—the Zenith Milling 
Co., of which L. S. Mohr, one of the 
founders, is now president. 

Wheat receipts in Kansas City, Feb. 8, 
were only 42 cars, the smallest since 
April 22, 1920. Movement was small all 
week. One of the larger Kansas mills 
reported that it bought only 900 bus 
wheat one day and 1,050 bus the next, 
at 62 country elevators. Farmers are 
not disposed to sell, but millers general- 
ly have a considerable volume of wheat 
in store. 

James R. Koontz, assistant traffic man- 
ager of the Santa Fe Railroad, has been 
elected vice president of the St. Louis & 
San Francisco Railway Co., and will be 
in charge of traffic on that line after 
March. Mr. Koontz has been a freight 
officer of the Santa Fe system for more 
than 20 years, and is well known to mill- 
ers, having attended most of the millers’ 
conventions in recent years. 


Dr. H. E. Barnard, head of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking, Chicago, was in 
Kansas City this week on his way home 
after several weeks among bakers on 
the Pacific Coast. He says that both 
his experiences on the coast and happen- 
ings at home in his absence have tre- 
mendously increased his belief in the 

ossibilities of joint efforts by millers, 
fchese and allied industries to increase 
the consumption of bread. While here 
Dr. Barnard conferred with millers and 
bakers on this and other current ques- 
tions. He was entertained at dinner by 
millers one evening, and met the prin- 
cipal bakers at luncheon on Friday. 


OKLAHOMA 


An advance of 20c bbl has been made 
in flour prices by representative millers, 
and $2 ton on mill-run bran, wheat bran 
and shorts. This was not done so much 
to follow wheat advances or to conform 
to a general rule of supply and demand 
as to regulate a parity between increas- 
ing sootndtien costs and selling prices. 
General business conditions are said to 
be tending toward increased cost of man- 
ufacture. 

The week showed an increase in do- 
mestic business, and with some leading 
mills a satisfactory export trade. 
Twenty-four members of the Oklahoma 
Millers’ Association, who attended an in- 
formal dinner. and meeting on Wednes- 
day, were of the opinion, almost unani- 
mously, that the outlook was encourag- 
ing a most of them reported an 
unusually light movement at present. 

Millfeed manufacturers report a con- 
siderably improved business in Okla- 
homa. Demand is better for bran and 





Loading Grain at the Sunset Elevator, Galveston 


shorts, because of rain and snow. Move- 
ment has been light into the southeast- 
ern states. Memphis reports much feed 
and grain on sidings, with a lax demand 
that is increasing demurrage costs. 

Hard winter wheat short patent flour 
sold up to $6.90 bbl, and soft wheat pat- 
ent at $7.20. 


NOTES 


R. A. Irwin has resigned as manager 
of the Butler County Milling Co., Poplar 
Bluff, Mo., to return to a position with 
the Arkadelphia (Ark.) Milling Co. He 
was succeeded in Poplar Bluff by E. D. 
Frank. 

F. E. Russell, federal government en- 
tomologist, has found qvillennee of green 
bug damage to wheat in fields of Cooke 
County, Texas, but the wheat is growing 
rapidly and he believes the damage will 
be overcome and the bug eradicated. 

S. H. Frieze, president of the San 
Antonio Macaroni Co., announces that 
G. H. Burns has been elected general 
manager. The company’s plant gives 
employment to 40 persons, and has a 
daily capacity of 32,400 packages of 
macaroni. 

Charles H. Newman, who recently be- 
came general manager of the Burrus 
Mill & Elevator Co., Fort Worth, Texas, 
was succeeded as sales manager of the 
Collin County Mill & Elevator Co., Mc- 
Kinney, Texas, by R. J. Walton, vice 
president of the Collin County company. 


NEBRASKA 


Omana, Nes.—Milling conditions in 
this territory show some improvement, 
and millers are looking forward to the 
future with considerable more confi- 
dence. Nearly all of the mills were able 
to show a profit on the business they did 
in the last: six months of 1922, and al- 
though trade in January was much light- 
er than they had expected it to be, yet 
on the whole the first month of the year 
was a moderately good one. 

The domestic market is not heavily 
stocked with flour, and dealers are show- 
ing a stronger inclination to make pur- 
chases. Most of the buying done in the 
week of Feb. 4-10 has been for imme- 
diate or early shipment. There has not 
been much change in flour prices. The 
best patent flour has sold locally at 
around $6.60@6.80. 

There has been a fairly good move- 
ment of wheat to this market recently, 
and the mills have had no difficulty in 
supplying their requirements. The dark 
hard winters continue to sell at a sub- 
stantial premium over ordinary winters. 

There is a good demand for millfeeds. 
Omaha mills and jobbers are selling their 
products in round lots at the following 

rices, f.o.b., Omaha: bran, $27 ton; 

rown shorts, $28; gray shorts, $30; 
middiings, $31; red dog, $34.50; alfalfa 
meal, choice $28.50, No. 1 $26.50, No. 2 
$22; linseed meal, $56.60; cottonseed 





meal, 43 per cent, $52.50; hominy feed, 
white $28, yellow $28. 
OMAHA OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha mills, with compari- 


sons, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

BeBe sc desccees 23,100 21,603 93 

Previous week ..... 23,100 23,183 100 

BOOP GRO occecoceece 18,000 16,120 89 

Two years ago..... 24,000 13,042 54 
NOTES 


A letter from Geneva, Neb., says: 
“Agriculturists say the wheat will stand 
the dry weather for about 30 days, but 
if moisture is not abundant in the spring, 
there will be no crops of any sort. The 
subsoil is very dry.” 


Examination of Senate File 258 re- 
veals that a provision in the bill would 
repeal the Smith standard bread loaf 
passed by the last legislature. The 
Smith law provides that loaves of bread 
shall weigh one pound, a pound and a 
half or a multiple of one pound. The 
law was attacked by Omaha bakers and 
was sustained by appeal to the United 
States Supreme Court. The bill in ques- 
tion does not change the Smith standard 
weight law, but provides that these 
weights “shall not apply to rolls or 
fancy bread, nor to loaves bearing a 
plain statement of the net weight.” 


Arguments that the present law gov- 
erning employment of county farm 
agents Day cpp taxation by a minority 
occupied the entire time of the lower 
house of the Nebraska legislature on 
Feb. 4. The agents were put under 
fire when the bill introduced by Repre- 
sentative James Quinn, of Elkhorn, 
farmer-representative from Douglas 
County, came up for consideration. The 
bill provided that the question as to 
whether $5,000 annually should be paid 
a county farm agent be referred to a 
vote by the entire county. It was assert- 
ed that passage of such a measure would 
sound the death knell to farm agents in 
counties containing large cities. 

Leicn Leste. 





CEREAL PRODUCTION IN ITALY 

The Treasury Department of the Ital- 
ian government is reported to have made 
available to the Minister of Agriculture 
2,000,000 lire, which at the present rate 
of exchange would be about $100,000, for 
carrying on propaganda for increasing 
the production of cereals in Italy. The 
plan of the Minister of Agueditare is 
to use these funds in carrying on an 
advertising campaign and for the estab- 
lishment of experiment stations at which 
to give practical demonstration of im- 
proved farming methods. It is intended 
that these experiment stations be placed 
in those sections where agriculture is 
least intensive. The entire programme 
is to be carried out with the co-operation 
of agricultural schools and colleges. 
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Although most dealers describe the 
local flour market as having been ex- 
ceedingly dull for several weeks, a few 
report a slight improvement the past 
few days. At least they claim to have 
sold fair-sized amounts to the smaller 
bakers and grocers. 

On the whole, however, the local flour 
situation has been very unsatisfactory 
to most jobbers and bakers. Very few 
of them complain of being rushed with 
orders, and say that, regardless of how 
attractive their prices might be, the 
trade will not buy. Jobbers and whole- 
sale grocers are generally well supplied; 
in fact, one has been trying to resell 
flour this week. 

Without a doubt the bread price war 
between chain store companies has af- 
fected the demand for flour locally. 
This is especially true of the retail bak- 
er, who in some cases is surrounded by 
stores of these concerns. In many in- 
stances the outputs of these bakeries 
have been cut down to the minimum. 
This slashing of prices has prevented the 
small bakers from buying. Although 
one chain store company is no longer 
giving bread away with every purchase, 
prices are still at a very low level. It is 
understood that these concerns today are 
selling bread at 21%4,@3c for the 16-oz 
loaf, which is a price that the com- 
mercial baker cannot compete with. 

Practically the only business passing 
at present is in soft winter wheat flours. 
Some sales of fair amounts were re- 
»orted this week to cracker bakers and 
jobbers. Considering the call for other 
flours, sales were of fair volume and 
most welcome. 

Business with local mills is about un- 
changed. In spite of the quiet demand, 
mills are running fairly steady, al- 
though the output this week fell a little 
under that of the previous week. 

The export situation shows very lit- 
tle change, and sales were unconsequen- 
tial. Few inquiries are being received, 
and exporters find it impossible to com- 
pete with Canadian mills. 

Rye flour was inactive and _ sales 
were nominal. The trade is not in a 
buying mood, and will not show any 
interest, regardless of attractive prices. 
White is quoted at $4.55@4.85 bbl; me- 
dium, $4.25@4.50; dark, $3.40@3.75. 

Although durum mills are not doing 
much new business in this market, they 
are not complaining about conditions 
locally. The trade has its requirements 
taken care of for several months and 
is ordering out flour quite freely, so 
that durum mills are reported to be 
running steadily. No. 2 semolina is 
quoted at $5.50 bbl, jute; No. 3 semo- 
lina, $5.20@5.40; durum flour, $5@5.10; 
clear, $4.20@4.30. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago: spring top patent $6.30@6.80, 
standard patent $5.90@6.50, first clear 
$4.75@5.30, second clear $3.60@4.10; 
hard winter short patent $5.60@6.25, 95 

er cent patent $5.20@5.80, straight 

.80@5.40, first clear $4.50@4.90; soft 
winter short patent $6@6.60, straight 
$5.50@6.20, first clear $4.40@5. 


MILLFEED 

The millfeed market continues tight, 
with offerings limited. Prices show lit- 
tle change, but southwestern feed is 
very firm. Demand is not active, al- 
though during the last few days there 
has Coon some improvement. The East 


has been bearish in its ideas, but is in- 
pret, Rae feed for prompt and Feb- 
ruary-March deliveries, 


some sales 


are reported. Mixers are not buying 
much at present. Most of them are 
pretty well supplied, although they are 
picking up snap offers from time to 
time. 

Business with mixed feed manufac- 
turers is not very good. There is some 
demand for mixed cars, but farmers as 


a whole are only buying on a hand-to- . 


mouth basis. Business is reported as 
being the lightest since last September. 
As supplies are reported light, mixers 
look for improved sales soon. At pres- 
ent they have few orders on their books, 
and their plants are not running very 
heavily. 

Spring bran is quoted at $29@30 ton; 
hard winter bran, $30@30.50; soft win- 
ter bran, $30.50; standard middlings, 
$29.50@30.50; flour middlings, $31@ 
33.65; red dog, $33@36.65. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
Feb. 6-10 ..ccseccs 40,000 22,000 55 
Previous week ..... 40,000 24,000 60 
. - eaaarren 40,000 20,000 50 
Two years ago..... 26,700 14,500 54 


CASH WHEAT 


Red winter wheat was again the fea- 
ture of the local cash market. A\l- 
though premiums on Nos. 1 and 2 red 
remain nominally at 14@l6c over May, 
it is reported that they would command 
anywhere from l6c to 20c over, and or- 
dinary red l5c over. A sale of No. 4 
red was reported yesterday at about 
9c over May. 

Arrivals of red wheat in this market 
are nominal, and only a few cars were 
offered during the past week. Millers 
are anxious to pick up whatever is on 
sale, but the higher premiums do not 
seem to draw out increased offerings. 
One local trader is understood to have 
stated that good soft wheat will bring 
most any price asked. 

Hard winters are fairly steady, but 
milling demand is rather quiet, due main- 
ly to the dull flour market. There has 
been a fairly good demand from ship- 
pers for hard winters this week, and 
sales for shipment totaled 235,000 bus. 
Spring wheat premiums show little 
change, with receipts light and demand 
nominal. 

Durum wheat continues to be shipped 
in fair amounts, but demand is quiet; in 
fact, toward the end of the week it was 
really a drug on the market. Premiums 
did not follow the advancing options, 
and prices are 3@8c lower. Red durum 
seemed to bring a better price than the 
mixed grades. 

Receipts of all wheat for the week 
amounted to 149 cars, compared with 
188 last week, and 204 a year ago. 

Premiums on Nos, 1 and 2 red, 14@16c 
over May, No. 8 red, 13@15c over; No. 
1 hard, May price to 2c over; No. 2 
hard, 1144¢ over to Sc under; No. 1 dark 
northern, 6@13c over May; No. 2 dark, 
2@8c over; No. 1 northern, May price to 
5c over. 

CORN PRODUCTS 


The market on corn goods is very firm, 
and the advance seems to have had a 
stimulating effect on the demand. Corn 
millers report a fine business this week, 
and seem unable to satisfy the urgent 
call for supplies. Shipping directions 
are good, and most mills are running 
steadily. 

Export trade has been very quiet of 
late, and most millers and exporting 
firms say it has been nearly impossible 
to agree with importers on prices. One 
round lot was reported sold for export 
during the past week. 

Corn flour is quoted at $1.85@1.87¥, 
per cwt, white and yellow granulated 
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corn meal $1.75@1.80, white and yellow 
cream meal $1.75@1.80, pearl and granu- 
lated hominy $1.80@1.85, oatmeal $2.861,, 
jute, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago; rolled 
oats, $2.571, per 90-lb sack. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


A further decline was noticeable this 
week, and prices show a loss of $1@1.50 
ton, attributed mainly to resellers. Oil 
meal is being quoted on a basis of $53 
@53.50 ton, f.o.b., Chicago. Very little 
buying is reported by mills and dealers, 
and the trade is showing little interest 
in the moderate offerings. Mills are still 
running at reduced capacity, and are not 
in a position to offer meal to any extent. 


NOTES 


A membership on the Chicago Board 
of Trade sold on Feb. 6 at $5,400, net, 
to the buyer. 

V. P. Campbell, of the Snell Mill & 
Grain Co., Clay Center, Kansas, was in 
Chicago recently. 

L. J. Weitzman, head of the Weitz- 
man Milling Co., is in the East this 
week on business. 

Captain E. Gonzenbach, of the Falls 
Rolier Mills Co., Sheboygan Falls, Wis., 
called at this office on Feb. 9. 

E. S. Wagner, Minneapolis, sales man- 
ager Star & Crescent Milling Co. was 
in Chicago over the week end. 

C. C. Anthon, Chicago mana 
the Southwestern Milling Co., 
confined to his home by illness. 

J. A. Cullen, of the Loughry Bros. 
Milling & Grain Co., Monticello, Ind., 
was in Chicago during the week calling 
on the trade. 

H. R. Strauss, of the Bertley Co., mill- 
feed, returned to Chicago on Feb. 9 
from a two weeks’ pleasure and business 
trip in the East. 

W. P. Brooks, sales manager Bower- 
sock Mills & Power Co., Lawrence, Kan- 
sas, called at this office on Feb. 7. He 
was here to arrange for representation 
in this market. 

Charles L. Roos, Wellington, Kansas, 
president of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, called at the Chicago office of 


r for 
ne., is 


the Federation on Feb. 10. He was 
on his way East. 
Dr. C. Brewster Morison, of the 


American Institute of Baking, gave an 
address on Feb. 5 at a meeting of the 
Englewood Women’s Club, Chicago, on 
the subject of bread. 

The Ismert-Hincke Milling Co.’s Chi- 
cago sales force held a meeting at the 
Hotel Atlantic on Feb. 6. Charles L. 
Rock, superintendent of branch office, 
and F. G. Somers, local manager, gave 
talks. 

G. W. Moody, of the Weyauwega 

Wis.) Milling Co., spent several days in 

hicago this week. While here Mr. 
Moody made arrangements with C. W. 
Dilworth, millers’ agent, to handle his 
firm’s account in this territory. 

Franklin Edwards, general manager 
Marshall (Minn.) Flour Mills Co., called 
at this office on Feb. 5. While here Mr. 
Edwards made arrangements with the 
V. Thompson Co. to represent his com- 
pany in Chicago. He left on Feb. 6 for 
an eastern trip. 

The L. S. Greenwood Co., milling en- 
gineers, Milwaukee, Wis., has closed a 
contract to rebuild a 150-bbl mill for 
the Uhl-Snider Milling Co., Conners- 
ville, Ind. The plant will be four stories, 
of frame construction, and will be com- 
pleted about April 15. 

The Durand, McNeil & Horner Co., 
and John W. Eckhart & Co., of Chicago, 
received the awards to furnish Cook 
County institutions with flour during the 
next three weeks. The price was $5.39 
for hospital and jail, and $5.19 for the 
Oak Forest poor farm. 

J. W. Messick, sales manager Crete 

Neb.) Mills, with Harvey M. Pinnick, 

olumbus, Ohio and West Virginia rep- 
resentative, called at this office on Feb. 5. 
Mr. Messick left for Roanoke, Va., 
where he will open a branch sales of- 
fice for the Crete Mills and will have 
supervision of eastern territory for this 
firm. 

The Dudmun-La Budde Co., recently 


organized at Milwaukee, will conduct a 


wholesale feed and grain business. It is 
building a warehouse in North Milwau- 
kee, to cover an area of 100x200 feet, 











and which will be completeed in May. 
Officers: Bently Dudmun, president: 
Roy La Budde, secretary; Ed La Budie, 
treasurer. 

H. R. McLaughlin, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. Minneapolis, visited the 
Chicago office of the company this week, 
Mr. McLaughlin was manager of this 
office some years ago, and his many old 
friends were glad to see him. H. [., 
Brainard, formerly at the Minneapolis 
office, has been transferred to Chicayo, 
and will assist Mr. Mariner in the coun- 
try sales department. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, -secretary and 
manager American Bakers’ Association 
and director American Institute of Bak- 
ing, returned to Chicago on Feb. 10 from 
an extensive visit to the Pacific Coast. 
He stated that conditions in the baking 
industry there are very satisfactory. 
I. K. Russell, editor Baking Technolozy, 
returned from a trip to the Pacific 
Northwest on Feb. 8. 

The Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 
Chicago, reports the following recent 
fires: elevator of Shellabarger Elevator 
Co., Decatur, IIl., totally destroyed; 
Rosebud (Mont.) Mercantile Co.’s cle- 
vator on Jan. 29 sustained a par'ial 
loss; frame mill at Savona, N. Y., oper- 
ated by Fred Schuyler, totally destroyed 
on Feb, 1; Plansifter Milling Co., Ok!a- 
homa City, Okla., warehouse and gar ige 
destroyed on Feb. 5. 

F. A. Mudge, of Peru, was elecied 
president of the Farmers’ Trade Deal- 
ers’ Association of Illinios, at the clos- 
ing session of the annual convention at 
Decatur on Feb. 8. Other officers: first 
vice president, L. W. Olmstead, Sonio- 
nauk; second vice president, C. H. Bon- 
ell, Owaneco; treasurer, W. H. Hin- 
dahl, San Jose. Directors: W. A. Glas- 
er, Sublette, D. H. Allen, Delavan, and 
Ferdinand Meier, Nokomis. 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavkee, Wis.—The character of 
flour buying during the week of I eb. 
4-10, when the wheat market demonstrat- 
ed an upturn with a well-sustained bull- 
ish tone, which was reflected by an ad- 
vance of 20@25c bbl, indicated that 
there is a wide divergence of opinion re- 
specting future values. One miller, mak- 
ing a casual analysis on the basis of the 
week’s sales, figured that about 25 per 
cent of his customers feel that flour at 
present prices is a g buy, while 75 
per cent are staying out of the market 
under a belief, implied if not expressed, 
that the flurry will be short-lived. 

The bakery trade apparently is not re- 
ducing its supplies as rapidly as in re- 
cent months, judging by the shrinkaze 
of flour sales on this account. Family 
trade is approximately equal to the nor- 
mal for this period. it is a bit too early 
to determine with any degree of acci- 
racy the effect of the extension of tiie 
chain store bread war in Chicago io 
Milwaukee, which occurred during the 
week, Milwaukee’s situation so far his 
not developed any giving away of brea, 
although the chain stores are offering 
the 1-lb loaf at 5c, and the 24-oz loaf «t 
8c, while the regular retail trade is 
asking 10c and léc. 

After about two weeks of extreme'y 
light production, Milwaukee mills were 
able to put operating schedules back ‘0 
about 50 per cent of capacity in the 
week ending Feb. 10 under a small ac- 
cumulation of orders and shipping direc- 
tions. There is no particularly pressing 
traffic ap sa here, save the interfer- 
ence of eastern embargoes. These are 
oe as being probably a potenti:! 
help to flour trade later in the season, 
when Lapeer of dwindling sup 
plies will be necessary. 

With the bulk of business in bakers 
patents, and mills engaged in fierce com- 
petition for a share of the limited trade, 
the advance in straight was somewhat 
less than in ps A patent. Inasmuch as 
spring wheat vanced relatively less 
than winters, the advance went to its 
length largely under the pressure of win- 
ter flours. At the close, on Feb. 10, 
fancy city brands of hard spring wheat 
patent were quoted at $6.75@7.50, and 
straight at $6.30@6.75, in 98-Ib cotton 
sacks. 

The dearth of ort business affects 
all grades, principally clears. Domestic 
customers, however, are absorbing the 
available supply of first clear, so that 
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Milwaukee mills have little to offer cur- 
rently. With low grade clear the situa- 
tion is less favorable, and difficulty is ex- 
perienced in getting bids. Prices, there- 
fore, are largely nominal, and on an un- 
changed basis. First clear was quoted 
at $5.40@5.80, and second at $4.10@5.10, 
in 98-lb cottons. : 

The strong position of winter wheat, 
especially red, has pushed Kansas flour 
prices upward 20@25c bbl, but there has 
been no buying flurry on the strength 
of the upturn. In this market No. 1 red 
winter is quoted at $1.37@1.39 bu, while 
No. 1 dark Dakota northern is selling at 
$1.25@1.31, and No. 1 hard winter at 
$1.25@1.25%. The situation is a pecu- 
liar one, and affords exceptional prob- 
lems. One mill aya | both spring and 
Kansas is asking 60c bbl less for Kan- 
sas than for spring patent, and 30c bbl 
less for straight. While the spread is 
narrower, it is apparently still sufficient 
to throw an advantage to Kansas among 
those seeking price preference, regard- 
less of the particular noncompetitive 
needs. At the close, on Feb. 10, fancy 
brands of Kansas patent were quoted at 
$6.80@6.90, and straight at $6.40@6.45, 
in 98-!b cottons. 

MILLFEED 


A yenewed rush of buying turned the 
market about and injected strength into 
prices when they were threatened with 
and actually manifested a softer tone. 
Milwaukee mills, like those in most other 
markets, have no problem of getting rid 
of iced; theirs is one of satisfying buy- 
ers who have: orders booked and want 
delivery. 

Middlings prices are $1 ton higher. 
Under the pressure of advances of 50c 
@S1 ton in winter bran, spring bran rose 
50c, selling at a discount of $1: under 
winter. Standard middlings are par to 
50¢ higher than spring bran, after ruling 
at a discount for some time. Flour mid- 
dlings are up $1 in sympathy. Red dog, 
however, is unchanged. Rye feed is firm- 
er to 50c ton higher, with hominy feed 
unchanged. Reground oat feed declined 
50e ton. Oil meal and cottonseed meal 
were marked off $1.50@2.50 ton. Gluten 
feed was unchanged, with nothing avail- 
able inside of 30-day shipment. 

Mills quote bran at $28.50@29.50 ton, 
standard middlings $29@29.50, flour mid- 
dlings $30.50@31.50, red dog $82@34, 
and rye middlings $27, in 100-Ib sacks, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Receipts of millfeed at Milwaukee in 
the week ended Feb. 10 were 150 tons, 
compared with 390 in the same week in 
1922; shipments were 8,608 tons, com- 
pared with 8,132 last year. 

MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Capacity Output Per ct. 
0 50 


Feb. 4-10 i<scsauia 16,000 8,000 

Previous week ..... 16,000 1,150 7 
Last YORR . cssveaee 16,000 8,000 50 
Two years ago..... 24,000 5,582 24 
Three years ago.... 24,000 13,000 54 
Four years ago..... 18,000 5,700 82 
Five years ago..... 16,000 9,200 54 


The movement of flour fell short of 
the same week in 1922. Receipts were 
19,250 bbls, compared with 25,900 last 
year, and shipments were 14,450 bbls, 
compared with 15,970. 

RYE FLOUR 

With the stronger tendency of cash 
and future rye prices, although this 
amounted to but %¢ bu at the close, rye 
flour prices took a brace during the 
week of Feb, 4-10 and advanced 5@10c 
bbl, outside for straight. Ordinary dark 
likewise was marked up 10c. The ad- 
vance was less than might ordinarily be 
expected, in view of the strength of 
grains and flour as a whole. Flour trade 
showed no decided change and ran along 
about as before, with contract custom- 
ers taking their usual quantities, mostly 
straight and pure dark. 

Export call is almost entirely absent, 
but rye millers have become accustomed 
to this and are more concerned about 
developing domestic trade. They still 
have Much to contend with in regard to 
the ridiculously low offers which are be- 
ing made by the big bulk buyers, notably 
eastern brokers. ese form the back- 
bone of the market so far as the main 
outlet of production is concerned. Ap- 
ae these a have lost sight 

comparatively rice of rye, 
and are bidding for capile at figures 
which millers cannot accept. 
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Mills in Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
—— are no longer inclined to sell 
their flour at any price, merely to keep 
their ae and accounting departments 
occupied, without thought of bank bal- 
ances. Considerable expression is heard 
that a change has come in the attitude 
of rye millers with respect to acceptance 
of below-cost offers. Temporarily this 
is known to have some detrimental influ- 
ence on volume, but in the long run the 
policy is believed to portend better 
things. 

At the close, on Feb. 10, pure white 
rye flour was quoted at $5.60@5.70 bbl, 
straight at $5@5.10, pure dark at $4.35 
@4.60, and ordinary dark at $3.60@4.20, 
in 98-lb cottons. 


CORN GOODS 


Corn millers describe the situation as 
unsatisfactory. There seems to be little 
recognition among buyers that the price 
of corn is relatively very high, for the 
few inquiries make astonishingly low 
bids, with claims that these have found 
ready acceptance in some other quarters. 
A year ago cash corn was selling at 52, 
@54c bu in this market, and corn flour 
at $1.50@1.55 per cwt, while at present 
the cash article commands 733,@741,c 
bu, and the asking price on corn flour is 
$1.83. Nevertheless, bids received at 
mills range as low as last year’s quota- 
tions. Needless to say, there is little dis- 
position to make deals. 

Domestic call for corn goods continued 
very light, while the usual export de- 
mand was almost entirely absent. Mills 
are operating on limited schedules to fill 
back orders, for new sales are insignifi- 
eant. Prices, while firmer, due to the 
advance of 214,@3c bu, are nominally un- 
changed. At the close, on Feb, 10, corn 
flour was quoted at $1.83, corn grits 
$1.78, and corn meal $1.73, in 100-Ib 
sacks. 

NOTES 


The feed mill of the Saul Sinaiko Coal 
& Feed Co., 1900 Railroad Street, Madi- 
son, was totally destroyed by fire on 
Feb. 6, causing a loss estimated at 
$25,000. The flour and feed warehouse 
was badly damaged and the contents 
ruined. 

O. W. Holman, who formerly conduct- 
ed a custom feed milling business at 
Barron, which was acquired by his 
brother recently, has opened a mill in 
Hillsdale, and will also handle a general 
line of flour, feed and seed. It is the 
only mill in this community. 

F. H. Richmond, manager of the 
Shawano (Wis.) Flour Mills for the 
past four years, has resigned to accept 
an executive position with a large paper 
mill concern at Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
For the present the mill will be conduct- 
ed under the direction of Mrs. Richmond, 
who has been assisting her husband for 
several years. 

Southwestern mills with branch offices 
or other direct sales connections in Mil- 
waukee are conducting intensive adver- 
tising campaigns to popularize their 
brands in this territory. The Glade mills 
of Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co.. hav- 
ing an office at 317 Caswell Block, is ad- 
vertising its Mother’s Best family patent 
in the Milwaukee newspapers. 


The Oscar A. Anderson Co., Palmyra, 
conducting a number of feed mills and 
lumber yards in southern Wisconsin. has 
completed settlements with its creditors 
and the petition for involuntary bank- 
ruptcy filed recently has been dismissed. 
The property continued as a going con- 
cern during the peg a The cor- 
poration is capitalized at $500,000, and is 
said to have succeeded in effecting an 
adequate refinancing. 


The Petit Salt Co., Milwaukee, has dis- 
posed of its entire property.to the Rug- 
gles & Rademaker interests of Manistee, 
Mich., which intend to make the Mil- 
waukee dock the principal distributing 
point. The Waukegan, Ill., plant of 
the Petit company is included in the 
transaction. Edwin B. Schuette, secre- 
tary-treasurer and manager of the Petit 
company, is retained by the new own- 
ers in the same capacities, and the Petit 
company sales and office staff likewise is 
kept intact. -The.Ruggles interests are 
completing. a large new salt plant in 
Manistee. The Petit salt docks in Mil- 
waukee are regarded as among the larg- 
est of the kind in the country. 

L. E. Meyer. 
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Continued firmness of the securities 
market in the face of the exciting Ruhr 
developments attracts much attention in 
quarters which are familiar with the sen- 
sational response to similar developments 
in previous years. Securities are being 
purchased by hard-headed investors, ap- 
parently on the belief that the country is 
in for a year of good business and that 
the great industries will show large gains 
in the near future. Higher prices for 
steel, copper and other basic metals and 
commodities show that there is a strong 
demand for the things which only a few 
months ago were virtually unsalable. 


LABOR SHORTAGE 


There is quietly developing an actual 
labor shortage in some of the great in- 
dustries. Nobody can tell just what will 
grow out of it, but the fact is that skilled 
mechanics are at a premium. The supply 
is below the demand, but this does not 
mean that there is no unemployment. 
There is developing a gradual weeding 
out of undisciplined men and a better 
apportionment of those who are really 
able to take good positions. At certain 
centers there is an oversupply of work- 
ers, which is not to be wondered at in view 
of the uneven distribution which often 
takes place. 

It is safe to say that there will be no 
further reduction in wages, so far as the 
great industries are concerned. It is true 
that in many cases it would be unreason- 
able to ask workers to accept a reduc- 
tion when living conditions are as onerous 
as they are today. One of the greatest 
problems of the next few months will be 
so to reduce living expenses as to make 
it easier for the average family to make 
both ends meet. 

Advices from the agricultural sections 
show that conditions are somewhat better 
and that the farming classes are not suf- 
fering the acute distress which was plain- 
ly evident in some quarters a few months 
ago. This improvement is fortunate, for 
the farming classes represent an enor- 
mous portion of the nation’s purchasing 
power and it stands to reason that it is 
always difficult to bring about genuine 
prosperity in this country when there 
have been serious losses for the farmers. 


BRITISH DEBT ADJUSTMENT 

The financial situation will be much 
relieved by a satisfactory settlement of 
the British debt problem. It is fortunate 
that this question has been in the hands 
of the two splendid commissions repre- 
senting the American and the English 
people. : The public has taken kindly to 
the proposal, and its final settlement will 
be of immense assistance in ridding the 
financial situation of one more distress- 
ing uncertainty. It will be of great ad- 
vantage, therefore, to have the payments 
and interest rates fixed once for all. 

In the judgment of some shrewd ob- 
servers, France is making headway in 
bringing Germany to terms. It will be a 
long fight and perhaps a disagreeable 
experience, but the development of the 
French campaign so far indicates that 
the whole movement has been admirably 
planned with the sole idea of forcing 
Germany to declare herself in favor of a 
righteous settlement and then to get busy 
and make a fat payment on the bill. 


SECRETARY MELLON 


The average business man little realizes 
the enormous asset that the nation has 
in Secretary Mellon. An unskillful sec- 
retary of the Treasury at this stage of 
the reconstruction campaign could soon 
precipitate panicky conditions and cause 
acute financial disturbance. Every move 
that the Treasury’ has made in the direc- 
tion of paying ay it owes has been 
skillfully handled, and the programme of 
new financing has been adroitly managed. 


There have been no missteps. The Treas-. 


ury has«passed through a very difficult 
period of financing, with the rearrange- 
ment of a volume of loans’ which has 
been so great as to present exceptional 
problems in American finance. 


Everything has come through all right, 
and the government finances today are 
in a wonderfully strong position, with 
many hundred million dollars saved to the 
holders of the various Liberty Bond issues 
as a consequence of the fine leadership 
of financial affairs. Unless unforeseen 
difficulties arise, the Treasury will be 
called upon to re-finance $2,000,000,000 
of loans this year. The burden of last 
year was much heavier, and the money 
markets much more treacherous. It is 
obvious that the management of the new 
loans will be skillfully accomplished. 

Although one of the richest men in the 
United States, with enormous private in- 
terests, Secretary Mellon accepted the 
Treasury portfolio at a time when his 
strong leadership was much needed in 
order to bring the country through an 
exceptionally trying money market 
period. 

The probability is that the government 
will continue to be an important factor 
in the money market for some time to 
come, for the plain fact is that the enor- 
mous flotations of Liberty Loans, to- 
gether with the large emissions of short 
term certificates, have distributed the 
government obligations among the largest 
body of holders on record, except in war 
times. 

It is fortunate that the American peo- 
ple are holding government bonds, for 
the market has leds broadened, and slow- 
ly but surely a multitude of thrifty in- 
vestors, especially those of the small 
variety, have been instructed in the ad- 
vantage of security investments. All this 
makes for definite improvement in the 
bond market, and accounts for the fact 
that the United States has today the 
largest, most powerful and best organized 
bond market in the world. 


SPRING BUSINESS 


The country is doing a splendid busi- 
ness, and with the approach of spring 
there is good reason to believe that this 
will show further expansion. There is 
under way an amazing new construction 
campaign, and thousands of new dwell- 
ings and business structures are being 
put up throughout the United States in 
the effort to supply the enormous de- 
mand. This is a safe and sane move- 
ment and, notwithstanding the existing 
high price levels for building materials 
and labor, the demand relates to one of 
the primary necessities of mankind and 
cannot be disregarded without inflicting 
an enormous damage upon the country. 





FRENCH WHEAT FLOUR SUBSTITUTE 

According to a decree of Dec. 19, 
1922, wheat flour as it comes from the 
mill, except that exempted for certain 
purposes by an article of the decree of 
July 28, 1922, must be composed of the 
following: 90 per cent of wheat flour 
and 10 per cent of ie flour, rice flour, 
or a mixture in equal parts of rye and 
rice flour. 

As it is possible, states Le Bulletin 
des Halles, that certain departments will 
find difficulty in supplying themselves 
with the substitutes, an inquiry will be 
made in the different departments as 
to the stock of rye in each department, 
the results of which will be published 
in the Journal Officiel with as little de- 
lay as possible, so that those interested 
will know where they can obtain rye. 

On the other hand, owing to the 
abundant crop of rice in Indo-China, 
large exportations of this cereal will be 
made to France. 





AUSTRIA’S WHEAT IMPORTS 
During the first six months of 1922, 
Austria imported 129,192 tons of wheat, 
of which Jugo-Slavia supplied 22 per 
cent; Italy, 14 per cent and the United 
States, 3 per cent. Of the 36,343 tons 


‘of rye imported during the same period, 


the United States furnished over. 50 per 
cént; France, 9 per cent. There were 
$6,252 tons of corn imported, the United 
States supplying 40 per cent and Jugo- 
Slavia, 11 per cent. 
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Lykes Brothers’ service to Bremen is 
among the best maintained, a vessel each 
week being loaded out for this port. 
Fortnightly service is maintained to 
Hamburg, Rotterdam and Amsterdam. 

The West Indies service is better at 
present than at any previous time in the 
history of the port. Lykes Brothers have 
two or more sailings each month, alter- 
nating with the Lone Star Steamship 
Company, which maintains similar serv- 
ice to these islands, giving Galveston 
ordinarily an average of a boat each 
week or oftener in busy seasons. 

Oil burning steel vessels capable of lift- 
ing from eight thousand to ten thousand 
tons are used principally in this trade. 
These ships carry the highest insurance 
classifications of any vessels in the Ship- 
ping Board fleet, assuring to shippers 
a low insurance rate. 

The service of the various foreign 
lines operating to Galveston is also of 
the highest type. The Harrison-Leyland 
Lines operating to Liverpool, the Lar- 
rinaga Line to Manchester, the Castle 
Line to Antwerp and Ghent, the French 
Line to Havre, and the Hamburg Ameri- 
can Line to German ports are represen- 
tative. 

The list includes, besides the ones 
shown above, the Norway, Mexico and 
Gulf Lines to Scandinavian ports; the 
Swedish, American, Mexico Lines to 
Scandinavian ports; the Trans-Atlantic 
Steamship Line to Scandinavian ports; 
Booth Line to Liverpool; Cosulich Line, 
for south side Europe; Elder Dempster, 
Liverpool, Havre and Bremen; Creole 
Line, Mediterranean ports; Nervion 
Line, Barcelona and Bremen; Dalgliesh 
Line, Liverpool; Holland-America Line, 
Rotterdam and Amsterdam; Italian Line, 
Mediterranean ports; Ocean Line, Bre- 
men, Hamburg and Scandinavian ports; 
Royal Spanish Mail Line, Spanish ports; 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha, South America 
and Far East; Suzuki & Company, to Far 
East, and a number of others engaged 
in regular or spasmodic service. 

J. H. W. Steele maintains regular 
service to the two most important Mexi- 
can ports, Tampico and Vera Cruz, op- 
erating a privately owned steamer in the 
service. This vessel adequately cares 
for most of the Mexican tonnage along 
with the many oil tankers which make 
the trip and carry small cargoes of 
various kinds. 


GALVESTON, THE CITY AND PORT 


(Continued from page 696.) 
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Close co-ordination between rail and 
water facilities is the secret of the quick 
dispatch of cargo which may be obtained 
at Galveston. The docks are so arranged 
that each is served by its individual rail- 
way connection, independent of others, 
thus insuring prompt delivery of cargo 
where needed, even though another dock 
might be completely filled. Often these 
sheds at shipside are served by rails 
on two sides, tracks being very common 
on the apron of the wharf. This enables 
a ship to load direct from cars, thereby 
decreasing delays and handling costs. 
Shipside tracks are very common on the 
newer docks. Pier 41, which is under 
lease to the Cotton Concentration Com- 
pany, has three tracks serving it; one on 
the waterfront side, one on the land side 
and an elevated track serving the third 
floor of the big shed, independent of the 
other two. 

The plant of the Cotton Concentration 
Company is ideally situated for the han- 
dling of flour. It is two-story, construct- 
ed of re-enforced concrete, and divided 
into sections, each separated from the 
other by concrete firewalls. Its fireproof 
construction means a material cut in the 
insurance costs when flour is stored for 
some time. It is equipped with portable 
electric cranes for handling flour in sling 
loads, as well as electric trucks and other 
handling devices both for handling flour 
in the plant or into the ship. It is thor- 
oughly rat proof, and is conceded to be 
one of the finest constructed and 
equipped warehouses in the South. Be- 
ing located at shipside, drayage and 
other handling is eliminated, not only 
decreasing handling costs, but prevent- 
ing damage as well. 

The Galveston Wharf Company has 
many other warehouses in almost equal- 
ly good condition to handle flour. Pier 
40, which is used by S. Sgitcovich & 
Company and Lykes Brothers, is also 
constructed of re-enforced concrete and 
is among the best in the harbor. It is 
well equipped for handling transit cargo, 
and meno adapted for storing mer- 
chandise pending arrival of a ship. 

There are about twenty of these ware- 
houses along the waterfront, the whole 
comprising 3,967,922 square feet of cov- 
ered space, or 52,833,486 cubic feet of 
storage space, all of which is well adapt- 
ed to the handling of almost any kind 
of cargo which might be offered. 
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Interior of One of Galveston’s Warehouses 


All of the facilities mentioned above 
are located directly at shipside on the 
inner channel, from whence a ship may 
be loaded direct to its full capacity and 
enabled to sail without the slightest dif- 
ficulty. 

One of the principal factors in build- 
ing up the business of the port has been 
the Galveston Commercial Association. 
Combining all the activities of a cham- 
ber of commerce, this organization has 
developed an excellent traffic bureau 
which has worked unceasingly to protect 
the best interests of the port and of the 
shippers using it. From the beginning 
the policy of the organization has been 
to always protect the shipper whose nat- 
ural outlet is through Galveston, the 
officials believing that by this method 
good will would be engendered and the 
port’s business increased. 

The port was created and developed 
largely at the instigation of the middle 
western people, and since that time every 
effort of the Commercial Association 
has been directed toward keeping the 
gateway open for traffic and making it 
available for a still larger number of 
people. The territory of the port is 
naturally limited by the Rockies on the 
one side and the Mississippi River on 
the other, and Galveston at all times 
tries to maintain a rate to the port dif- 
ferentially lower than that applying to 
more remote ports. Where the differ- 
ence to ports may be ignored, then this 
port stands for equalization so that the 
shipper may have as many outlets as 




















Ships from All Over the World Taking on Cargo at Galveston 





possible without paying a penalty for 
the extra service. 

In practically every important rate 
fight which has come up in the past ten 
years, Galveston has been found along- 
side of and fighting hard for the prin- 
ciples advocated by interior shippers 
wherever possible. The statement made 
here was recently borne out when Gal- 
veston interceded on behalf of the cof- 
fee importers in the trade territory con- 
tiguous to this port and succeeded in 
obtaining a much lower level in the rates 
on green coffee, in spite of the opposi- 
tion of other ports which were trying to 
protect the then existing movements 
through their own gateways on a higher 
level of rates. 

The railway freight rates to any port 
largely make the business of the port, 
and if out of line with charges made to 
other ports will drive the business to the 
cheaper channel. The association is con- 
stantly guarding against discrimination 
of this character, and has been fortun:te 
in the past in maintaining a just sched- 
ule in spite of keen competition. 

Rates on grain and flour have received 
special attention, and the association has 
made strong efforts to attract additional 
shipments of these commodities through 
this port. 

Last spring a delegation of Galveston 
steamship agents, accompanied by an 
executive of the association, made a trip 
through the southern milling territory, 
confining their attentions for the most 
part to points lying along the Santa I’e 
Railway Lines. Millers were interviewed 
all along the route, and the facilities for 
handling flour were thoroughly outlined. 
As a result the exports via this port 
have been materially increased since that 
time, and many millers have taken ad- 
vantage of what they believed to be a 
new outlet for their surplus products. 

In 1921, Galveston startled the nation 
by handling more wheat for export than 
any other United States port. Some con- 
gestion resulted from the unprecedented 
flow, this being largely caused by un- 
identified cars the bills of lading of 
which were detained in the interior for 
various reasons, the cars reaching port 
far in advance of the documents. Near- 
ly two million dollars have been spent 
in providing additional elevator space at 
this port. The movement this season has 
naturally fallen off with the decreased 
foreign demand, but once it picks up this 
port confidently expects to regain its 
portion of the business. 

Galveston has never been a_ port 
through which any imports in large quan- 
tities have moved. Formerly coffee was 
brought in by small schooners in fairly 
large quantities, but this business 
stopped in 1900. In the past two years 
it has been re-established. The country 
back of Galveston is a producer of raw 
materials for the most part, and requires 
no imports in any great measure, but the 
manufacturing center is gradually mov- 
ing westward, and with the discovery of 
fuel oil in large quantities, and coal and 
lignite, there is no doubt that the Mid- 
dle West will soon come into its own as 
a manufacturing area. 

At the present time Galveston ranks 
second only to New York in point of 
export valuations, but cannot retain the 
title of second port for long, having soon 
to relinquish it to some port fortunate 
enough to have a big import movement. 
This we believe will be remedied in time, 
following which this port will doubtless 
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rank closer to the leader, New York, 
than any other port in the country. 

One big item in the growth and de- 
velopment of the country as well as the 
port has been the trunk line railways. 
Galveston is served by four of these, 
the Santa Fe, Southern Pacific, Interna- 
tional & Great Northern and the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas. All have done 
much to develop business through this 
port, but the prestige of Galveston as a 
grain and flour port is largely due to the 
Santa. Fe. This is a purely Texas line, 
having no eastern outlets other than 
those situated on the Texas Gulf Coast. 
It reaches ca © gg section of the 
grain and flour It, and handles enor- 
mous quantities of tonnage for export. 

The future of the port of Galveston is 
absolutely linked with that of the inte- 
rior territory which this port serves. 
Its port activity represents the greater 
part of the business of the city, and this 
will naturally increase in proportion to 
the development of the trade territory 
surrounding it. Galveston people are 
confident that the territory in question 
will remain the greatest producing area 
in the country for all time to come and, 
consequently, they are willing to spend 
money liberally in making this port one 
of the best in the United States. 

The port has made wonderful progress 
in spite of most trying conditions. Al- 
though many obstacles have been over- 
come, others remain to be solved, but 
the citizens as a whole remain confident 
that the future holds nothing but good 
for them. This is the spirit that built 
a seawall unequaled in history, a cause- 
way, and even lifted the whole town “by 
its boot straps,” so to speak, and raised 
the city’s grade above possibility of dam- 
age by high water. Certainly the future 
of the port should be safe in the hands of 
a citizenship which has accomplished such 
deeds as these in the past. 





GOVERNMENT FLOUR PURCHASES 

Curcaco, Int.—The United States quar- 
termaster’s department, 1819 West Per- 
shing Road, Chicago, awarded contracts 
on Feb. 2 for furnishing it with a large 
quantity of flour. The Southwestern 
Milling Co., Ine., Kansas City, Lexing- 
ton (Neb.) Mill & Elevator Co., and the 
Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co. received 
the awards on hard wheat flour, and F. 
W. Stock & Sons, Hillsdale, Mich., on 
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How Sacked Goods for Export Are Stored at Galveston 


soft wheat flour. All contracts were 
made on basis of f.o.b. destination, de- 
livery to be made in new single or double 
cotton 98’s. Contracts for some points 
were not awarded, as it was stated that 
the chemist wanted to go over samples 
submitted. Names of mills receivin 
contracts, point of delivery, amount an 
price in cents per pound, follow. The 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., will re- 
ceive contracts on either Golden Light 
or Keystone, having submitted the low- 
est bids for some points. It will be de- 
cided, later, which of the two brands will 
be taken. 


Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo., hard wheat flour in new single 
cotton sacks, 98 lbs net: West Point, 
60,074 lbs, Golden Light at 2.895c, Key- 
stone 2.855c; Mitchell Field, Garden City, 
N. Y., 45,080 Ibs, Golden Light 2.925c, 
Keystone 2.885c; Fort Slocum, New York 
Lighterage, 40,082 lbs, Golden Light 
2.895c, Keystone 2.855c; Camp McClellan, 
Ala., 78,400 lbs, Golden Light 2.885c, 
Keystone 2.845c; Madison Barracks, 
Sacket Harbor, N. Y., 40,082 lbs, Golden 
Light 2.895c, Keystone 2.855c; Fort Jay, 
N. Y., New York Lighterage, 40,082 lbs, 
Golden Light 2.895c, Keystone 2.855c; 














Two American Vessels Taking on Cargo at the Same Dock 








Fort McPherson, Ga., 75,068 lbs, Golden 
Light 2.885c, Keystone 2.845c; Fort Wil- 
liams, Portland Harbor, Maine, 40,082 
Ibs, Golden Light 2.915c, Keystone 2.875c ; 
Fort Bragg, Fayetteville, N. C., 150.038 
Ibs, Golden Light 2.945c, Keystone 2.905c ; 
Fort Ogelthorpe, Ga., 42,140 lbs, Golden 
Light 2.895c, Keystone 2.855c; Bay Ridge 
Station, Long Island, Fort Hamilton, N. 
Y., 80,164 lbs, Golden Light 2.895c, Key- 
stone 2.855c; Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y., 
60,074 Ibs, Golden Light 2.915c, Keystone 
2.875c; Fort Totten, Whitestone, L. IL, 
60,074 lbs, Golden Light 2.895c, Keystone 
2.855c; Fort Sam Houston, Texas, 1,200,- 
000 lbs, Golden Light 2.775c, Keystone 
2.735c; Fort Brown, Texas, 40,082 Ibs, 
Golden Light 2.875c, Keystone 2.805c; 
Fort McIntosh, Texas, 46,550 Ibs, Golden 
Light 2.865c, Keystone 2.825c; Fort Bliss, 
Texas, 270,088 Ibs, Golden Light 2.955c, 
Keystone 2.915c; Camp Marfa, Texas, 
50,078 lbs, Golden Light 2.955c, Keystone 
2.915c; Nogales, Ariz., 63,014 lbs, Golden 
Light 2.915c, Keystone 2.875c; Boston, 
Mass., Q. M. I. Depot, 59,976 lbs, Golden 
Light 2.915c, Keystone 2.875c; Fort Ethan 
Allen, Vt., 40,082 Ibs, Golden Light 2.93c, 
Keystone 2.89c; Fort Sill, Okla., 110,054 
Ibs, Golden Light 2.535c, Keystone 2.495c ; 
Fort Thomas, Newport, Ky., 60,074 lbs, 
Golden Light 2.705c, Keystone 2.665c; 
Langley Field, Va., 40,082 lbs, Golden 
Light 2.865c, Keystone 2.825c; Jefferson 
Barracks, Mo., 60,074 lbs, Golden Light 
2.55c, Keystone 2.5lc; G. I. Depot, St. 
Louis, 98,000 Ibs, Golden Light 2.55c, 
Keystone 2.51c; Fort Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas, 70,070 Ibs, Golden Light 2.415c, Key- 
stone 2.375c; Fort Hayes, Columbus, 
Ohio, 40,082 lbs, Golden Light 2.745c, 
Keystone 2.705c; Fort Benning, Ga., 
200,018 Ibs, Golden Light 2.955c, Key- 
stone 2.915c; Fort Des Moines, Iowa, 
44,982 Ibs, Golden Light 2.55c, Keystone 
2.5lc; Fort William, Portland, Maine, 
60,074 Ibs, Golden Light 2.915c, Keystone 
2.875c; hard wheat flour, packed in new 
double cotton or new double cotton and 
jute sacks, 98 lbs net, New York G. I. 
Depot, Bay Ridge Station, 240,002 Ibs, 
Golden Light 2.895c, Keystone 2.855c. 

Lexington (Neb.) Mill & Elevator Co: 
Fitsimons General Hospital, Bunell, 
Colo., 70,070 lbs at 2.53c; Fort Logan, 
Colo., 40,082 lbs at 2.53c; Fort D. A. Rus- 
sell, Wyo., 50,078 lbs at 2.53c. 

Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co: Fort 
Riley, Kansas, 40,082 lbs at 2.485c; Camp 
Meade, Md., 79,968 lbs at 2.87c; Fort 
Snelling, Minn., 137,200 Ibs at 2.58c. 

E. W. Stock & Sons, Hillsdale, Mich., 
soft wheat flour packed in new single 
cotton sacks, 98 lbs net: Fort Jay, New 
York Lighterage, 24,010 Ibs at 3.2c. 


S. O. Werner. 
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The long period of quietness in the 
spring wheat flour market continues un- 
broken. All reports state that business 
is extremely slow. Evidently, buyers 
still have ample stocks on hand. Sales 
are mostly confined to odd mixed cars 
with feed. Prices show no indication of 
change. Quotations, on Feb. 10: top pat- 
ents, jute, $7.10 bbl; seconds, $6.60; first 
clears, $6.40,—in mixed cars, delivered, 
Ontario points, less 10c bbl for cash. 

Demand for winter wheat flour is 
poor; only a few sales of small lots 
were made during the week. Mills seem 
to have lost interest in this market, and 
offerings are light. Prices, therefore, re- 
main steady. Mills are asking $5.20 bbl, 
delivered, Montreal, for 90 per cent pat- 
ents, in secondhand jute bags. 

Export business does not improve. 
Flour seems to be practically unsalable 
in over-sea markets. Buyers are indif- 
ferent to all offers. No sales of spring 
wheat flour are reported. For export 
to United Kingdom markets, spring 
wheat flour is worth 36s 6d per 280 lbs, 
jute bags, c.i.f., Glasgow, Liverpool or 
London. Soft winters are _ generally 
quoted at 36s, in cotton bags. same basis 
as springs, although some sales of small 
lots were reported during the week at 
36s 6d. 

MILLFEED 

Supplies are becoming extremely 
scarce, owing to inactivity in the flour 
market. Car lot quantities are not 
available. Prices are unchanged. Bran 
is quoted at $26 ton and shorts at $28, 
bags included, net cash, in mixed cars 
with flour, delivered, Ontario points. 


WHEAT 


Ontario winter wheat is in fair supply. 
Deliveries are moderate. Mills find no 
difficulty in filling their requirements, as 
these are small. Most of the current 
crop grain already marketed has found 
an outlet through export demand. No 
2 red or white is selling at $1.15 bu, 
f.o.b., shipping points, according to 
freights. No. 1 northern is quoted at 
$1.26, f.o.b., Bay ports, and $1.12, f.o.b., 
Fort William, all rail. 


CEREALS 


A moderate domestic demand exists 
for rolled oats and oatmeal. Although 
list quotations have not changed, there 
are many reports of mills shading prices 
in order to secure business. Rolled oats 
are quoted at $3.15@3.25 per 90-lb bag, 
mixed car lots, delivered; oatmeal, in 98- 
Ib bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 
Export business is dead. Nominally, 
rolled oats are worth 42s per 280 lbs 
and oatmeal 39s 6d, jute, c.i.f., Glasgow, 
seaboard loading. Reground oat hulls 
are meeting with a ready sale, and prices 
have advanced $1@1.50. The quotation 
is $17.50 ton, Montreal freights. 


COARSE GRAINS 


These are in fair demand. Ontario 
oats are scarce. No. 2 white Ontario 
oats, 45@47c bu, country points; barley, 
59@6lc; rye, 85@87c; No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 623,c, cars, Ontario points; 
No. 2 yellow corn, 89c, Toronto freights, 
Canadian funds; whole wheat screen- 
ings, $22.50 ton, Ontario points. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Ocean freight rates on Canadian flour 
remain at the level of a week ago. 
Quotations: United Kingdom 19c per 100 
Ibs, Rotterdam 19c, Hamburg 19c, Ca- 
nadian funds; Copenhagen 25c, Chris- 





tiania 25c, American funds. Shipping 
companies report inquiry for flour space 
improving, but their operations are 
— handicapped by the embargoes 
plac by American railways, which 
make it difficult to get shipments of 
flour through for export. 


CANADIAN PACKAGE DIFFERENTIALS 


The Canadian National Millers’ As- 
sociation has issued the following list 
of revised package differentials, effec- 
tive Feb. 12, 1923. This cancels the 
schedule of Sept. 1, 1922. 


BASIS PER BBL—98’S, JUTE 
WOGTONS ccccccccscce $ .65 per bbl over basis 
Half barrels ........ *1.40 per bbl over basis 
98's cotton *.15 per bbl over basis 
49’s cotton *.25 per bbl over basis 


24's per bbl over basis 
14's per bbl over basis 
12's per bbl over basis 
10’s per bbl over basis 


7's e046 « per bbl over basis 
OO GEIR cevcsvses *1.15 per bbl over basis 
7’s paper .......... .40 per bbl over basis 
Jute covers ......... *.30 per bbl over basis 
140’s jute .05 per bb! under basis 
*Denotes change. 


NOTES 


The Naylor-Osborne Co., Ltd., has sold 
the machinery and leased the premises 
of its 50-bbl mill at Essex, Ont., to the 
Gordon-Macdonald Milling Co. Ltd. 
Mr. Macdonald has been the operating 
miller of the Essex plant for many 
years. 

An epidemic of influenza has struck 
the flour and grain trade of this city. 
Many companies have their staffs seri- 
ously depleted by illness, while in the 
smaller offices business operations are 
curtailed by the absence of members of 
the firm from the same cause. 


The Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., is to build an addition of 750,000 
bus capacity to its elevator at Goderich, 
Ont. Sufficient property to enable the 
company to carry out this plan has been 
purchased. The cost of the addition is 
estimated at $300,000, and it is to be 
completed early in 1924. 


The Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation is advising its members that at 
the last meeting it was decided that Ca- 
nadian mills should, wherever possible, 
cease prepaying freight charges. It is 
pointed out that, by prepaying freights, 
mills are carrying additional and unnec- 
essary credit for their customers and 
are out the interest of the additional 
credit, the stamp taxes, etc., when issuing 
checks for freights. The only excep- 
tion to this rule is when the destination 
of freight is a flag station or prepay 
station and where a full car-is loaded to 
be distributed among two or more con- 
signees at its destination. In these cases 
it is necessary that the freight charges 
should be prepaid. The adoption of this 
practice in eastern Canada will bring the 
milling industry throughout the domin- 
ion into line in the matter of freights. 








MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que.—The' flour » market 
continues quiet, with occasional reports 
of a little extra business having been 
done over the cable in spring wheat 
fon at — - which By 5 vert Hayy not 

ways g to reveal. Fo buy- 
ers generally seem  indifferent,, and do- 
mestic operators have. ample. ‘supplies 
on hand. ws ; 

The general tone of the market is 
steady, and -prices remain unchanged. 
Car lots of first patents are Selling at 
$7.10 bbl, seconds $6.60. and strong bak- 
ers $6.40, jute, ex-track, less 10c bbl for 
cash. 

Buyers are well stocked with winter 
wheat flour, and no great activity can 
be expected until present supplies have 
been worked off. Offerings are none too 
plentiful, which keeps the market steady. 





Prices are unchanged at $5.65@5.75 for 
choice ades, secondhand jute, 
track. roken lots bring $5.90@6, ex- 
store. Winter wheat patents are quoted 
at $6.50, new cottons, ex-store. 

White corn flour is in light deman@; 
and prices remain at $5.20@5.30 bbl 
jute, delivered. 

Millfeed inquiry from the States is 
active, and it is reported that $36.50 
ton was bid for bran by Boston buyers. 
Millers have not announced any change 
of prices, which remain, officially, in 
car lots: bran, $26; shorts, $28; mid- 
dlings, $33; pure grain moullie, $40,— 
including bags, ex-track. Sales of small 
lots in mixed cars were made at $28 for 
bran and $29 for shorts, including bags. 

Rolled oats remain quiet, with prices 
unchanged at $3.15@3.25 per 90-lb bag, 
delivered. 

Flour receipts in the week ending 
Feb. 10 totaled 50,811 sacks; wheat, 
100,232 bus; barley, 30,120; oats, 82,771. 

Stocks of grain and flour stored in 
Montreal on Feb. 3, 1923: wheat, 1,669,- 
872 bus; corn, 324,775; oats, 513,855; bar- 
ley, 159,799; flour, 52,600 sacks. 

A. E. Perks. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirec, Man.—Demand for flour is 
lessening, and local millers report that 
even current orders are for meager 
quantities. Exporting business is disap- 
pointing, and prices such as would not 
meet over-sea trade. Several of the 
western mills continue to work part 
time or are closed. Prices remain un- 
changed. 

For delivery at points between Fort 
William and the Saskatchewan boundary, 
top patent springs are quoted at $6.50 
bbl, jute, seconds at $5.90, and first 
clears at $5.20, mixed cars, 30-day terms; 
cotton, 10c over this basis. Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta points are 10c under 
Manitoba, and Pacific Coast points 30@ 
50e over. Bakers and other car lot 
buyers get special prices. 

MILLFEED 

Bran and shorts are in demand and 
there are ready buyers for all supplies 
obtainable. Prices are firm, no changes 
being reported during the week ending 
Feb. 10. Quotations: bran $20 ton, in 
mixed cars with flour, and shorts $22, in 
bags, delivered, Winnipeg territory. 

WHEAT 

The local market continues to act 
stubbornly. Unsettled conditions in 
Europe caused an advance of 1%,¢ on 
Monday. On Tuesday prices reacted, 
but are now firm and steady. It is im- 
possible to work up any new foreign 
trade at present, prices still being out 
of line. Offerings of all grades are ex- 
tremely light, and demand is so small 
that premiums remain steady. Domestic 
interests seem to be well supplied, and 
are not buying at present. Quotations 
at the close, on Feb. 9, were 2c above 


those_of the previous week. Prices of 
No. 1 northern for the week: 
; o—Futures— 
Cash y July 
see eee $1.10 $1.14 $1.14 
RE SER 1.09% 1.13 1.12% 
Féb: 37 44:2... 1.10% 1.14% 1.14% 
es See 1.09 1.13% 1.13%, 
Webs. 8 cies es “1.10%. 1,14 14 ~ 
Feb. 10°. .4....-, 1.11% hiby 1.15% 


Basis, in. store, Fort William. 

‘Lower temperatures, snow and gen- 
erally more severe weather make haul- 
ing of grain difficult. Inspections for 
the week averaged 149 cars per day, as 
against 200 in the previous week, and 
193 for same period a year ago. 


OATMEAL 


Rolled oats and oatmeal very quiet. 
Following other markets, demand is 
weakening, and millers report orders of 


ex-" 


ats 





small volume. Prices quoted for both 
commodities indicate no change. Quo- 
tations: rolled oats $2.85 in 80-lb cotton 
bags, and oatmeal $3.55 in. 98-lb cotton 
bags, delivered, Winnipeg territory. 
COARSE GRAINS 

The trend is in sympathy with whea', 
and until that market revives not much 
improvement is looked for in coarse 
grains. Oats, barley and rye are dull, 
with prices about unchanged, Export 
and domestic demand slow. Flaxsecd 
continues firm. Since a week ago, oais 
advanced 1c, barley 13¢¢, rye 214¢, flax- 
seed %c. Quotations: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 48c bu; barley, 5554c¢; ry:, 
82c; flaxseed, $2.32%,—in store, For! 
William. 

NOTES 


The increase in the Robin Hood Mill , 
Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask., announced r: - 
cently, is merely taking the form vf 
small changes in the way of roundin» 
out the mill, and will not entail any m:- 
terial increase in capacity. 

Notice of introduction of a motion r 
questing the Canadian National Rai’- 
ways to proceed immediately with the 
construction and. development of the 
Hudson Bay route was given in the Sa 
katchewan legislature this week. 

Many letters of regret at the death of 
the late W. C. Omand, flour exporter. 
Toronto, have been received at this offic: 
They each and all express sympathy i: 
the loss of a friend, and touch on th 
high esteem felt for this gentleman ani 
his wonderful personality. 

The Winnipeg bonspiel is now in prog 
ress and, with favorable weather, ever) 
one is enjoying the customary sports 
during this event. That the Grain Ex 
change and its activities supply much to 
interest bonspiel visitors is proved by 
the number who daily find their way 
into this building. 

On Monday, Feb. 12, at Winnipeg, wil! 
commence the investigations of the royal 
commission appointed to consider the 
matter of transportation of grain from 
the Head of the Lakes. This isa sub- 
ject of much interest to western Can- 
ada, including shipowners, exporters and 
the general public. L. E. Gray. 


VANCOUVER 

Vancouver, B. C.—A slight improve- 
ment in the domestic flour trade is’ no- 
ticeable, due to stocks on hand running 
low and buyers replenishing them, There 
is nothing in sight to encourage millers 
to anticipate a revival of business on 
the lines experienced in the fall, and 
buying is of the hand-to-mouth variety. 
Oriential and European inquiries are very 
few, chiefly on account of previous ones 
being met with information that the 
mills were practically all sold ahead for 
some months on the particular grades of 
flour required. Prices are unchanged. 


CEREALS 
Exceptionally business is report- 
ed in cereals of ‘all kinds, both for imme- 
diate delivery and future shipment. 
There is an excellent demand for coarse 
atmeal and groats for chicken feed. 
‘are firm, with an upward ten- 
dency» 


MILLFEED 


There may have been a time when 


bran and shorts were scarcer and de- 
mand greater than at present, but mill- 
ers cannot remember it. Prices are firm 
at $27.ton for bran and $29 for shorts, 
f.o.b., cars, Vancouver. Feed flour is 
quoted at $3.50 bbl. 


WHEAT 


February —= No. 1 northern 
is selling at 2c bu over Winnipeg May; 
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March shipment, 24,c over May. Euro- 
pean cables are out of line, and no new 
business has been worked. A splendid 
demand exists from the Orient, and con- 
siderable is being done therewith. The 
inquiry has been for the most part for 
No. 2 northern, of which there is a 
shortage, and some exporters have been 
obliged to furnish entire cargoes of No. 
1 on No. 2 sales. 
OCEAN FREIGHTS 

The temporary firmness in United 
Kingdom rates last week has been re- 
placed by very weak conditions. Feb- 
ruary, March and April space is of- 
fered on all sides at 30s, but no business 
has been reported. H. M. Cameron. 





SHANGHAI FLOUR MARKET 

Suancuat, Curnwa, Jan. 9.—There has 
been a cessation of further business in 
American flour and wheat in Shanghai, 
buyers finding prices too —_ Exchange 
at present operates against buying. Five 
thousand tons of American flour and 
3,000 tons of American wheat are ex- 
pected to arrive in a few days. 

Chinese flour continues to advance, the 
quotation honing reached 2.05 taels per 
bag ($6 per bbl). Arrivals of Chinese 
wheat are diminishing. The position of 
the three or four flour mills now operat- 
ing is becoming more and more precari- 
ous, and it is feared that they will be 
obliged to close down. American wheat 
is quoted at $46 - ton, equivalent to 
4.30 taels per picul. 

Chere is no export of Chinese flour, 
for although a demand exists from out- 
side ports the supply is not sufficient for 
local needs. Stocks of flour in Shanghai 
are estimated at 50,000 bbls. 

Any improvement in business for Pa- 
cific Coast flour depends largely on 
whether wheat falls to the world price 
basis. So far there is no tendency in that 
direction. The situation as to Pacific 
wheat supplies is abnormal, for most of 
the grain has left first hands, and the 
balance of the crop is largely owned by 
dealers, speculators and mills in the 
United States. 

Seattle papers state that since the be- 
ginning of the crop year shipments of 
Pacific flour to Shanghai and Hongkong 
and Tientsin had run into 1,000,000 bbls 
up till the end of October. It is neces- 
gary to go back to pre-war days to find a 
like amount of flour coming to China. 

D. ARakiE. 





STANDARD BAKERIES CORPORATION 

Cuicaco, Inn.—The Standard Bakeries 
Corporation, which has been organized 
under the laws of Delaware, with a capi- 
talization of 15,000 shares of $100 par 
value preferred, and 200,000 shares of 
no par value common stock, has made 
Jay Burns, Omaha, chairman of the 
board of directors; C. N. Power, Pueblo, 
Colo., president; W. H. Korn, Daven- 
port, Iowa, and Matt H. Carpenter, Mil- 
waukee, vice presidents; H. M. Freer, 
Akron, Ohio, secretary and treasurer. 

It is announced that the main object 
of the corporation is to consolidate bak- 
ing interests long held more or less in 
common by a group of men who have or- 
ganized the new coumpeny. This, it is 
said, will greatly simp ~ what has been 
a maze of intercompany holdings and in- 
dividual holdings in many companies. 
The new concern is amply financed, and 
is In a position to adopt a policy of ex- 
pansion should it be deemed advisable 
to acquire other bakeries. 

_ The plants taken over by the corpora- 
tion have long been clients of the W. E. 
Long Co., and will continue the Lon 
service, Mr. Freer, the secretary ol 
treasurer, is now located at Chicago, and 
Mr. Burns is expected to move here in 
a few months. Mr. Power will remain 
at Pueblo, and will be general manager 
of a number of the western plants. 


S. O. Werner. 


SWEDISH GRAIN. REQUIREMENTS 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—According to a 
report from Assistant Trade Commis- 
Sloner Sorenson at Copenhagen, during 
the coming year Sweden will need to 
import about 3,000,000 bus each of wheat 
and rye in order to have the same quan- 
tity of bread grains available as it had 
in 1922. The per capita consumption 
of wheat in Sweden is 154 lbs per an- 
num, and of rye 297 Ibs. 
Joun Marrinan. 
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BURNING BRIDGES AHEAD OF YOU 


The idea of burning your bridges ahead 
of you, instead of behind you, is novel, 
to say the least, and does violence to the 
old saying, but that is exactly what some 
flour salesmen unwittingly do and never 
realize it. It is quite possible that some 
of the offenders are so unconscious of 
their tactics that they would not recog- 
nize the description of themselves in the 
following lines. 

An instance to the point. This sales- 
man is calling on a prospect, and is finally 
asked for a price on flour. He knows 
the Iast quotation from his mill, may in- 
deed have a telegram in his pocket, just 
received, giving it. What he says, for 
example, is: “The mill wants $6.50, but I 
think I can get it through for you at 
$6.25.” This at once kills any chance he 
may have had of making the sale at $6.50, 
and is very |e sano to his case. Asa 
tactician and strategist, he is a failure. 

Or, perhaps, if he is one of the very 
wise ones, and knows more about the cost 
of making and merchandising a barrel 
of flour than do those at the home office, 
who are charged with the responsibility 
of having the mill earn a profit, he 
reaches for a copy of the Chicago Trib- 
une, or some other paper, looks up the 
price of the September, December or May 
wheat future, whichever it may be, does 
a little figuring or mental calculating, 
and announces that his mill ought to be 
able to sell at such and such a figure, 
usually somewhat below the limit the mill 
has given. Mark the way he puts it— 
ought to be able to sell, with emphasis 
on the ought. These salesmen are always 
watching the ticker or quotation board, 
waiting for the close of the market, in- 
stead of calling on their trade. 

This guileless salesman cultivates the 
practice of —— up his friends among 
the buyers on the long distance phone, in- 
viting bids, resting orders, or firm offers, 
of course always below the market, quite 
ignoring the palpable and patent fact 
that he is demoralizing the trade, his own 
trade as well as the other fellow’s, and 
is beating his own game. 

He has performed the mental. magic, 
the psycho-metamorphosis, if you want 
a long word, of changing himself from 
the representative of a mill into a col- 
league of the buyer in a conspiracy to 
beat down his own employer. And yet 
millers pay these men to go around rep- 
resenting them—that is the amazing part 
of it! Of course this type of salesman 
is very wise and knows more about run- 
ning a mill, and what it costs to make a 
barrel of flour, than the millers them- 
selves. 

Such salesmen want to dominate their 
mills. If the miller yields to their siren 
calls, he must cheapen his flour more and 
more to meet the lower and lower prices, 
if he is to make any profit. Presently, 
when the process has gone far enough, 
both the miller and the salesman wake up 
to the fact that the flour is no longer giv- 
ing satisfaction, because of its quality, 
and no further business is possible. 

The salesman goes about sadly and 
grievously, shaking his head and lament- 
ing the catastrophe. He says he can sell 
no more flour because the mill has fallen 
down on quality. He hardly dares to call 
on his trade, because of their complaints. 
He folds his arms, figuratively, in 
righteous indignation and self-pity, wraps 
himself in gloom, and it never occurs to 
him that perhaps he himself is partly 
responsible, is particeps criminis. He is 
now ripe and ready to be looking quietly 





and secretively for a job with another 
mill, meantime building up an alibi with 
his friends for making a change. 

These are the salesmen who burn their 
bridges ahead of them, before they get to 
them, and leave themselves no way of ar- 
riving at their destination—a substantial 
and stable flour business. Instead of put- 
ting up a fight to get the mills price, 
they curry favor with the buyer by try- 
ing to get an order through for him at a 
special price. The road they travel near- 
ly always proves unsatisfactory, and leads 
nowhere. 


THE WEEK'S MILLING 


Nothing especially notable happened 
this week, other than the advance in the 
wheat market. Sentiment is changing 
somewhat, and is not now so universally 
bearish. Here and there is found some 
one who feels moderately bullish, and 
considerable switching is going on. This 
is due perhaps to a feeling that the bear- 
ish features of the market have been 
played to the limit, and have been thor- 
oughly discounted, rather than to any 
change in the underlying situation. Per- 
haps this switch in sentiment might be 
characterized as the outstanding feature 
of the week. 

There is a feeling that an. advance in 
wheat prices would be a help to business, 
and it is suspected that certain large 
interests, perhaps not directly and pri- 
marily interested in wheat, have been in 
the market for some time, giving it sup- 
port on the breaks. Wheat has been 
cheap, compared with other commodities 
and the advance which has tak~n place in 
them. It has been said that the advance 
in these other commodities has been war- 
ranted on a supply and demand basis, 
whereas no such advance for the same 
reason is justified in wheat. 

Be that as it may, many soft wheat 
millers feel that a moderate advance, and 
stabilization at a higher level, would help 
their business, and hence reference to the 
matter is in order. The advance this 
week did not make it any easier to sell 
flour or to get a fair price for it. One 
must pay more for the wheat, but cannot 
get much, if any, more for the flour. 

That is the reason no export business 
of consequence was done this week. 
Cables were exchanged, but millers had to 
advance asking prices, instead of making 
concessions, as has frequently been the 
case hitherto. The small sales which were 
= through were without significance. 

eports from Glasgow indicate that trade 
since Jan. 1 has been very disappointing. 
Arrivals having been heavier than con- 
sumption, considerable cutting has taken 

lace, helped along by cheap offers of 
anitoba wheat and underselling by Eng- 
lish millers. 

Prices of American winters at Glas- 
gow for shipment are reported as very 
erratic, and vary 3s per 280 lbs from the 
United States, but even the cheapest of 
them has found only a limited trade be- 
cause lower prices, though perhaps not 
so good quality, are coming from Aus- 
tralia and the Pacific. 

One miller reports that he will go to a 
full-time basis next week, having gotten 
behind on directions, but does not know 
how long he can keep it up. Eastern 
shipments have been delayed by embar- 
goes and, consequently, some millers: are 
behind on such shipments and not in need 
of directions. There has been consider- 
able improvement in the eastern situa- 
tion, but there now is some difficulty ex- 
perienced in getting enough cars. 

There seems to be less urgency on the 

art of the trade to buy flour than might 

ave been anticipated. While the produc- 
tion was heavy the first half of the crop, 
yet the impression prevailed that stocks 
were materially reduced and. liquidated 
for inventory at the end of the year, 
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and no heavy movement for replenish- 
ment has taken place since. Neverthe- 
less, some millers report that the demand 
does not indicate any exhaustion of flour 
in trade channels. 

The bright spot on the millers’ firma- 
ment is the demand for feed and the good 
prices it is commanding, with a constant 
tendency to advance. Of course this is 
to be expected, considering the small out- 
put. Millers have no trouble in selling 
all the feed they can make. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.34@ 
1.344% bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo 
rate points, on Feb. 9. Soft winter wheat: 
standard patent was quoted at $6.30@ 
6.75 bbl, local springs $6.50@6.70, local 
hard winters $6.10, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 
Soft winter wheat bran was quoted at 
$33 ton, mixed feed $33@33.50, and mid- 
dlings $33@34, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,000 
bbls, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pct. of 
output a 


SD. vive vavseanseenes 23,800 

Previous week ......-+.+e+ 20,400 42% 
TORE DOD oecesccceccvceces 24,850 62 
TWO YVOOrs OBO ..cccosscece 21,400 44% 
Three years ago .........06 18,700 39 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 

and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller, . 

with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1922 and 1921: 

No. Capacity Output Pct. 


Feb, 4-10 .......+ 22 116,610 60,111 61 

Previous week ... 24 166,660 77,068 49 

WOOF OBO wcceccee 20 132,150 68,591 44 

Two years ago... 23 129,900 62,058 40 
NOTES 


Cyrus S. Coup, Northwestern Elevator 
& Mill Co., Toledo, Ohio, who has been in 
California visiting with his daughter, was 
expected back in Toledo Feb. 10. 

According to Secretary Tanner, of the 
Ohio Millers’ State Association, on Feb. 
6 millers in Ohio were paying $1.10@1.35 
for wagon wheat at mill door, an average 
price of $1.27. 

W. D. Holloway, who has been repre- 
senting the William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, in Ohio, is now con- 
nected with the Elyria (Ohio) Milling & 
Power Co. as sales manager. 

H. W. Liehr, formerly with the Duluth- 
Superior mg | Co., Duluth, Minn., 
working under W. S. Preyer, Buffalo, N. 
Y., is now representing John B. A. Kern 
& Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 

W. H. Tibbals, formerly vice president 
of the Elyria (Ohio) Milling & Power Co., 
is now representing the Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas, in 
Ohio, working in conjunction with the 
Toledo district office. 

Among the representatives of outside 
mills in Toledo this week were W. A. 
Johannes, J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, H. P. McLaughlin, Mc- 
Laughlin & McKinnon Co., brokers, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, John J. Morken, sales man- 
ager David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., De- 
troit, Mich., and W. F. Steele, Marshall 
(Minn.) Flour Mills Co. 

E. D. Smith, formerly with the Smith- 
Sales Grain Co., 220 Wesley Block, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, was in Toledo this week. 
Mr. Smith has sold his interest to Phillip 
Sales, who will continue the business un- 
der the old style. He was engaged in 
this line for about three years, and prior 
to that was one year with the Mid-West 
Flour Mills Co., Columbus, and several 
years as traffic manager Voigt Milling 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ALABAMA 


Mosite, Ara.—A slight slackening in 
orders was noted the latter part of the 
week ending Feb. 8. The first part 
showed an activity about on a par with 
the previous week. This applies to the 
flour market. Millfeed sales have been 
particularly good the entire week. The 

neral cold wave of the past several 

ays resulted in an increase over the 
already good business being done in this 
line. There were calls for contract stuff 
which local dealers were able to meet 
very well, as railroads can now furnish 
cars without much delay. 

Dealers here are maintaining their 
prices at the same level quoted for the 
past several weeks. They pay no par- 
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ticular attention to option fluctuations, 
unless their mill connections follow it, 
basing their selling prices mainly on sup- 
ply and demand. Political news from 
abroad is becoming stale, and little inter- 
est is manifested here. There is an opin- 
ion that, regardless of the political affilia- 
tions of our European neighbors, they 
will be in the market for some time, and 
the only result of the flurries abroad will 
be temporary fluctuation on ’change. 

Very gratifying to the interest of this 
port is the brisk maritime activity. Dock 
space is reported in extra good demand, 
and vessels are carrying extra heavy ton- 
nage, particularly to Cuba and other 
southern ports. In all lines there is a 
general resumption of activity. 

Dealers are quoting flour and millfeed 
at the following prices, f.o.b. Mobile: hard 
winter flour, short patent $8, standard 
patent $6.90@7.80; soft winter, short pat- 
ent $8.25@9, standard patent $7@7.50; 
less than car lots about 50c more. Bran 
$1.70@1.80, shorts $1.85@2.10, both in 
100-lb sacks. 

Flour and grain exports were a little 
light the past week, the following lots 
moving: West Hardaway, Waterman 
Line, 1,000 bbls for Bremen; Westland, 
Waterman Line, 500 bbls for London; 
Nyhavan, Munson Line, 1,250 tor Ha- 
vana, 200 for Cardenas, and 300 for 
Caibarien; Nyhavan, 3,400 bus corn and 
4,000 bus oats to Cuba. 

W. H. Binktey. 


TENNESSEE 

Nasuvitte, Tenn.—Business has con- 
tinued quiet with southeastern flour 
mills. Sales have been few and buyers 
are ordering in the most sparing way, 
mostly 100 to 200 bbls. There is con- 
tinued fair activity in shipping instruc- 
tions, and the average running time at 
the mills has been 51 per cent of ca- 
pacity. Aggregate shipments, however, 
have been falling below production, and 
indications are that there will be no re- 
newal of activity in the immediate fu- 
ture. Fundamental conditions in the 
South are regarded as favorable for im- 
provement in general business. 

Flour prices have moved in a narrow 
range, and on Feb. were as follows: best 
or short soft winter wheat patents, 98 
Ibs, cotton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$7.90@8.25, mainly $8; standard or regu- 
lar patent, $6.90@7.25; straight patent, 
$6.25@6.75; first clears, $5.50. 

Rehandlers are making moderate sales. 
Prices: spring wheat first patent, 98 ibs, 
cotton, delivered at Nashville, $7.25@ 
7.60; hard winter short patent, $6.25@ 
6.60, 

The cash wheat situation is firm. Mills 
are making purchases to cover flour sales, 
with some wheat being bought in ter- 
minal markets, including St. Louis. No. 
2 red, with bill, is quoted at $1.50@1.51 
bu, delivered at Nashville. 

The millfeed situation continues satis- 
factory, the limited output enabling 
ready sale. Prices: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $28@30; standard shorts or mid- 
dlings, $32@35. 

Business continues light with large 
corn mills. Prices: bolted meal, in sacks, 
per ewt, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $1.75 
@1.80; unbolted méal, $1.70@1.75. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pct. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
177,180 91,697 ’ 


Feb, 4-10 ...... > . 
110,354 55.7 


Previous week ... 197,880 


Year ago ..... .. 202,530 119,058 58.8 

Two years ago.... 177,630 83,752 47.1 

Three years ago.. 232,230 154,965 66.7 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Feb. 10 Feb. 3 
Flour, bbis ...... eeeeeus 48,100 49,000 
TOR, WED bo cccécvesse 234,000 237,000 
COAG, BOS ove vcescivnvss 147,000 166,000 
Cee, WO cab csdwasvsivess 831,000 731,000 


NOTES 

Total receipts of grain at Nashville 
for the week ending Feb. 10 were 146 
cars. 

A. E. Bernet, of the Bernet, Craft & 
Kauffman Milling Co., St. Louis, was in 
Nashville recently on business. 

T. C., John R. and J. T. Jarnigan an- 
nounce plans to open a wholesale gro- 
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cery store at Morristown, Tenn., on 
March 1. 

The Winkleman Baking Co., Memphis, 
will erect a new plant to cost $250,000. 
It will be on Madison Avenue, and two 
stories with basement. The company 
will have floor space of 33,000 square 
feet. 

Joun Lerrer. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


InprIANAPOLIS, Inp.—With a _ strong 
market for flour in the week of Feb. 4-10, 
buyers have held off spot business and 
have been interested chiefly in future de- 
livery. One mill reports advances in 
prices of 30@40c bbl; another says prices 
have been unchanged. Some mills report 
the wheat feed market as being oversold. 

The foreign situation is claimed to have 
played a big part in the strong position 
of flour earlier in the week, But later, 
the publication of opinions of Chicago 
traders to the effect that wheat prices 
were too low in comparison with prices 
of other staples had its effect. 

It is said the price of flour in Indian- 
apolis is lower than in other cities, and 
that further increases are inevitable. The 
next advance probably will be 20c bbl. 

No exporting was done, and little busi- 
ness outside of the state was reported. 
Shipping directions have been coming in 
better than the previous week, however, 
and the outlook for the immediate future 
is encouraging. 

There has been a good trade in wheat 
feeds, both local and throughout the state. 
Prices have varied little from those of 
the previous week. 

One mill is quoting flour as follows: 
patent, for the South, $6.25; 95 per cent 
patent, $5.95. Another is quoting soft 
winter wheat patent at $6.25@7.25, hard 
winter wheat patent at $6@7, and spring 
wheat patent at $6.25@7.25. Feeds are 
quoted at $31@33 for bran, $82@34 for 
mixed, $33@35 for middlings, and $36@ 
37 for red dog. 

No. 3 red wheat in wagon loads deliv- 
ered at local mills advanced 5c bu during 
the week to $1.30, a new high price for 
the season. It is said that little is being 
hauled in. This same condition is re- 
ported by small millers throughout the 
state. There was a fair demand that 
absorbed the light receipts at a fair 
premium. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the In- 
dianapolis Board of Trade on Feb. 10, 
f.o.b., 4114c to New York: wheat, No. 3 
red, $1.30@1.32; corn, No. 3 white 69@ 
70c, No. 4 white 68@69c, No. 3 yellow 
681/,@69c, No. 4 yellow 664, @68},c; oats, 
No. 2 white 48@4414c, No. 3 white 424% 
@43c. These figures show wheat up 3@4c 
bu over the prices quoted the previous 
week, corn 3@31,4,¢, and oats 14%,@2c. 

Inspections of grain on Feb. 10: wheat, 
No. 2 red, 1 car; corn, No. 3 white 6, No. 
4 white 2, No. 3 yellow 17, No. 4 yellow 
11, No. 4 mixed 4. 

Output of flour mills in Indianapolis, 
with a weekly capacity of 22,800 bbls, and 
inspections of grain and stocks in store, 
in bushels, with comparisons for the cor- 
responding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller for the week ended 
Feb. 10: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
53 


WOR, S280 scccccscsvvesssces 12,087 
Previous week ........+..+ 12,240 54 
VORP ABO wccccesvecscevccess 9,290 41 
TWO years agO .......eeeee 6,180 27 
INSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 
In Out 
WHO ccvdveecsrevay wreTT 27,000 3,000 
-. SPRL EC ETUC Ere 252,000 154,000 
COED So vbevecetessutnaraus 236,000 52,000 
OO eee er ee 1,400 ones 
STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
. Wheat Corn Oats 
Feb. 10 ..ccccece 327,040 452,500 565,000 
Last year ...... 194,000 410,000 374,000 
Two years ago .. 109,570 533,580 377,060 


NOTES 

M. H. Blank will open a bakery at 3964 
Boulevard Place, Indianapolis. 

A feed store has been established at 
1517 West Morris Street, Indianapolis, by 
Roy Miller. 

A certificate of dissolution has been 
filed by the Farmers’ Elevator Co., New 
Waverly, Ind. 

Elmer Hutchenson, Arlington, presi- 
dent of the Indiana Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, was a recent visitor in Indian- 
apolis. 

L. V. Allen, a miller of Middletown, 
Ind., who was recently in the Indianap- 


olis market, says his plant is operating 
steadily, but that flour prices are too low 
to permit reasonable profit. 

Workmen have begun cleaning up 
débris of the American Hominy Co.’s 
Terre Haute plant, which was burned 
some time ago. No intimation has been 
given as to whether the plant is to be 
rebuilt. 

Curis O. ABIon. 


EVANSVILLE 

Evansvitte, Inp.—Millers have enjoyed 
a week of better business, though the in- 
crease was not sufficient to make for what 
would be called a revival in business. 
Evidently, stocks in the hands of jobbers 
have not yet been depleted to a point 
where general buying would create the 
impression that milling business had 
“come back” fully. However, orders have 
been such as to encourage the hope that 
there soon will be a general revival. 

Millfeed continues in big demand, or- 
ders coming from all points of the com- 
pass. In fact buyers are told to await 
their turn in the deliveries that are to 
be made at the price quoted as of that 
date. No such demand for so long a 
period has ever been noted by local mill- 
ers. 

Flour quotations for the week end, 
based Evansville, 98-lb sacks, carload lots: 
best patents $7.40@8.10, straights $6.50@ 
7, Kansas $7@7.60; clears, in jutes, car- 
load lots, firsts $4.50, seconds $4. 

‘Millfeed, based Evansville, in 100-lb 
sacks, carload lots: bran, $32@33; mixed 
feed, $32@34; shorts, $34@35. 

RIVER TERMINAL PROPOSAL 

The state senate has passed a bill giv- 
ing Evansville the right to own and op- 
erate a river terminal, and the Chamber 
of Commerce has assurances that there 
will be no obstruction in the lower house. 
A site has been purchased by citizens 
who have guaranteed the amount asked, 
by placing the money in escrow to satisfy 
the owner that the offer is genuine. There 
has been quite a battle locally over the 
enterprise, many people believing that the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad is behind 
the scheme to control the terminal when 
built, and thus prevent general use by 
other railroads. 

However, there is no evidence that such 
is the case. On the contrary, the largest 
shippers in Evansville are behind the 
movement, and as Evansville trade is 
largely in the South it is not believed 
they could be controlled in any enterprise 
that would not yield benefits such as are 
expected to accrue from barge service 
through the lower Ohio and the Missis- 
sippi from Cairo south to New Orleans. 
Flour millers are interested in the proj- 
ect, and expect to see their hopes realized. 

* * 


John L. Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
is chairman of a building committee of 
Trinity M. E. Church that expects to 
erect a modern institutional building ad- 
joining the church, the site for which has 
already been purchased. 

W. W. Ross. 


VIRGINIA 


Norrotx, Va.—There has been no un- 
usual development in the flour trade in 
this section. Bearish sentiment has pre- 
vented any great volume or number of 
purchases. ‘The higher options of the 
past few days have forced mills to in- 
crease their quotations, especially as 
feed prices are showing a tendency to 
work lower. Northwestern spring pat- 
ents are quoted at $7.35@7.75, bakers 
patents $6.75@6.95, clears $5.90@6.15; 
Kansas hard wheat patents $6.90@7.45, 
long per cent patents $6.90@7; winter 
wheat top patents $6.95@7.10, standard 
patents $6.60@7. 

Feed has been somewhat duller than 
usual, with prices going lower. Standard 
bran is quoted at $34.25 ton, standard 
middlings $34.25, flour middlings $37.25, 
and red dog $41@42. 

NOTES 

The Folwell Ahlskog Co., designer of 
the new terminal elevator, has been 
asked by the city port commission to 
draw plans for equipping the elevator 
with galleries to admit of loading more 
than one vessel at a time, 

The Norwegian steamers Melderskin 
and Topdalsfjord will sail from the 
Norfolk municipal grain elevator with 
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the largest cargoes of grain yet shipped 
from those terminals. They will take 
230,000 and 250,000 bus, respectively, 
bound for Norwegian ports. . 

The Norfolk Grain and Feed Dealers’ 
Association will call on the Virginia Gen- 
eral Assembly to invest the state cor- 
poration commission with more authority 
to inquire into and fix freight rates in 
the territory over which the commission 
has jurisdiction. This is another of the 
recent developments in the fight the 
grain and feed men are making to have 
the discriminatory freight rates apply- 
ing in this section relieved. The state 
corporation commission, as at present 
constituted, has no authority over rates 
except to inquire into their structure 
and to make suggestions for revisions. 

The D. Pender Grocery Co., operators 
of a chain of more than 100 cash and 
carry groceries in Norfolk and surround- 
ing country, will open 35 more stores 
this year, 15 in North Carolina territory. 
The Adams bakery is controlled by this 
corporation, of which David Pender is 
the head and sole owner. This bakery 
supplies bread for the entire chain, and 
puts out the 16-oz loaf for sale at tic. 
This has forced other chain stores to 
adopt a similar price, which is 1@3c 
lower than bread is sold in service gro- 
ceries. With the opening of the new 
stores the bakery facilities will be en- 
larged, it is announced. 

The North Carolina Millers’ Associa- 
tion, composed of leading corn millers 
of Virginia and the sister state, will hold 
its annual convention in Norfolk, Feb. 
15, at the Monticello Hotel. Thomas L. 
Moore, Richmond, is president of the 
association. The convention came to 
Norfolk at the invitation of J. H. Cofer, 
feed broker and head of the Norfolk 
Co-operative Milling Corporation, formed 
by the consolidation of the leading corn 
mills of this city and Suffolk. Upwards 
of 100 millers are expected to attend tlic 
convention, which will last for one day 
only. The programme has not been fully 
worked out. Mr. Cofer will take all 
the guests on a tour of the city and on 
an inspection of the new municipal grain 
elevator. 

Josern A. Leste. 


GEORGIA 

Attanta, Ga.—The flour trade here 
continues narrow, most of the business 
being in small mixed lots with other 
commodities. Collections are very good, 
as sales are made only to cash or prompt 
customers, and very few accounts are 
allowed to accumulate. Trade conditions 
in this respect have improved very much 
in the past few weeks. 

Wheat millfeeds are higher, due to light 
production, but demand is only moder- 
ate. Stocks are generally small. Buying 
is light and mostly for mixed shipment. 

Cottonseed meal prices are very steady 
and dull. Little change has taken place 
for several weeks. Demand is only mod- 
erate. Mills, while not complaining of 
i, stocks, hold the bulk of the meal 
on hand. 

The dairy trade is fair for wheat 
millfeeds as well as for cottonseed meal 
and hulls. The fertilizer trade will prob- 
ably increase the demand for meal in the 
immediate future. 

Hay —- are light but in keeping 
with demand. Sales are about even with 
a year ago, but below normal for this 
market. Prices are unchanged. 

J. Hore TicNer. 





CAR LOADINGS CONTINUE HEAVY 

Record loadings for this time of year 
of revenue freight continue, according 
to reports filed by the carriers with the 
ear service division of the American 
Railway Association. 

The total for the week ended Jan. 27 
was 871,164 cars. This was not only an 
increase of 5,586 over the week before, 
but also of 130,778 over the correspond- 
ing week last year. Compared with the 
corresponding week in 1921 it was an 
increase of 169,559, and with the corre- 
sponding week in 1920 an increase of 
67,832. 


Loading of grain and grain products 
totaled 46,819 cars, a decrease of 1,461 
from the week before and a reduction 
of 3,579 compared with the same week 
last year. his was, however, an in- 
crease of 6,855 compared with the same 
week in 1921. 
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The past week has been a rather sad 
one, so far as the flour business is con- 
cerned. Usually one or two mill repre- 
sentatives have business to report, but this 
week things have been extremely quiet. 
The general increase in prices has com- 
pletely discouraged business at mills’ quo- 
tations, and buyers here could not be in- 
duced to follow the rise. 

It was hard enough for brokers to get 
business at the old prices, especially while 





there is flour on spot being offered at 
lower levels, and until this is about 
cleaned up and bakers’ supplies are 
smaller, it will be nearly impossible to 


do any volume of business. Consumers’ 
supplies do not call for replenishing yet, 
so the trade is inclined to hold off. 

In gathering statistics on the flour on 
hand it has been found that, while stocks 
are not as heavy as they were for a time, 
they are still above normal, and although 
this position is being steadily improved, 
it is still influencing buyers’ attitude. 
Such offers as have been made were too 
far below mills’ prices to permit any get- 
ting together of buyer and seller, and 
most of them were for delivery after the 
Jewish holidays. 

A good part of the trade is pessimistic 
about future business, though hopeful 
members, in view of transportation diffi- 
culties, predict a shortage of better 
grades of flour later on if buyers do not 
provide now for future requirements. 
Perhaps their optimism is the result of 
study of some one of the popular auto- 
suggestion cults, but it is an encouraging 
idea to feel that some day, somewhere in 
the metropolitan district, large numbers 
of people will be calling for flour. 

Spring wheat mills have generally 
raised their prices 25c bbl. Due to the 
demand for clears, most of these mills are 
making a differential of only 25@35c on 
short patents, whereas heretofore there 
has been 50@60c. 

Kansas flours are inactive. Their 
prices in many cases are as high as 
springs, which does not help their sale. 
In the domestic market there is no de- 
mand for soft winter wheat flours, but 
for export there is a steady, moderate 
demand for lower grades. 

The rye flour market is stagnant, and 
brokers report no business being done. 

In general the export trade has shown 
a Slight improvement, as inquiries com- 
ing in indicate a revival of business as 
soon as conditions permit and the occa- 
sional sales that come to light show that 
buyers abroad are taking an interest in 
the market. 

The prices which mills were quoting 
ranged as follows: spring fancy patent 
$7.05@7.85, standard patents $6.45@6.85, 
clears $5.65@5.90; Kansas short patent 
$6.30@6.90, straight $6@6.40, clears $5.25 
@5.60; soft winter straights, $5.75@6; 
rye, $4.75@5.25,—all in jute. 


HAGUE RULES HEARING 


A letter written by F. H. Price, export 
agent for the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, to A. P. Husband, on Feb. 7, is of 
Special interest to millers, inasmuch as it 
bears on the proposed hearing of the 
Hague Rules, in Washington, on Feb. 
13-14, These rules are a codification of 
the Harter act, for the enactment of 
which the millers were responsible, so it 
1s particularly desirable that they attend 
the hearings. 

The Hague Rules were reconsidered at 
the recent Brussels conference, and have 
been slightly amended by the addition or 
insertion of interpretations, so that their 
meaning has been clarified and, as now 


amended, they offer a degree of protec- 
tion to the exporter never heretofore con- 
ferred by any law or bill of lading. 

The adoption of the Hague Rules by 
foreign nations therefore means that the 
Harter act is adopted by foreign nations 
as their rule of law governing the carriage 
of goods by sea. In order to put the 
Hague Rules in effect it is necessary to 
have an enabling act of Congress, and a 
bill has been proposed by Representative 
Edmonds, of the committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, H. R. 14166. 

An additional reason for urging millers 
to attend is a certain opposition by selfish 
interests, even though those who have 
read and heard this opposition feel that 
the arguments are of no sound value and 
that the Hague Rules as now rewritten 
should be authorized by act of Congress 
for use on shipments from and to this 
country. Such action would lead other 
nations to adopt the rules, thereby giving 
all trades a uniform international bill of 
lading with respect to those provisions 
which are capable of being made uniform. 


CUBAN CONDITIONS IMPROVE 


According to a letter received here 
from Havana, conditions in Cuba, espe- 
cially in the flour business, have improved 
very much during the last year, and the 
feeling for 1923 is optimistic. Importa- 
tion of flour is large, and stocks are so 
heavy that it looks as though two or three 
months might see ruined flour. Bakers, 
however, for about six months have suf- 
fered because of too low selling prices, 
so distributors must be careful as to 
whom they sell, in order to avoid heavy 
losses. 

Our informant states that the report of 
nearly all mills selling on terms of 45- to 
60-day acceptance is exaggerated, as the 
reliable importer does not accept terms 
over 30 days, and lately, with the keen- 
ness of competition, they are paying cash 
in Cuba or cash in New York against 
shipping documents, in order to obtain 
the lowest possible price. Of course a 
few sales are made at 45 or 60 days, but 
millers are cautioned against such a sys- 
tem. 

NOTES 


J. L. Cisneros, New York flour broker, 
has returned from Kansas City, via St. 
Louis. 

H. R. Ward, secretary Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, was in New 
York on Feb. 6. 

P. M. Marshall, assistant manager of 
the King Midas Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
visited the Produce Exchange recently. 

M. L. Welch and J. R. French, of 
Welch & French, New York brokers, have 
returned from a business trip to Buf- 
falo and near-by cities. 

Concerns which incorporated in New 
York state in January totaled 1,976, with 
an aggregate capitalization of $83,215,015, 
indicating growing confidence in business 
conditions. 

On the morning of Feb. 8 the merger 
of the Irving Bank and the Columbia 
Trust Co. went into effect, and the new 
institution is now doing business under 
the name of the Irving Bank-Columbia 
Trust Co. 

The New York Port Authority is mak- 
ing an investigation as to the handling 
of foodstuffs, with special reference to 
perishable foods and milk, and later on 
intends looking into the flour business 
to see what additional facilities are 
needed. > 

The heaviest storm of an unusually 
snowy year hit New York on Feb. 6, and 
the damp and slushy streets resulting 
from it have not helped the many flour 
men who have been laid low or have been 
fighting off the wave of grippe that has 
spread over the city. 


The Merchants’ Association here has 
received a warning from the Trinidad 
(B. W. I.) Chamber of Commerce against 
bogus firms attempting to secure sup- 
plies from concerns in the United States, 
and urges careful investigation before 
shipping any goods there. 

Part of a sample of flour from the 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., of Waits- 
burg, Wash., was ordered baked by the 
company’s representative, Raymond F. 
Kilthau, into very delicious cookies. This 
flour is made from club wheat grown only 
in the Walla Walla valley. 

The falling off in shipments of flour 
and the increase in exports of wheat is 
no help to American mills, either in keep- 
ing up their standard of production or 
in giving the country the feed it requires. 
For the week ending Feb. 3 grain exports 
totaled 5,734,000 bus, while exports of 
flour dropped to 330,200 bbls, against 
381,000 the preceding week. 

Franklin Edwards, secretary and man- 
ager of the Marshall (Minn.) Milling 
Co., has been in New York for several 
days establishing a new office in the Prod- 
uce Exchange. This will be in charge 
of Henry H. Gere, who has been with 
the Quaker Oats Co. and the Great West- 
ern Cereal Co. for over 20 years. A. W. 
Palmer, the company’s former repre- 
sentative, is now living in Detroit. 

A case between the Weitzman Flour 
Co., Chicago, and Earl Rankin, New 
York, was decided by the arbitration 
committee on Feb. 8. The case grew out 
of about 1,390 bbls flour sold by Rankin 
on behalf of the Weitzman Flour Co., 
and on which the Weitzman concern dis- 
puted the claim of commission. It was 
agreed to arbitrate, with the result that 
Rankin was awarded $1,392.80 by the 
committee. 

An American Relief Association in- 
spector, who has just returned from Vol- 
hynia, Chernigox and Kiev, in Russia, 
reports that the crops in those three gov- 
ernments were practically up to the nor- 
mal pre-war production, and that not 
only would the region be able to support 
its entire population during the coming 
winter, if a proper distribution could be 
effected, but that it would have a surplus 
of grain for export to other parts of 
Russia. 

Private advices received here Feb. 7 
from Amsterdam stated that Germany 
had concluded arrangements for the 
purchase of grain in Russia, with ship- 
ments of rye already begun. This would 
seem to indicate that Russia is now able 
to produce grain in sufficient quantities 
to resume exports and, if correct, may 
explain where Germany is going to get 
grain to fulfill her pledges of bread tick- 
ets, which are to be issued beginning 
Feb. 15. 

Leon Hakim, who is travelling in west- 
ern European markets for George W. 
Van Boskerck & Son, reports by cable 
very poor demand for American flour, 
and future possibilities quite uncertain. 
Moreover, the volume of grain business 
will not come until March, April, May 
and June, in Mr. Hakim’s opinion, when 
there will be quite heavy demands on 
America. This refers to North African, 
Italian, and French markets, or, in other 
words, no further east than Italy. 


BUFFALO 
Burrato, N. Y.—With embargoes lift- 
ed and railroads again accepting freight 
for all points, the Buffalo grain, flour 
and feed trades are in a somewhat im- 
proved situation, compared with the pre- 


‘vious week. There is still much room for 


betterment in freight movement. Flour 
mills: are having difficulty in getting 
cars for their present output and the 
surplus which has accumulated during 
the three weeks in which embargoes were 
in effect. The effect of the transporta- 
tion tieup has been reduced output of 
mills in this district, which has resulted 
in a scarcity of feeds. 

Flour prices have held very firm dur- 
ing the current week. There has been 
eager 4 no price change in the past 
two or three weeks. Generally quoted 
prices, wholesale, in cotton 98’s: best 
patent, $7.75; bakers patent, $7.50; first 
clear, $6.25; pastry, $6.75; graham, $6.75; 
rye, white $6, dark $5.75. 

Some feeds show slight declines, al- 
—— the market is steady. Bran and 
middlings are off 50c ton, while standard 
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middlings have held their own in price. 
The figure generally asked for deferred 
shipments is around $33, while some 
prompt business is said to have been 
taken as low as $31.50. 

Rolled oats are offered at unchanged 
quotations, and there has been a 2c ad- 
vance in local billed buckwheat to $2.07. 

The demand for oil meal for export 
shows ‘a very sharp decline, having col- 
lapsed suddenly. There is a general be- 
lief here that the foreign demand is not 
likely to be restored to its former pro- 
portions this season, and that it will 
continue dull and weak. Despite in- 
creased production of meal and the 
withdrawal from the market of the rep- 
resentatives of foreign consumers, the 
market is reasonably firm and domestic 
consumption seems to have reached pro- 
portions that will absorb the present 
and prospective output of the mills of 
this district. Prices rule fairly firm at 
$50.50@51, which is a decline of 50c, 
compared with a week ago, and of $1.50 
with that which was generally quoted 
two weeks ago. Demand and supply are 
about on even terms, it is indicated. 

Cottonseed meal moved up 50c this 
week. There was a somewhat stronger 
feeling, owing to southern reports. 
While the demand in this district was 
rather light, there were reports that east- 
ern consumers were heavy buyers and 
that the demand was increasing through- 
out the Atlantic seaboard region. There 
was only a fair supply available, and 
the market had every indication of pro- 
nounced firmness. 

Free offerings of hominy are reported 
by dealers in this district. The demand 
has tapered off to some extent, but 
prices are holding rather firm, the gen- 
erally quoted price being $38, f.o.b., Bos- 
ton. Dealers see nothing to indicate 
an immediate marked improvement in 
the demand. 

Distillers’ grains are in very good 
demand, but the supply offered is al- 
most negligible. The entire output of 
these grains is being quickly absorbed 
at fancy prices. 

IMPROVED ROAD CONDITIONS 

Dealers in the rural districts report 
that roads are now open throughout the 
territory served by the Buffalo trade. 
Farmers are able to get to their trad- 
ing centers and are absorbing the feed 
stocks that lay almost untouched dur- 
ing the protracted period of heavy 
snows and blocked roads. 

As dealers’ stocks move they are again 
coming into the market, and the entire 
trade is feeling the effects of the milder 
weather. 

The retail flour trade also is feeling 
the effects of the improved road condi- 
tions, and there is a stronger tone to the 
rural market than for two or three 
weeks. 

GRAIN MOVEMENT 


The halfway point has just been 
passed in unloading the winter grain 
fleet here. Forty-six of the 96 storage 
cargoes composing the Buffalo storage 
fleet have been unloaded, and seven 
others are discharging their cargoes at 
elevators. 

A dearth of orders for export grain 
has slowed up the movement toward 
seaboard, and elevators are not being 
especially pushed. There is a general 
feeling that the unloading of the stor- 
age fleet can be completed some time 
before the opening of the 1923 naviza- 
tion season, giving vessel operators 
plenty of time to make necessary re- 
pairs before placing their steamers in 
operation. 

The steamers lined up at the elevators 
have close to 2,000,000 bus aboard, and 
unloading is proceeding at an average 
rate of 400,000 bus a day, a very marked 
increase over the period when embargoes 
made shipments difficult. 

Less than 14,000,000 bus of grain re- 
main afloat in the harbor, and the eleva- 
tors contain about the same amount. 


, BUFFALO'S STORAGE CAPACITY 
When the addition to the Supérior 
elevator is completed Buffalo will have 
storage facilities for about 22,500,000 
bus grain, according to estimates made 
by the best-informed men in the indus- 
try. Work on the new elevator is al- 
ready well under way.. The piling has 
been driven, and construction is about 


to a. 
It is hoped to complete the addition, 
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which will adjoin the present Superior 
elevator on the east side, by the middle 
of June. The addition will be used for 
general storage purposes. 

At one time last fall, when the rail 
congestion was at its worst and when 
long delays were being experienced by 
grain carriers, the Buffalo elevators 
contained 21,500,000 bus grain, being 
filled-to the roofs. The Superior addi- 
tion will have a capacity of 1,000,000 
bus. 

NOTES 

The H-O Cereal Co. is now marketing 
all its feeds, with the exception of Life- 
saver steam-cooked chick feed, under the 
new trade name, “Algrane.” 

Thieves entered the office of Frank 
H. Godfrey, East Aurora, flour, grain 
and feed dealer, on Feb. 8, and opened 
the safe, obtaining $1,000 in cash and 
checks. 

Under the name Urban’s Chick Feed— 
Steam Cooked, the George Urban Mill- 
ing Co. is marketing a new poultry feed. 
Other steam-cooked feeds are to be 
added to this line in the near future. 

S. H. Davies has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the H-O Cereal 
Co., succeeding Warner Bates, who re- 
signed to go into business for himself. 
Mr. Davies was formerly assistant to 
Mr. Bates. 

The Buffalo grain trade lost one of its 
best-liked members when Albert C. 
Davis, president of the A. C. Davis 
Co., Inc., commission brokers in the 
Chamber of Commerce Building, died a 
few days ago. 

Inquiries regarding early cargoes of 
grain from upper lake ports to Buffalo 
are being received here. There is talk 
of a 4c rate for the first cargoes, but 
no contracts have been closed, so far 
as can be learned. 

Fire on Feb. 10 did $20,000 damage in 
the wholesale grocery of Charles Lamy 
& Sons, 305 Elk Street, mainly in the 
flour storage department. Damage to 
the stock in the warehouse is estimated 
at $15,000, fully covered by insurance. 

The Churchill Grain & Seed Co., Inc., 
has been formed to conduct the long- 
established business of this name in the 
People’s Bank Building. The company 
is capitalized at $10,000. The directors 
are Frank M. Bartlett, William F. Mof- 
fat, Henry J. Rengel, Jacob H. Pfeiffer 
and F, G, Anderson. 

A motion picture which will show the 
manufacture of flour from the time the 
grain arrives in the Buffalo harbor until 
it is made into bread and other products 
is being made by the Washburn-Crosby 
Co. The film will be shown in the schools 
of the city and before various organiza- 
tions, as an educational feature. 

The grain and allied trades were 
strongly represented at the funeral of 
John E. Mulroy, former chief clerk of 
the Buffalo bureau of the United States 
Steamboat service. Mr. Mulroy, who 
died after an illness of three weeks, was 
known to practically every local mem- 
ber of the grain and elevator trades. 

John Humble, retired marine archi- 
tect and shipbuilder, died recently in his 
home in Buffalo in his ninety-first year. 
He was the builder of some of the first 
steamships on the Great Lakes, and was 
one of the founders of the firm of Par- 
sons & Humble, who at one time owned 
the largest steamships on the Great 
Lakes. 


Morris G. Martin, 79 years old, is ill 
in a Buffalo hospital, suffering from 
neumonia. For more than 40 years he 
as been connected with various Buf- 
falo elevators, during most of that pe- 
riod as weighmaster. One of his sons, 
Walter Martin, was recently appointed 
secretary to John F. Condon, general 
sec ged agent of the Great Lakes 
ransit Corporation. 


Operation of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s 
new plant is expected to begin about 
April 1. Bag making machinery is now 
being installed by the Smith & Win- 
chester Co., of South Windham, Conn., 
and printing machinery by C. B. Cot- 
trell & Co, of Westerly, R. I. The 
equipment will cost in excess of $600,000, 
and the entire plant, with equipment, 
will represent an investment of close 
to $1,000,000. 

The Wellsville Wholesale Grocery Co. 
is disposing of its stock of flour and 
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feed, and will temporarily close that de- 
partment. This action was forced upon 
the company by the recent collapse of 
its store building, through which the 
company was for a time deprived of 
business quarters. Temporary quarters 
have been found in the Hadba Building, 
on West Pearl Street, but the space 
available is limited, 

Figures showing the amount of grain 
handled during the 1922 navigation sea- 
son have just been made public here. 
The canal fleets carried a total of 19,- 
606,952 bus, divided as follows: wheat, 
11,198,767 bus; corn, 2,506,464; oats, 
946,625; rye, 2,654,679; barley, 2,300,417. 
In all, the canal fleets carried 2,260,763 
tons of freight, compared with 1,457,- 
802 in 1921, a gain of 53 per cent. The 
Erie Canal handled 1,485,109 tons of the 
total. During the 1922 navigation sea- 
son there were 88 tugs and 802 cargo 
carrying boats in use on the canal. 

Lockport millers are rejoicing over 
the lifting of the New York Central em- 
bargo No. 95, which was made effective 
Jan. 15 against carload and less than 
carload lots for points east of Syracuse. 
These millers were not so fortunate as 
the Buffalo manufacturers, who have 
half a dozen trunk lines as possible out- 
lets for their product, and the Central 
embargo worked real hardship on the 
Niagara County trade. Surplus flour 
and feed stocks accumulated during the 
three weeks in which the embargo was 
continued in effect are now being moved 
to destination. 

P. D. Faunestock. 





BALTIMORE 


Ba.timore, Mp.—Flour was about l5c 
firmer on the 734c rally in wheat; conse- 
quently, the whole buying trade is feel- 
ing better. War talk hasn’t cut much 
of a figure, because everybody feels that 
many of the countries abroad are “bust- 
ed” and that it takes money to fight; 
also because every one knows that Great 
Britain’s dreadnoughts will come near 
deciding most any argument that can 
arise in connection with the Dardanelles 
or the Near East. 

Drouth and moisture have had little 
effect on prices, and some people seem 
to think that the leaders in grain are 
only advancing May wheat because it is 
easy to advance and makes a good mar- 
ket on which to sell the new crop options 
to advantage. On the other hand, it is 
claimed that the “master hand” is under 
wheat, or at least May wheat, the man 
with plenty of money and muscle, who 
is not afraid to use both when necessary, 
and who usually carries his point. But 
while all this may be true, and while it 
was necessary to stir up the flour buyers, 
yet the fact remains that it is rather 
premature, as well as a pretty cold 
proposition, to be squeezing May in Feb- 
ruary. 

Springs were higher but quiet, first 
patents closing nominally at $7.05@7.30; 
standard brands, $6.55@6.80,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@l5c 
less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. 
Some mills were up 25@30c bbl, but 
others were more lenient, and these set 
the pace. Buyers are still trying to pur- 
chase at old prices, but the higher the 
market goes the more hungry they will 
become. The only trading in evidence 
was a few scattering cars at near old 
rates. 

Hard winters were stronger but inac- 
tive, short patents at the close ranging 
nominally $6.55@6.80; straights, $6.05@ 
6.30,—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in 
wood, 5@1éc less in jute, or 15@30c less 
in bulk. As in the case of springs, some 
mills followed wheat closely and some 
did not, but the majority of buyers were 
averse to considering anything at an ad- 
vance. If there was any trading besides 
an occasional car, it didn’t come to the 
surface. 

Soft winters were upward but slow, 
short patents closing nominally at $6.55 
@6.80; near-by straights, $5.65@5.90,— 
in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 
5@l5c less in jute, or 15@30c less in 
bulk. Many mills were asking more than 
these figures, yet a few were willing to 
sell at quotations and found it impossible 
to do so. One Ohio mill wanted $7.35, 
cotton, for short patent, while another 
from the same state tried in vain to sell 
the same grade at $6.60, but even the 
cheaper flour, which is a one, failed 
to find a taker. -Near-by straight was in 








poor demand, with the best ignored at 
$5.70, bulk, or $5.90, in secondhand cot- 
tons. Fly-cut stock and offerings with 
an odor were obtainable at 25@50c bbl 
less than quotations. Both domestic and 
export buyers were conspicuous by their 
absence. 

City mills ran half time and reported 
some sales for export, and some domes- 
tic dickering which might lead to busi- 
ness. They made no change in their 
prices of either flour or feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 22,651 
bbls; destined for export, 10,015. 

CONCERNING THE CHAMBER’S NAME 

The following froin the annual report 
of the president and directors of the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce came 
as a surprise to members of the exchange 
and is causing considerable comment: 
“When the name of the Baltimore Corn 
and Flour Exchange was changed in 
1896 to the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce, it was with the intention of hav- 
ing other bodies join with us, and to 
have a Chamber of Commerce in fact as 
well as in name. This condition has 
never been realized, and the name Cham- 
ber of Commerce is a misnomer and is 
misleading. 

“An average of 3,000 communications 
are received annually from people who 
are under the impression that this or- 
ganization represents their conception of 
a Chamber of Commerce. These com- 
munications refer in no way to the grain 
business, nor to any of its branches, and 
are difficult, and in some instances im- 
possible, for us to answer. The impres- 
sion thus created does not benefit us, It 
requires an act of the legislature to change 
our name back to the Baltimore Corn 
and Flour Exchange, and nothing can 
be done until the meeting of the next 
general assembly, in 1924. In the mean- 
time the matter should be given careful 
thought.” 

NOTES 


Of the 327,771 bus wheat received here 
in the week ending Feb. 10, 326,284 were 
destined for export. 


The stock of -wheat hete Feb. 10 is 
2,567,713 bus, 694,578 domestic and 1,873,- 
135 Canadian in bond. 


Exports from here for the current 
week were 14,862 bbls flour and 1,299,686 
bus grain—146,000 wheat, 342,857 corn 
and 810,829 rye. 


W. Graham Boyce, vice president 
Union Trust Co., of Maryland, has ap- 
plied for membership in the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: Canadian wheat, 
$1.40 bu; domestic wheat, $1.50; corn, 
90c; rye, $1.10; barley, 80c; oats, 60c. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20, 1922, to Feb. 10, 1923, 1,123,113 bus; 
same period last year, 917,267. Range 
of prices for the week ending Feb. 10, 
80c@$1.36%,. 

Lewis C. Rice, former president City 
Baking Co. and now chairman of the 
board, is spending a few weeks at Fort 
Myer, Fla., accompanied by his wife 
and daughter. 

The United States marshal at Balti- 
more will sell at receivers’ sale, Feb. 27, 
five steamers of the Green Star Steam- 
ship Co., which have been laid up here 
for two years. 

Recent visitors were C. Mullenax, rep- 
resenting Allen & Wheeler Co., millers, 
Troy, Ohio, and Howard A. Zeifle, with 
W. H. Muller & Co, Inc., grain export- 
ers, New York. . 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 
27, 1922, to Feb. 10, 1923, 291,231 bus; 
year ago, 249.813. Range of prices for 
the week ending Feb. 10, 82@85c; last 
year, 61%, @65c. 

No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, 
closed the current week in this market 
at 1%c under No. 2 red winter, as 
against the same price the previous week 
and 3%c under last year. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has granted the Morgan Steamship Line, 
operating between North Atlantic and 
Gulf ports, permission to increase its 
service and make Baltimore one of its 
ports of call. 

A large shipment of potato flour from 
Europe, comprising something like 17,- 
000 100-lb cotton sacks, which has been 
lying on the import piers here since 
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1921, is said to be rapidly piling up 
charges and depreciating in quality. 


The North Atlantic Ports Association, 
intended to harmonize rates, rules, regu- 
lations and practices at ports, and to 
take up legislative and other matters 
affecting the North Atlantic ports as a 
group, has been organized, with Frank 
5S. Davis, manager Maritime Association 
of Boston, as president, and H. |. 
Thompson, of the Hampton Roads Mari- 
time Association, as secretary. 


Charles J. Weber, of C. J. Weber & 
Co., flour jobbers, who recently lost his 
son and partner, Charles J. Weber, Jr. 
says he will continue the business as 
heretofore, assisted by his daughter, who 
has been associated with him and in 
charge of the office for years. It was 
Mr. Weber’s intention to retire from 
business on the death of his son, but 
his many friends are glad to know that 
he has changed his mind. 


Charles A. Ruth, manager maritiie 
department of the Baltimore Chamber 
of Commerce, attended the fiftieth anni- 
versary and eighteenth annual banquct 
of the Maritime Association of New 
York, at the Hotel Astor, on Monday 
evening, Feb. 5. Although Mr. Ruth hus 
been manager of the local maritime ¢x- 
change for 28 years, this is the first tiie 
he has ventured outside of his own state, 
though frequently invited and urged to 
do so. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


BOSTON 


Boston, Mass.—The local flour tra:le 
during the present month has been very 
unsatisfactory. While January showed 
fairly good sales, February so far lias 
been radically different. New England 
buyers are extremely cautious, buying 
only to meet current needs. The atti- 
tude of some of the millers and their 
selling agents is responsible in a large 
measure for this condition. It is cur- 
rent opinion that not for years has 
there been so much cutting of prices «s 
at present. The big Minneapolis mills 
are after business and willing to make 
severe concessions from asking prices in 
order to obtain it. 

The fact that most flour buyers in 
this market and at other New England 
points are fairly well supplied with flour 
for some time to come, together with 
the lack of stability in the wheat market, 
is contributing to confirm the average 
flour buyer in his position of indiffer- 
ence. Recently, when the wheat market 
was on the downward turn, consideralbie 
flour was sold. Much of this arrived 
during the wee& of Feb. 4-10, and with 
the upward turn in wheat prices at tlic 
close of the week, demand fell off «t 
once. 

According to some of the mill repre- 
sentatives, flour is really cheaper than 
wheat, because of the worst price cui- 
ting epidemic the trade has known for 
many years. It would seem that prices 
are being made without any regard to 
cost of production. It is likewise stated 
that in many cases quality is being sac- 
rificed in the endeavor to meet compe- 
tition. 

The fact that the New England trad 
is fairly well supplied with flour relieves 
any urgency that might otherwise be 
developed. Not a are buyérs fore 
handed as to supplies in their ware- 
houses, but they are reported to have 2 
good volume of orders placed with the 
mills, ready to be ordered out when oc- 
casion requires. In this connection there 
is considerable complaint from mills in 
r— to getting shipping directions on 
orders already booked. 

While embargoes are still in force on 
some of the ‘trunk lines, in New Eng- 
land the situation shows improvemen'. 
Less complaint is heard on the score o! 
traffic delays than for some time, and 
shipments are be tes to be coming 
forward fairly well from the West. 

Flour prices openly show an advance 
of about 25c bbl on spring wheat pat- 
ents, 10@25c on hard winter patents and 
about 10c on soft winter wheat grades. 
Rye flours are held higher, but demand 
is slow. Corn meal higher, with a good 
demand. Oatmeal dull and unchanged. 

NEW ENGLAND MASTER BAKERS MEET 

The New England Bakers’ Association 
met in Brid rt, Conn., Feb. 7, with 
a large a ance. H. D. Linkins, of 
business agent of the association, 
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ted that the price of bread in New 
Sasiand cannot be reduced. He said 
that the average price today, 13c for an 
18-0z loaf, is reasonable. 

The association went on record as be- 
ing opposed to the use of premiums by 
the trade, and appointed committees to 
appear before the legislatures in Con- 
necticut, New Hampshire and Vermont 
in opposition to bills urging that the 
weight of bread loaves be standardized. 

According to some of the speakers, 
home baking is a lost’ art and house- 
wives are not making bread as they used 
to. The demand for bakeshop bread has 
increased with the falling off in sales of 
yeast for home baking purposes. Yeast 
manufacturers, however, are not worry- 
ing, as they still have a profitable mar- 
ket for their product along other lines. 

Five years ago master bakers were 
consuming less than 40 per cent of the 
yeast manufactured, it was pointed out 
at the convention. Today they are using 
more than 60 per cent. This increase 
in business, the bakers say, is due to 
their ability to put out a good quality 
bread at so reasonable a price that the 
housewives cannot compete with them. 


NOTES 


J. W. Mashek, of the Empire Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, was in Boston recently 
on « short business trip. 

Robert H. Gallaher, assistant manager 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 
Minieapolis, was in Boston recently. 

The Quaker Oats Co. has been award- 
ed a contract to supply various state in- 
stitutions with 12,000 bbls flour, as want- 
ed, at $5.98 bbl, in sacks. 

Warren G. Torrey, chairman of the 
grain board of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce and New England represen- 
tative of the Star & Crescent Milling 
Co., Chicago, is on a business trip to 
Chicago and the West. 

Louis W. DePass. 





ROCHESTER 
Rocurster, N. Y.—If there was any 
ray of hope in an otherwise dark week, 


it came in the last day or two when, with 
wheat prices steadying, some of the trade 
bought moderate lots of flour. Some mill- 
ers declare that it has been the dullest 
week in a year. Some have not turned 
out 10 bbls of flour the week of Feb. 4-10. 

There has been some inquiry at ridicu- 

lously low prices. The West continues 
a ruinous competitor, with mills accept- 
ing business at an actual loss, if echoes 
here are to be believed. Railroads have 
partially lifted embargoes and, with flour 
now moving freer, there has been some 
immediate benefit. 
_ Hard wheat flour prices are rather nom- 
inal. Some mills have conceded 15@20c 
bbl on the higher grades, and it is likely 
that plenty could be bought under the 
outside levels indicated. Mills have rela- 
tively few clears to offer, and prices are 
firm. oe quotations: spring patents, 
$7.50@7.75 bbl, cotton 98's, piney Hox Bos- 
ton; local, $8; bakers patent, $7.15@7.25, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; spring 
Straights, $7.25@7.50, cotton 98’s, mostly 
local; first clears, $6@6.50, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston; local, $6@6.25; low 
grade, $4.25, jute, car lots, Boston. 

There is a scarcity of soft wheat and, 
should there come sudden demand, it is a 
question whether mills could furnish any 
large quantity of flour at the going prices. 
However, there is little inquiry, and the 
most that does filter in is at prices that 
are impossible. Closely caught up, mills 
are running on part time. Under pressure 
of conditions they have shaded prices 10 
@15c, with best brands quoted at $6.70@ 
6.80 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $6.50@6.75. 

There is a fair demand for entire wheat 
and graham flours, with practically every- 
thing in less than car lots. Prices are 
steady, with entire wheat offered at $7.40 
@7.50 bbl and graham at $6.30@6.35, 
both basis cotton 58s, mixed cars, Boston. 
Rye mills are closely caught up, and have 
cut flour prices slightly, offering best 
White brands at $5.60@5.70 bbl, cotton 
98 8, car lots, Boston. Western rye flour 
moving only in small lots, with light 
offered at $6.50 bbl, and medium and dark 
at $6, all cotton 98's. 

There is little feed on offer, with de- 
mand sufficient to hold prices rather firm. 
At the rate of production, some mills that 
are sold ahead will not get caught up for 








weeks. Going prices: spring bran, $35 
ton, sacked, mixed ¢ars, Boston; local, 
$32; winter bran, $83@34, sacked, mostly 
local; sprin middlings, $36@36.50, 
sacked, mixed cars, Boston; local, $34; 
winter middlings, $35, sacked, mostly 
local. Rye feed steady at $80@31 ton, 
sacked, mostly local. There is steady de- 
mand for western feed, with prices firm. 
Ground oats $37 ton, and corn meal, $36, 
both bulk, delivered. Corn meal, table 
quality, steady at $2.50 per cwt, mostly 
small lots, local. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
a MOG baa o4050i0 0040 v0 5,300 28 
Previees WOOke 26s ccvdcvccs 6,100 33 


Of this week’s total, 4,000 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 900 winter and 400 
rye. 

NOTES 

The W. G. Johnson flour mills, Web- 
ster, were burned recently. The loss is 
placed at $15,000, partially covered by 
insurance. 

The Savona Roller Mills were destroyed 
by fire recently. 

T. W. Knapp. 





PHILADELPHIA 


PuiLapetpHiA, Pa.—There was no ac- 
tivity in flour during the week ending 
Feb. 10, but the market ruled firm in 
sympathy with the strength of wheat, 
and limits were generally advanced about 
25c bbl. Buyers are reluctant to follow 
the rising views of manufacturers, and 
business was confined to small lots to 
satisfy current needs. 


NOTES 

By auction, 12 shares Horn & Hardart 
Baking Co., of Philadelphia, sold at 375. 

The stock of flour in public warehouses 
on Feb. 1 was 210,067 bbls, compared 
with 192,000 in the previous month, and 
168,490 on Feb. 1, 1922. 

Among recent visitors on ’change were 
J. H. Kirk, flour dealer, Kansas City, 
F. C. Meyer, sales manager Wisconsin 
Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., and J. H. 
Salley, grain dealer, Liberal, Kansas. 

The Commercial Exchange has ap- 
pointed a special committee, consistin 
of William B. Stites, Filson Graff an 
Edward Rice, Jr., to consider revising 
the rules regarding the loading of full 
cargo boats, etc. 

J. Roff Knight, for four years asso- 
ciated with and assistant to James Pot- 
ter, local manager of the Cunard Steam- 
ship Co., has been appointed manager 
of the Philadelphia ocean traffic bureau 
of the port of Philadelphia. Mr. Knight 
will assume his new duties as executive 
head of the bureau on March 1, at which 
time he will immediately inaugurate a 
definite campaign to attract a greater 


volume of import and export commerce 


via Philadelphia. 

According to the report of the com- 
missioners of navigation, the vessel move- 
ment in and out of the port of Phila- 
delphia, which showed such a remarkable 
increase during 1922, continued to gain 
during January. Compared with the 
same month last year, an increase of 50 
vessels with a tonnage of 229,836 is 
noted in the foreign trade. Arrivals 
and sailings numbered 309 vessels, with 
a tonnage of 1,458,215, compared with 
259, with a tonnage of 1,228,379, for 
January, 1922. 

The following amendment to rule 2, 
section 32, of the grain rules of the 
Commercial Exchange will become effec- 
tive on Feb, 19: “There shall be a car 
examination bureau for the purpose of 
making a physical examination, secur- 
ing seal records and issuing certificates 
therefor on all cars loaded with grain 
arriving at Philadelphia, except ex-lake 
grain for export, to be inspected by the 
—_ inspection department; and a care- 
ul record of such examination shall be 
preserved by the said bureau for future 
reference and a report made daily to 
the railroad companies.” 

Franklin Baker, founder of the Frank- 
lin Baker Coconut Co., died suddenly in 
Atlantic City on Feb. 3. Mr. Baker was 
77 years of age and formerly a member 
of the flour firm of Alcorn & Baker. He 
was born in Bucks County, coming to 
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Philadelphia while a boy. Mr. Baker 
was the inventor of the process for can- 
ning coconut. He took pride in being 
superintendent and elder in the Bethel 
Presbyterian Church. The funeral was 
held from the home of his son, Franklin 
Baker, Jr., at No. 600 West Horter 
Street, Germantown. There are five 
other surviving children, James H., Wil- 
liam H. and Horace P. Baker, Mrs. 
Russell Foster and Mrs. Stewart Love. 


Samvet S. DanIeEts. 





PITTSBURGH 

Prrrsgurcu, Pa.—Uncertainty marked 
the flour market the entire week of Feb. 
4-10, due to the fluctuating wheat mar- 
ket. As a consequence very little busi- 
ness was done locally. 

With the market changing every day, 
it was impossible for flour men to at- 
tract sales even at prices that were 
rather inviting. One flour man thus ex- 
plained the situation as he viewed it: 
“With no sustained prices it is impos- 
sible to secure any attention from pros- 
pective buyers. The moment there is a 
certain degree of stabilization in the 
market, flour consumers will be ready 
to talk business.” 

A number of mill representatives were 
in the city calling on the large users of 
flour. Some of the mill men reported 
that they. had made satisfactory book- 
ings, while others stated the reverse 
was the case, 

One of the features of the week was 
the rather free offerings of soft winter 
flour. There was a fair demand for 
ryes and clears, with prices rather firm. 
Flour quotations: spring wheat $6.50@ 
7.25, hard winter $6.35@7, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh; soft winter, $5.25@5.50, 
bulk; clears, $5.50@6; rye, white $5@ 
5.25, medium $4.50@4.75, dark $4@4.50, 
cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

The millfeed market was firmer and 
showed a healthier tone. Quotations: 
standard middlings, $30.50@31.50 ton; 
flour middlings, $82@33; red dog, $38@ 
39; spring wheat bran, $32.50@33.50; 
winter wheat bran, $31.50@32.50. 


NOTES 


F. H. Minnis, Pittsburgh representa- 
tive of the King Midas Milling Co., 


Minneapolis, is back from a visit to the . 


mill. 

Herman Smith, of Greenville, Pa., rep- 
resenting the George P. Plant Milling 
Co., St. Louis, called on the trade here 
recently. 

H. F. Macarow, a grain broker of 
Hazleton, Pa., died from pneumonia at 
Allentown, Pa., where he was stricker 
while on a visit. 

H. R. Elson, of Magnolia, Ohio, W. A. 
Perry, of Scottdale, Pa, and A. R. 
Bo and W. R. Ryan, of the Sandy 
take (Pa.) Milling Co., all soft winter 
wheat millers, were Pittsburgh visitors 
recently. 

Two men entered the store of the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 1233 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Northside, Feb. 
10, and while one held the clerk at bay 
with a revolver, the other robbed the 
cash drawer. Both then fled. They were 
pursued and one was caught. He gave 
his name as Emil Getz, aged 25, and 
said that he was an ex-service man and 
a baker by trade. 

At Reading, Pa., Judge G. A. Endlich 
sustained the action of the mercantile 
appraiser taxing J. H. Cassel, chain store 
grocer and flour dealer, $440 for operat- 
ing 18 stores in the city. Cassel contend- 
ed that he could only be taxed $100. The 
court ruled otherwise, holding that the 
city council had the power to levy and 
collect a license tax not exceeding $100 
annually on all grocers. Judge Endlich 
cited a number of precedents to the ef- 
fect that the tax was applicable to each 


store operated. 
- C. C. Larus. 





SALINA 

Local mills operated part time only 
in the week ending Feb. 10. Flour sales 
generally were light, and shipping direc- 
tions very poor. There was no demand 
for export flour. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City: short patent, $6.35@6.75; 95 
per cent, $6@6.20; 100 per cent, $5.90@ 
6.10. 
Wheat receipts were light, and move- 
ment in the interior was very slow, the 
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gs at country stations remaining at 
u. 

There was a brisk demand for feed. 
Quotations, in mixed cars, basis Kansas 
City: bran, $1.40 per cwt; brown shorts, 
$1.4714; gray shorts, $1.60; white shorts, 
$1.70; mill-run, $1.45. 

Output of Salina mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, 
with comparisons: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
DD cc rewcsvccccereqes 23,287 50 
Previews Week ..cscecsecce 24,087 52 
We GE Nica nce nnesaen ens 36,903 80 


H. A. Bronigal, of the Mutual Millers’ 
Fire Insurance Co. of Illinois, was a 
Salina visitor recently. 

M. E. Schultz, of the Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation, L. F. McConnell, 
Western Star Mill Co., O. W. Harper, 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., L. G. 
Veatch, H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., and 
H. L. Lantz, Robinson Milling Co., at- 
tended the state chemists’ meeting in 
Arkansas City. 





SUPPLIES BOUGHT BY STATE 

Torepo, On1o.—Frank H. Tanner, sec- 
retary of the Ohio Millers’ State Asso- 
ciation, has something to say in his re- 
cent circular to members on the subject 
of supplies bought by the state and the 
necessity of having them meet stand- 
ards specified, which may be of more 
than sectional interest. 

“John E. Harper, the new director of 
public welfare,” states the circular, “has 
taken a determined stand on the question 
of having deliveries made to the state 
of exactly what is ordered, and in the 
future, payments will be withheld to 
firms who evade the order, or send cheap- 
er and an inferior quality of goods than 
were purchased. 

“*Those of us on the outside have the 
privilege of sending back anything that 
is not exactly as ordered, but the poor, 
unfortunate wards of the state have to 
accept what is given them,’ Mr. Harper 
said. 

“The cause of the early decision in 
this respect by the new director came 
about as the result of a recent delivery 
of 10 cars of coal to the Cleveland State 
Hospital. The coal was inferior in qual- 
ity and was not accepted for several 
days, or until Mr. Harper had made a 
thorough investigation of the placing of 
the order. He found that 10 carloads of 
coal’ were ordered by the former pur- 
chasing agent, and absolutely no speci- 
fication as to what kind of coal. 

“As the order was so general and there 
could be no dispute but what the deliv- 
ery to the Cleveland State Hospital 
was ‘coal,’ it was finally accepted. The 
order was delivered as given and the 
fault was with the method of purchasing 
or placing the order, rather than with 
the shipper who took advantage of the 
order and merely delivered ‘coal,’ al- 
though it did not come up to the required 
needs of the institution. 

“Discovery has been made that the 
previous administration was lenient in 
other respects in placing orders, and in 
many cases inferior goods were deliv- 
ered to and accepted by state institu- 
tions, much of which has been found to 
be worthless. 

“The cheapest is not always the best, 
and it will be my policy to insist that 
more attention be made in specifying the 
quality as well as the quantity of goods 
ordered. The wards of the state must 
be given just as good food and atten- 
tion as is possible under the circum- 
stances. Managing officers will be in- 
structed to refuse to accept anything 
and everything that does not come up 
to specifications, Mr. Harper said, dis- 
cussing his decision to insist upon the 
dealer complying with the orders of the 
institutions. 

“Inferior goods will be returned and 
payment withheld, and I will insist that 
not — the cheapest but the best will 
be purchased. Our interest in state 
wards shall begin when they are received 
at any of our institutions, and shall in- 
clude their diet as well as the proper 
medical attention, and their comfort 


generally.’ ” : 
W. H. Wicern. 





The production of cacao in Ecuador in 
1921 was slightly greater than that of the 
preceding year. 
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HARMFUL INSINUATIONS 


Not content with the havoc it has 
wrought in Chicago by giving bread 
away free of charge, or selling it at a 
loss, the Piggly Wiggly Stores, Inc., in 
addition to making a marked reduction 
in the price of its bread in St. Louis, 
came out with a sensational charge re- 
garding a “bakery trust” and insinuated 
that at last the death grip of this mon- 
ster had been thrown off and that the 
people of St. Louis had a protector that 
would shield them from all harm result- 
ing from this “trust.” 

If Piggly Wiggly desires to sell its 
bread at a ridiculous price, or give it 
away, that is its own concern, except 
that it is a matter that might well be 
looked into by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission as an act of unfair competition. 
However, when the organization stoops 
to making petty charges of trusts and 
dictatorial action on the part of St. 
Louis bakers it is time that a halt is 
called somewhere. 

A chart of St. Louis bread prices 
during the past year would clearly show 
the absurdity of such charges, and in 
the early part of 1922 the local bakers 
were even fighting among themselves in 
a war that resulted in a widely varying 
scale of bread prices. Any company can 
charge that a trust exists among its com- 
petitors, but unless that firm accompanies 
its charges with definite proof it is not 
worthy of the patronage of even the 
lowest of cut-price seekers. 


THE MILLING SITUATION 


Coming as a relief after an extremely 
quiet period during the first few days of 
the week, a fair demand developed for 
soft wheat flours from the South and a 
considerable quantity was booked to be 
shipped into that territory. Prices fluc- 
tuated somewhat with wheat, but not 
enough to keep buyers out of the mar- 
ket. 

The baking trade is still a light buyer 
of flour, and it is thought that this 
situation will prevail until after the first 
of March, as in January many bakers 
bought sufficient to care for their needs 
for 60 days. 

The soft wheat mills of southern IIli- 
nois expect a revival of business in the 
South in the spring. Trade was fairly 
active during the greater part of the 
1922-23 crop year, but recently slumped 
somewhat. 

Some export flour is moving to the 
Continent, but the volume is not large. 
Mills grinding soft wheat flour are under 
a handicap at present in seeking export 
business, because of the price difference 
prevailing between soft and hard wheat. 
They find it extremely difficult to do 
business with the United Kingdom, 
where it is almost impossible to meet the 
competition of the lower priced Cana- 
dian flour. 

Flour quotations are as follows: spring 
first patent, $6.50@6.80 per 140 lbs, jute, 
St. Louis; standard patent $6.10@6.35, 
first clear $4.75@5.25; hard winter short 
patent $5.80@6.20, straight $4.90@5.30, 
first clear $4.25@4.75; soft winter short 
patent $6@6.25, straight $5.25@5.40, first 
clear $4.25@4.75. 


MILLFEED 

Millfeed remained steady throughout 
the week of Feb. 4-10. Offerings were 
not heavy, but there seemed to be con- 
siderable in the hands of resellers. De- 
mand was scattered. No large volume 
was sold to any territory, but for the 


most part buyers were able to fill their 
needs and sellers were not obliged to 
carry over heavy stocks. Hard winter 
bran is quoted at $28@28.50 ton; soft 
winter bran, $28.50@29; gray shorts, 
$31.50@32. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
WOR. BBD svicseccccvcescess 30,50 60 
Previous week ..........+. 39,000 77 
SORP GO cccceccesesvenves 24,200 48 
TWO YOGQPS QBO .cccccccccce 18,400 26 


Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
DOR. BeOD. os crveccesssceuas 39,400 51 
Previous week ............ 43,200 56 
i. ge OPEV E RTL EEE Te 37,100 48 
TWO YOATO QBS .ccccccecese 26,600 34 


EXPORT RATES 


The St. Louis office of the United 
States Shipping Board announces the 


following rates for heavy grain, effec- 


tive immediately, from Gulf ports for 
February shipment: west coast Italy, 17c 
per 100 lbs; French Mediterranean and 
Adriatic ports, 17¢c; United Kingdom, 
February and March seaboard, 15c. 

The following rates on flour from 
Gulf ports, basis 100 lbs, have been an- 
nounced: French Atlantic, February, 
20c; west coast Italy, February 22c, 
March 26c; Marseilles, February 22c, 
March 26c; Adriatic, February 25c, 
March 29c; Spanish Atlantic and Por- 
tugal, February and March 26c; North 
Africa, February 26c, March 28c; Con- 
stantinople, February 33c. Effective im- 
mediately, a rate has been quoted on 
flour in bags from the Gulf to Ham- 
burg and Bremen for February, March 
and April deliveries of 19c per 100 lbs. 


NOTES 


Paul H. Burg, of the Annan-Burg 
Grain & Milling Co., left Jan. 10 for a 
month’s business trip in Cuba. 

Robert Imbs, of the J. F. Imbs Mill- 
ing Co., St. Louis, is on a two weeks’ 
business trip through the South. 

George E. Marcy, Chicago, president 
of the Armour Grain Co., visited the 
company’s St. Louis office this week. 

I. J. Reck, representative in St. Louis 
territory for the Buhler (Kansas) Mill 
& Elevator Co., will leave Feb. 11 on a 
business trip to the mill. 

St. Louis mills quote corn goods, 
basis 100-Ib sacks, as follows: corn meal, 
$1.75@1.85; cream meal, $1.85@1.95; 
grits and hominy, $2@2.10. 

W. B. Madaus, of the Arnold-Madaus 
Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, called at 
this office during the week while on his 
way home from a business trip. 

William Williford, for the past two 
years connected with the St. Louis of- 
fice of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
in a sales capacity, has resigned. 

Henry McRee, of G. S. Tiffany & Co., 
has applied for membership in the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, St. Louis, on transfer 
of certificate from Dexter Tiffany. 

G. A. McKinney, secretary of the 
Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Associa- 
tion of Illinois, Alton, Ill., spent several 
days in Chicago on business this week. 

The net earnings of the farm loan 
land bank in St. Louis for the past fiscal 
year were $515,073, according to a re- 
port by the Federal Farm Lean Board. 

Harry Stephens, who has been St. 
Louis agent for the Fleischmann Co. for 
some years, will leave for New Orleans 
soon to take over that agency for the 
company. He will be succeeded in St. 
Louis by J. J.. MacCarthy, who has been 








the assistant agent here for a number 
of years. 

Fred C. Ropte, sales manager for 
the Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, 
Kansas, was in St. Louis, Thursday and 
Friday, on his way home from a busi- 
ness trip. 

Frank L. Cavey, of the Nye & Jenks 
Grain Co., Chicago, has applied for mem- 
bership in the Merchants’ Exchange, St. 
Louis, on transfer of certificate from 
Frank Fowler. 

William H. Danforth, president of 
the Purina Mills Co., St. Louis, accom- 
panied by his wife and son, expects to 
sail Feb. 24 on the Adriatic for a trip 
through the Mediterranean. 

George N. Collins, who has been rep- 
resenting the Weber Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Salina, Kansas, in Ohio, is now 
with the same company in Illinois, hav- 
ing his headquarters at Springfield. 

Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
fancy white patent $5.15@5.35, stand- 
ard patent @5.20, medium #4.85@ 
4.95, straight $4.75@4.85, pure dark 
$4.10@4.30, rye meal $4.30@4.40. 


The annual meeting of the American 
Credit Indemnity Co. was held in St. 
Louis this week at the Chamber of 
Commerce. Approximately 80 general 
agents of the company from all sections 
of the United States were present. 


The United Bakeries Corporation has 
purchased ground in St. Louis upon 
which it will erect a new plant for the 
production of cakes. It is estimated 
that the building will represent an in- 
vestment of approximately $100,000. 


The executive committee of the Mill- 
ers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Association 
of Illinois, with head offices at Alton, 
Ill, held a business meeting in St. 
Louis, Feb. 10. The annual meeting of 
the directors, to be held in Alton on 
Feb. 14, will be preceded by a dinner 
and theatre party in St. Louis on Tues- 
day evening. 

A delegation composed of James M. 
Byrnes, Colonel D. S. Stanley, retired, 
formerly depot quartermaster at St. 
Louis, R. D. Sangster, of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce, and James E. 
Smith, president of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Association, were in Washington this 
week to protest against the removal of 
the quartermaster depot from St. Louis 
to Chicago, as has been suggested by the 
Secretary of War. 


By an overwhelming majority — the 
members of the Merchants’ Exchange, 
St. Louis, have voted to permit smoking 
on the trading floor during business 
hours. This sets aside a ruling which has 
existed for 44 years, and although the 
question has been voted on many times, 
and even carried to the courts by the 
late C. H. Albers, it was not until this 
week that a sufficient majority was ob- 
tained to abolish it. 


Two bills sponsored by the “farm 
bloc” have been introduced in the Mis- 
souri legislature. One authorizes the or- 
ganization of co-operative marketing as- 
sociations, with power not only to build 
elevators, store and market grain, but to 
borrow money on grain in storage, while 
the other strikes from the Hirth bill, 
passed two years ago, the provision that 
when representatives of farmers’ asso- 
ciations hold membership in grain ex- 
changes they assume a_ proportionate 
share of the liabilities of the exchanges. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


DututH, Mrnn.—Previous quietness 
pervaded the local flour market in the 
week ending Feb. 10. Without new fea- 
tures, mill sales were comparatively light. 
Prospective buyers showed some interest, 
but generally below the prevailing prices. 
The hesitant attitude was brought on by 
the firmer undertone in wheat, especially 
as the general hope was for lower prices. 
In addition, mills had to contend with the 
embargo restrictions imposed by eastern 
railroads. Buyers that did take on sup- 
plies were evidently in need of stock and 
generally bought in a small way to tide 
them over for a short period. 

The durum situation developed no 
change, with previous dull conditions ef- 
fective. Embargoes in the East proved 
a handicap to the mill, with few if any 
free channels open for shipment. The 
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customary inquiries came in, but little 
actual business resulted. 

Dullness again marked the rye market, 
The local trade bought lightly, while out- 
side interests remained out. Though the 
rye market hardened somewhat, the mill 
made no change in its quotations from the 
week ending Feb. 3. 

Mills sold a little millfeed in mixed 
cars with flour. Such business was for 
February delivery in territory where 
there were no embargoes effective. No 
trade was reported beyond that limit. 
Rail congestion in the East has made it 
difficult to fill and deliver old contracts, 
and the uncertainty as to when things 
will open up deters making new commit- 
ments. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
ME uA en cens eutiee cb oa 8,010 22 
Previous week ............ 27,4465 74 
PTT TTT IT Ti Tee 8,815 23 
Two years ago ........006. 7,980 21 


NOTES 
Railroads have been slow in setting 
grain cars on elevator tracks for unload- 
ing, due to cold weather and snow. 


H. F. Salyards will leave some time 
this month for Tucson, Ariz., for a 
month’s visit with his daughter and son- 
in-law. 

Charles F. Macdonald, secretary of the 
Duluth Board of Trade, returned home, 
Feb. 11, from attending the grain rate 
conference at Chicago. 

M. M. McCabe, of McCabe Bros., and 
W. C. Mitchell, W. C. Mitchell Co., at- 
tended the Red River Valley Winter 
Shows at Crookston, Minn., Feb. 7-8. 

Kansas City recently attacked the grain 
rate between Omaha and Duluth, and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has sct 
the case for another hearing in March. 

Shipping operation has slowed down. 
Aside from the 8,000 bus durum wheat 
and 13,000 bus flaxseed, not a pound of 
other grain moved during the week end- 
ing Feb. 10. 

A start has been made by contractors 
on the Occident elevator at Rices Point, 
Duluth, for the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
The work will be pushed, with a view to 
having the elevator ready to handle grain 
next fall. 

Specialists in rye continue to clean up 
the daily cash offerings displayed for sale, 
at the prevailing discount under May. 
No. 1 spot or to arrive is quotable 3c 
under that delivery. Stuff is going into 
store to await buyers and delivery later. 

Houses having export and eastern con- 
nections advised that practically nothing 
was being done in the way of grain com- 
mitments in that quarter for either durum 
wheat or rye, at the present time. Stocks 
of same are accumulating here in antici- 
pation of meeting demand in the spring 
when navigation opens and transporta- 
tion problems to the East improve. 

The cash wheat market has shown fair 
activity, though there appeared no spe- 
cial effort to press matters on either tlic 
buying or the selling side. Buyers picked 
up requirements, according to their nee«s. 
The ordinary grades of durum, which 
dragged for a time, are being worked of. 
Choice stuff of both spring and durwin 
sold pretty well at all times. Cars of 
durum having a heavy spring mixture 
seemed to be wanted, and commanded a 
good price. F. G. Cartrson. 





Farm Wheat Prices 
Average farm prices of wheat, in cents prr 





bushel, by leading states, on Jan. 1, 1923 
and 1922: 

1923 192° 
Me. SPR eer ee roe 126 109 
Pennsylvania ............ 117 104 
pS Ser eee 115 107 
WEE, 0. 6.0.9.0.0 000 00 00 4 125 122 
North Carolina .......... 135 139 
NN: Mie wk 6 rb. arase 64 bk 4.6 9:0:6 124 108 
BMD, sot escccecccsecces 122 108 
SE 5 owec ob Wens cede oe 113 101 
SE s,0n coo oder kisees 122 102 
6 wis C8449 Kea ees 108 96 
. SEMA cee ae 101 g9 
PEED. oc cccccevcccceese 108 99 
North Dakota ........... 92 84 
South Dakota ........... 97 85 
Nebraska .............+. 99 86 
PE cctoccrvoervicvece 102 95 
pC. eer 124 119 
Cer 130 121 
SE. 6 6.0,0.00:6,0 « o's c 60 6.0 110 95 
CRORMOERS 2 cc ccccceccccs 102 84 
BEOMORRS 2 cc cc ceccccsn'sst 98 88 
CREOUEIED cccecceceseccese 95 80 
SED « oo.Sie 0 bce deve wr posey 97 76 
Washington ............. 105 86 
BOD 0 0006.05 n00.0 — 110 86 

United States .......... 105.6 93.5 
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DULUTH, FEB. 10 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
superior, f.0.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-1b 





cottons: 1928 1922 
Family patent ......-- $6.90@7.20 $7.65 @7.90 
Bakers patent ...--.-- 6.70@6.95 7.25@7.60 
First clear, jute......- 5.55@5.80 4.80@65.05 
Second clear, jute..... 3.90@4.05 3.55@3.80 
No, 2 semolina ... - 6.00@6.25 7.25@7.50 
Durum patent ......-- 6.60@5.85 6.75@7.00 

RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
superior, f.o.b., mill, per barrel, in cottons: 


pure white, $5.05; No. 2 straight, $4.75; No. 3 
dark, $3.50; No. 6 blend, $5.30; No. 8 blend, 
$4.40. 

WHEAT—Market factors generally offset 
each other, as concerned futures, though the 
price tendency was upward, Lighter busi- 
ness was noted in both the durum and spring 
Nothing new developed in the 


deliveries. 

cash situation. Elevators best buyers of of- 
ferings. Supplies shown for sale being taken 
care of, even off grades going better of late. 
Shippers cleaned up all ordinary grades of- 
fered the closing day. Stocks increased 1,- 


140,800 bus during the week. 


CLOSING PRICES 
Daily closing prices of spring wheat, on 
track, in cents, per bushel: 


--Dark northern—, -—Northern—, 
No. 1 No. 2 0.1 No. 2 
Feb. %.... 121% 118% 117% 114% 
Feb. 5.... 128 120 119 116 
Feb. 6.... 122% 119% 118% 115% 
Feb. 7.... 123% 120% 119% 116% 
Feb. §.... 123% 120% 119% 116% 
Feb. 9.... 124% 121% 120% 117% 
Feb. 10.... 124% 121% 120% 117% 
-———_Amber durum———,_ -——Durum—, 
Feb. No. 1 No No.1 No.2 


3... 107% @111% 105% @109% 100% 98% 
5... 109 @1138 107 @111 102 100 
6... 107% @112% 105% @110% 101% 99% 
7... 107% @118% 106% @111% 102% 100% 
8... 108% @113% 106% @111% 102% 100% 
9... 109% @114% 107% @112% 103% 101% 
10... 110% @114% 108% @112% 104% 102% 
Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 

3 mixed No. 3 white No.1 Barley 
Dee: 8 cscs Oe 38% @40% 81% 45@61 
Feb. 5.... 68 89% @41% 82% 45@61 
Feb. 6.... 67 385,.@40% 81% 45@61 
Feb. 7.... 68% 39% @41% 82% 45@61 
Feb, 8 .... 68% 38% @40% 82 45@61 
Feb. 9.... 68% 39% @41% 82% 45@61 
Feb. 10.... 69% 40 @42 82% 45@61 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures, dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 


-——Spring— -— Durum—, 

May July May July 
Feb. 3... 119 117% 103% 103 
Feb. 5... 121 120 105 104 
Feb. 6 - 120% 119% 104% 103% 
Feb. 7... 121% 120% 105% 104% 
Feb, 8... 121% 120% 105% 104% 
Feb. 9 . 122% 121% 106% 105% 
Feb, 10 ... 122% 121% 107% 106% 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


7-—Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 
1921 





Wheat— 1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 2 
Spring .... 384 67 235 6 ee 268 
Durum .... 800 108 125 2 11 135 
Winter . ee 11 ° oes ai ane 

Totals ..1,184 176 360 8 12 403 
Care vsaset 67 552 81 tee 
Cmte cices Pos ¢ 96 287 eee 2 2 
| Wee ee 456 128 75 eee 3 69 
Barley 15 eee ‘se eee eee 
Flaxseed .. 17 14 37 17 25 6 


Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


7-——Domestic——, ——Bonded——_, 


r 1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
Cort: ssiees 117 4,092 157 ees ees v0% 
Gawe . «cava 642 5,756 3,541 36 «es 2 
BIO .csvedeu 5,873 1,310 192 GB cee vee 
Barley .... 181 197 67 58 10 | 
Flaxseed .. 69 183 1,623 Bowe 1 


GRAIN STOCKS 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Feb. 10, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): Receipts by 

7-Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 


1,2dkn 
1,2n 260 192 172 152 21 363 
3 dk nor 
3 nor 10 86 16 27 4 76 
All other 
spring ..1,760 453 422 23 8 82 
1,2am 4 
1,2 dur f§1,288 198 64 223 24 14 
All other 
durum ..4,146 1,528 187 258 35 11 
Winter .... 1 28 1 - 7 1 
Mixed ..... $0 BA 738 252. 47 61 
Totals ..7,465 2,484 1,635 935 146 608 
FLAXSEED 


Futures were in demand early at the high- 
est prices recorded on the crop. February 
topped the list, selling at $3 a few times, 
then broke 8%c. March registered top price 
of $2.92%, May $2.90 and July $2.72%. De- 
ferred deliveries weakened on increased sell- 


ing pressure, with decline in quotations rang- 
ing 5% @6%c. March lost 2%c the closing 
day, while May and July improved or held 
their own. Since Feb. 3, February gained 
14%c, March 7%c, May 6c and July 2%c. 
Trade fair in May; light otherwise. Cash 
trading featureless. Stock decreased 59,000 
bus for the week ending Feb. 10. 


7—Close——_. 
Opening eb. 11 
Feb.5 High Low Feb. 10 1922 


Feb ..$2.87% $3.00 $2.87% $2.91% $...... 
Mch... 2.83 2.90 2.83 2.90 eevee 
May .. 2.70 2.80 2.70 2.75 2.49% 
July .. 2.66% 2.72% 2.66% 2.66% 2.50 





KANSAS CITY, FEB. 10 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


POCOME ccccccccccteccessecccccses $6.20@6.70 
DEPREME coceccccrvccccccsccccese 5.30 @5.90 
WUPSE CORT 2 nccccccccscccvcescccs 4.50@4.80 
Becond CLAP ...ccccccccccccccces 3.75 @4.25 


MILLFEED—Urgent demand from _ all 
sections. Prices on bran advanced 50c ton; 
shorts $1 higher. Supplies light. Current 
quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: bran, 
$27@27.50; brown shorts, $28@28.50; gray 
shorts, $31@32. 

WHEAT—Small arrivals the week ending 
Feb. 10 caused an advance of 5c in hard and 
of 3@5c in soft varieties. Demand was mod- 
erate the fore part of the week, but the last 
three or four days good buying prevailed. 
Sound milling wheat was especially wanted, 
and this, combined with the scarcity of of- 
ferings, caused the higher range. Cash 
prices: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.15@1.27, No. 2 
$1.15@1.27, No. 3 $1.14@1.27, No. 4 $1.12@ 
1.25; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.29@1.32, No. 2 
$1.28@1,32, No. 3 $1.25@1.29, No. 4 $1.17@ 
1.25. 


CORN—Demand good all week, and prices 
advanced %@1%c. White corn reflected 
the full advance. Cash prices: yellow corn, 
No. 1 72%c, No. 2 72%c, No. 3 72c, No. 4 
71@71%c; white corn, No. 1 72% @72%c, No. 
2 72% @72%c, No. 3 71% @72c, No. 4 70% @ 
71%c; mixed corn, No. 1 71% @72c, No. 2 
71% @72c, No. 3 71% @71%c, No. 4 70% @7lc. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-~Receipts— --Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbls... 19,500 24,500 81,575 98,800 


Wheat, bus.589,950 1,895,400 598,050 1,108,350 


Corn, bus...386,250 405,000 78,750 403,750 
Oats, bus...243,100 231,000 115,500 79,500 
Rye, bus.... 2,200 T7008 8 svcce 2,200 
Barley, bus. 9,000 34,500 2,600 29,900 
Bran, tons.. 560 320 3,760 3,400 
Hay, tons... 4,656 7,452 1,968 2,004 





CHICAGO, FEB. 10 


FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 
MOErchantS ....ccccccccscvcvcces $7.25 @7.50 
Spring patents, jute ...........+. 6.30@6.80 
Spring straights, jute ........... 5.90@6.50 
Spring cleara, jute .....ccccccsces 4.75 @5.30 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ........ 3.60@ 4.10 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.... 7.40@7.50 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $5.60@6.25 
Patent, 95 per cent ......--.ee008 5.20@5.80 
Clear, Kansas, jute ......... a::++ 4.50@4.90 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute ........... $6.00 @6.60 
Straight, southern, jute .......... 5.50@6.20 
Clear, southern, jute ..........+.+- 4.40@5.00 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $4.55 @4.85 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 4.256@4.50 


WHEAT—Red winter wheat again feature 
of local cash market. Offerings limited and, 
although premiums on Nos. 1 and 2 red are 
nominally 14@16c over May, they would 
bring anywhere from 16c to 20c over. A sale 
of No. 4 red was made yesterday at about 9c 
over. Good soft wheat would command most 
any price in this market. Hard winters 
steady, but milling demand light. Shippers 
were fairly good buyers, and sales for ship- 
ment totaled 235,000 bus. ‘Spring Wheat 
shows little change; receipts were light and 
demand nominal. Durum wheat a drug on 
the market, and premiums did not follow 
advancing options. Prices about 3@8c lower 
for the week. Receipts of all wheat, 149 
cars, against 188 last week and 204 a year 
ago. Nos. l- and 2 red $1.35%@1.37% bu, 
No. 3 red $1.34% @1.36%; No. 1 hard $1.21% 
@1.23%, No. 2 hard $1.18%@1.22%, No. 3 
hard, $1.16% @1.20%; No. 1 dark northern, 
$1.27% @1.34%, No. 2 dark, $1.23% @1.29%; 
No. 1 northern, $1.21% @1.26%. 

CORN—Prices up 2%@38c and firm, com- 
pared with the futures. Shippers not ag- 
gressive, with a fair amount of trading by 
industries. Sales for shipment were 435,000 
bus. Receipts, 1,209 cars, against 1,378 last 
week and 3,49f a year ago. No. 2 mixed 75c 
bu, No. 3 mixed 73% @74c, No. 4 mixed 73@ 
73%c, No. 5 mixed 72%c; No. 2 yellow 75@ 
75%c, No. 3 yellow 74@74%c, No. 4 yellow 
73@73%c, No. 5 yellow 72%c; No. 2 white 
75%c, No. 3 white 74@74%c, No. 4 white 
73%c. 

RYE—Firmer. Fair cash demand, mainly 
by millers. Sales for shipment only 20,000 
bus. Receipts, 63 cars, compared with 71 


last week and 24 a year ago. No. 2 was 
quoted at 87% @89c bu. 

CORN GOODS—Prices stronger, and ad- 
vance apparently had stimulating effect on 
demand. Mills report. good business, with 
shipping instructions good and mills running 
steadily. Export trade quiet; a sale of one 
round lot reported this week; otherwise, 
transactions few and unimportant. Corn 
flour $1.85@1.87% per cwt, white and yellow 
granulated corn meal $1.75@1.80, white and 
yellow granulated cream meal $1.75@1.80, 
pearl and granulated hominy $1.80@1.85, oat- 
meal $2.86%, jute, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago; 
rolled oats, $2.57% per 90-lb sack. 

LINSEED OIL MEAL—Prices dropped this 
week $1@1.50 ton, attributed to resellers. 
Demand rather quiet, with moderate offer- 
ings. Mills running at reduced capacity, and 
not in a position to offer meal to any extent. 
Oil meal was quoted at $53@53.50 ton, f.o.b., 
Chicago. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Week's receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 


~—Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1 


1923 1922 923 1922 
Flour, bbls..... 241 222 176 172 
Wheat, bus.... 396 417 321 178 
Corn, bus...... 2,530 8,270 1,440 5,417 
Oats, bus...... 1,516 1,666 1,046 1,115 
i ee 259 70 296 2 
Barley, bus.... 159 296 100 42 





TOLEDO, FEB. 10 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b., mill, $6.30@6.75; local springs, 
$6.50@6.70; local hard winters, $6.10. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $.....@33.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed...... 33.00 @33.50 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 33.00@34.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 35 cars, 32 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 43 cars, 30 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 34 cars, 22 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7Receipts— --Shipments— 





1923 1922 1923 1922 
Wheat, bus.. 50,400 85,400 112,080 58,090 
Corn, bus.... 155,000 191,250 39,860 89,950 
Oats, bus.... 69,700 63,550 23,500 9,000 





MILWAUKEE, FEB. 10 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 


Rye flour, dark ....... 3.60 @4.60 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs .... 
Corn grits, 100 Ibs .... 
Corn meal, 100 lbs .... 1.40@1.45 
MILLFEED—Firmer. Inquiry brisk and 
offers free, but available supply negligible, 
with unfilled directions increasing. Deferred 
commands premiums. Winter bran advanced 
50c@$1 ton, and spring up 50c. Standard 
middlings and flour middlings $1 ton higher; 
red dog unchanged. Rye feed unchanged to 
50c up and hominy feed firm but unchanged. 
Meal quotably $1.50@2.50 ton lower. Com- 
parative prices, car lots, in 100-lb sacks: 


This year Last year 
Spring patent ........ $6.75 @7.50 $8.30@8.60 
Spring straight ....... 6.30@6.75 7.40@7.55 
First clear ..ccsccccce 5.40@5.80 5.00@5.50 
Second clear ........+. 4.10@5.10 4.00@4.50 
Kansas patent ........ 6.80@6.90 7.00@7.30 
Kansas straight ...... 6.40@6.45 6.90@7.10 
Rye flour, white ...... 5.60@5.70 5.25@5.95 
Rye flour, straight .... 5.00@5.10 4.65@5.20 
3.6 
1 


'50@1.55 
1.35@1.40 


This year Last year 

Standard bran....$28.50@29.50 $26.00@26.50 
Winter bran ..... 29.50@30.50 26.00@27.00 
St. fine middlings. 29.00@29.50 26.00@27.00 
Flour middlings .. 30.50@31.50 27.00@28.00 
Red Gog ...cc.ceee 32.00@34.00 29.00@32.00 
Rye feed ........-. «eee +@27.00 22.50@23.00 
Hominy feed ..... @31.50 


Tor...” 22.60 @ 23.50 
Reground oat feed. 12.00@12.50 .....@..... 
Old process oil 
a FAR 52.50 @53.50 
Cottonsed meal ... 46.00@50.00 
Gluten feed ...... eee + @42.65 
WHEAT—Advanced 4@5Bc. Receipts, 45 
cars; last week, 52; last year, 26. Offerings 
scant; demand good, milling and shipping. 
Red winter strong at increased premiums; 
No. 1 sold at 15@16c over May price. No. 1 
hard winter sold at May to 2c over. No. 1 
dark northern unchanged at 6@9c over Min- 
neapolis May price, for fancy; ordinary, 3@5c 
over; ordinary northern spring, 5@10c dis- 
count. No. 1 dark Dakota northern closed 
at $1.25@1.31, No. 2 $1.23@1.28, No. 3 $1.21 
@1.25; No. 1 red winter $1.37@1.39, No. 2 
$1.36 @1.38, No. 8 $1.35@1.37; No. 1 hard win- 
ter $1.25@1.25%, No. 2 $1.24@1.25, No. 3 
$1.20@1.23; No. 1 mixed $1.29@1.34, No. 2 
$1.24@1.31, No. 3 $1.22@1.29. 
RYE—Advanced %c. Receipts, 73 cars; 
last week, 77; last year, 54. Shippers steadily 
absorb offerings, which continue small. Basis 
lower; No. 2 sold at 1c under May price. 
Milling call limited. No. 1 closed at 88%c; 
No. 2, 88%c; No. 3, 87%c; No. 4, 85@86%c. 
CORN—Advanced 2%@3c. Receipts, 387 
cars; last week, 443; last year, 497. Offerings 
fair, but active shipping and local demand 
exists. Basis improved; No. 3 white ranged 
2@2%c under May price; No. 3 yellow, 2@ 
2%c under; No. 8 mixed, 2% @38c under. No. 
3 white closed at 74@74%c: No. 3 yellow, 
73% @74%c; No. 3 mixed, 73% @74%c. 
OATS—Advanced %c. Receipts, 252 cars; 
last week, 290; last year, 241. Offerings fair 
and trade moderate, shipping and local. 


eee + @48.00 
42.00@45.00 
sees @31.65 


Basis easier; No. 3 white spot ranged % @2c 
under May, according to weight, closing at 
44@45%c. 

BARLEY—Advanced 2@38c. 
cars; last week, 114; last year, 73. Demand 
good; offerings light. Choice to fancy, 
bright, 47@49-lb test, 72@73c; fair to good, 
44@46-lb test, 65@71c; light weight, 40@ 
43-lb test, 62@66c; feed, 60@62c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-—Receipts— --Shipments— 
19 1923 1922 


Receipts, 87 





23 1922 
Flour, bbls... 19,250 25,900 14,450 14,970 
Wheat, bus.. 63,000 36,400 69,025 62,950 
Corn, bus.... 569,800 731,120 426,240 347,575 
Oats, bus.... 544,400 509,715 392,700 228,775 
Barley, bus.. 137,460 115,320 70,440 93,015 
Rye, bus..... 99,050 77,825 103,680 28,690 
Feed, tons... 150 390 8,608 8,132 
ST. LOUIS, FEB. 10 

FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 

SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
ee ey eee $6.50@6.80 
PCr ere re er ee ee 6.10 @6.35 
reer Oe re 4.75 @5.25 

HARD WINTER FLOUR 
| nn an METRE ELLE EEE 5.80@6.20 
DE neapetceraueneereeeeas nes 4.90@5.30 
6g” Le aera 4.25@4.75 

SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
EE 50s 5. 4.5 6.6:45-00 8 bare 06.09 4) 80-6: 6.00 @6.25 
EE CS ackc esc S va bee Wb8 Ob 8s §.25@5.40 
Ec 6S ccd ce daaeees oecdeasa 4.25@4.75 

MILLFEED—Very little, if any, variation 
in prices occurred during the week. Offer- 


ings were light, but sufficient to take care 
of the demand, which came from scattered 
sections. Quotations, per ton, in 100-ib 
sacks: hard winter bran, $28@28.50; soft 
oan bran, $28.50@29; gray shorts, $31.50 





WHEAT—Sound country run soft winter 
scarce, strong and sharply higher. Prices 
advanced 1@4c, good No. 3 and cheaper 
grades suitable for milling the most. Offer- 


ings closely cleaned up except for a few cars 
western No. 3 red, some of which was offered 
at $1.30. Hard wheat also higher. Offerings 
light and demand rather quiet. Receipts, 192 
cars, against 389 last week. Cash prices: 
No. 3 red, $1.38@1.39; No. 4 red, $1.33@1.35. 


CORN—Sentiment distinctly bullish. While 
receipts are expected to increase consider- 
ably next week, due to to-arrive purchases, 
the grain will not be for sale in the open 
market. Receipts, 328 cars, against 583. 
Cash prices: No. 2 corn 74@75c, No. 3 corn 
73@74c; No. 2 yellow 76c, No. 3 yellow 74@ 
75c, No. 4 yellow 73c; No. 2 white 76c, No. 3 
white 74c. 

OATS—Market exceedingly dull, though 
little change in prices was noted. Receipts, 
134 cars, against 270. Cash prices: No. 1 
oats, 46@47c; No. 2 oats, 46c; No. 3 oats, 
45@46c; No. 4 oats, 45c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7—-Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
95,610 98,340 100,200 109,030 





Flour, bbls... 


Wheat, bus.. 526,800 482,400 430,040 401,000 
Corn, bus.... 678,600 999,700 599,730 478,620 
Oats, bus.... 519,190 652,000 698,260 452,620 
Rye, bug..... 12,100 1,100 17,290 1,960 
Barley, bus.. 19,200 22,400 8,050 7,650 





PHILADELPHIA, FEB. 10 
FLOUR—Receipts during the week, 12,995,- 
819 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 3,754 sacks to 
Bordeaux and 7,500 to Dublin. Quotations, 
per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 


| a S| ee $7.25 @7.65 
Spring standard patent .......... 6.75 @7.00 
... .... %. 2S rere 6.00@6.50 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.75 @7.00 
Hard winter etraight ......ce.e0% 6.25 @6.50 
Soft winter straight .............. 6.00@6.75 


RYE FLOUR—Market firmer in sympathy 
with raw material, but demand only mod- 
erate. Quotations: $5.35@5.60 bbl in sacks, 
according to quality. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—In small 
and firm at $4@4.25 per 98-lb sack. 

MILLFEED—Supplies small and bran ad- 
vanced 50c ton, with a rather better demand. 


supply 


Other varieties showed little change. Quo- 
tations, car lots, per ton: 

Spring bran ......... Weed ceeres $35.00 @35.50 
i £3 eee ee 36.00 @ 36.50 
Standard middlings .......:.... 34.00 @36.00 
DIOUP MRIGGUINGE ccvcccccvcccsss 35.00 @37.00 
TRG GOD cece csvesvcacwcceseses 39.00 @ 40.00 


WHEAT—Market firm and 4%c higher for 
week. Receipts, 550,101 bus; exports, 306,- 
367; stock, 1,641,921. Quotations, car lots, 
in export elevator: 


Bie. BORE: WERE cc ccwvevesrviteces $1.36@1.37 
BUG. BS FOG. WIMMER oc cccccccviccses 1.32 @1.33 
No. 4 red winter ...... eubobivee nt 1.30@1.31 
J B. BO Bere 1.26@1.27 
No. 4 red winter, garlicky........ 1.26@1.28 
No. 5 red winter, garlicky........ 1.21@1.23 


Mixed wheat 3c under red winter. Sample 
according to quality. . 

CORN—Market for export deliveries ad- 
vanced 2%c early in week, but afterwards 
eased off %c and closed quiet. Local car 
lots scarce, and advanced 2c. Receipts, 457,- 
840 bus; exports, 383,142; stock, 690,570. Quo- 
tations: car lots, in export elevator, No. 2 
86@86%c, No. 3 84% @85c, No. 4 83@83%c; 
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car lots for local trade, No. 2 yellow, 90@ 
90%c; No. 3 yellow, 89@89%c. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Offerings light and 
market firm, but demand only moderate. 


Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— — Ib sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, a > «++ @2.00 
Granulated white meal, fancy.. @2.00 
Yellow table meal, fancy ......... @2.00 
White table meal, fancy ......... «++ +» @2.00 
White corn flour, fancy .......... 2.00@2.25 
Yellow corn flour, fancy .......+.. 2.00@2.25 
Pearl hominy and grits .......... @2.00 
Pear! hominy and grits, cases, 24 

pkgs 24 02 each ....-.eeeeeeeene - @2.00 


OATS—Offerings light, but trade slow and 
market a shade easier. Receipts, 106,795 bus; 
stock, 791,551. Quotations: No. 2 white, 54% 
@55c; No. 3 white, 53% @54c. 

OATMEAL—Quilet, but firmly held. Quo- 
tations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $3.75; 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-lb 
sacks, $6; patent cut, per two 100-lb sacks, 
$7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine 
$6.30, coarse $3.25. 

MONTH'S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 

According to the monthly grain circular 
issued by the Commercial Exchange, the re- 
ceipts and exports of flour, wheat and corn in 
January were ag follows, with comparisons: 





Flour Wheat Corn 
Receipts— bbis bus bus 
January, 1923.. 334,424 6,566,476 1,507,731 
December, 1922. 497,501 5,857,598 855,459 
January, 1922.. 208,469 6,279,933 1,739,344 
January, 1921.. 218,375 1,343,142 1,164,397 
Exports— 
January, 1928.. 21,053 6,521,430 964,433 
December, 1922. 42,609 2,919,369 295,086 
January, 1922.. 26,021 4,271,382 1,221,421 
January, 1921.. 49,741 1,668,010 635,195 
BALTIMORE, FEB. 10 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Spring first patent ...........006- $7.05 @7.30 
Spring standard patent .......... 6.55 @6.80 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.55 @6.80 
Hard winter straight ...........+. 6.05 @6.30 
Soft winter short patent ......... 6.55 @6.80 
Soft winter straight (near-by)... 5.65@5.90 
Rye flour, white .......sceeeeeeee 5.15 @5.55 
Rye flour, standard .........50655 4.40@4.80 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ...........6.+ $8.40 
City mills’ winter patent ............. 7.85 
City mills’ winter straight ............ 7.25 
MILLFEED—Unchanged and inactive 


throughout. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $34.50@35; soft winter 
bran, $35@35.50; standard middlings, $34.50 
@35.50; flour middlings, $837@38; red dog, 
$39@40; city mills’ middlings, $34.50@365. 

WHEAT—Advanced 2% @4%c; demand 
and movement light. Receipts, 327,771 bus; 
exports, 146,000; stock, 2,567,713. Closing 
prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.39%; spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.37%; range of 
southern for week, 80c@$1.36%. 

CORN—Up 2@2%c; movement and de- 
mand good. Receipts, 673,036 bus; exports, 
342,857; stock, 1,668,372. Closing prices: 
domestic No. 8 yellow, or better, track, 88c; 
contract, spot, 85%c; No. 2, spot, 86%c; range 
of southern for week, 82@85c; near-by yel- 
low cob, bbl, $4.25. 

OATS—Gained %c; demand and movement 
limited. Receipts, 18,791 bus; stock, 452,854. 
Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 54@ 
64%c; No. 3 white, domestic, 53@563%c. 

RYE—Improved 1%c; movement and de- 
mand still large. Receipts, 919,520 bus; ex- 
ports, 810,829; stock, 1,609,274. Closing price 
of No. 2 western for export, 99\%c. 





NEW YORK, FEB. 10 

FLOUR—Business rather quiet. General 
increase in prices has discouraged sales at 
mills’ quotations. Some offers are at too low 
prices. Rye market stagnant. Export trade 
showed very slight improvement. Quota- 
tions: spring fancy patents $7.05@7.85 bbl, 
standard patents $6.45@6.85, clears $5.65@ 
6.90; Kansas short patents $6.30@6.90, 
straights $6@6.40, clears $5.25@5.60; soft 
winter straights, $5.75@6; rye, $4.74@5.25,— 
all in jute. Receipts, 141,237 bbls. 

WHEAT—Prices subject to feverish fluc- 
tuations; market reflected nervousness over 
situation in Near East and abroad. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 red, c.1.f., export, $1.32; No. 1 
dark northern spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.52%; 
No. 2 hard winter, c.i.f., export, $1.29%; No. 
1 northern Manitoba, c.i.f., export, $1.31%; 
No. 2 mixed durum, c.i.f., export, $1.22%. 
Receipts, 550,200 bus. 

CORN—New high records for season estab- 
lished in the late positions. Eastern commis- 
sion houses active buyers. Receipts smaller 
at primary points. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, 
93c; No. 2 mixed, 92%c; No. 2 white, 93c. 
Receipts, 641,200 bus. 

OATS—Market acted 
wheat and corn. Quotations: 


in sympathy with 
No. 2 white, 





55% @66c; No. 3 white, 54@54%c. Receipts, 
64,000 bus. 
BOSTON, FEB. 10 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special ........... $7.60 @8.00 
Spring patents, standard ........ 6.75 @7.65 
Spring Bret clears ...cccseccccces 5.75 @6.15 
Hard winter patents ............. 6.25 @7.50 
Soft winter patents ............. - 6.65 @7.75 
Soft winter straights ............. 6.25@6.75 
Soft winter clears ...........5.55 6.15@6.65 
Rye flour, white patent .......... 5.10@5.50 
MILLFEED—Demand slow, but market 


firmly held, especially on wheat feeds. Spring 
bran, $36@36.25 ton; winter bran, $36.25@ 
36.50; middlings, $35.75@38; mixed feed, 
$36.25@41; red dog, $40; gluten feed, $49.80; 
gluten meal, $59.05; hominy feed, $37; stock 
feed, $38; oat hulls, reground, $17.50; cotton- 
seed meal, $50@55; linseed meal, $56.75,—all 
in 100’s. 

CORN MEAL—Good demand; market 
firmer. Granulated yellow $2.15, bolted yel- 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


low $2.10, feeding meal and cracked corn 
$1.85, all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Demand quiet, with market 
unchanged at $3.10 for rolled and $3.41 for 
cut and ground, in 90-lb sacks. 

WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


c——Receipts—, -——Stocks——, 
1923 1922 1923 


Pieer, Bein... 14,708 BEGED cccce _ceeve 
Wheat, bus... 18,150 61,330 159,192 926,904 
Corn, bus..... 2,850 23,515 3,928 29,652 
Oats, bus..... 19,900 33,080 36,838 34,901 
ee, WE sese eeces 1,070 68,971 1,071 
BOriey, BYWBece ceocce c20se cveve0 1,095 
Millfeed, tons. 20 TTT cccce = avcce 
Corn meal, bbls 350 BOO 3 nccce § cvcce 
Oatmeal, cases ..... ReeP. stees #9000 
Oatmeal, sacks ..... rere 


Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing Feb. 10: 111,928 bus wheat and 7,417 bus 
barley to Liverpool; 42,857 bus rye to Rot- 
terdam; 3,000 sacks flour to London. 





MINNEAPOLIS, FEB. 13 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or round 
lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, per 
196 lbs, were within the following range: 


Feb. 13 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 
a err $6.85@7.50 $8.15@8.65 
Standard patent ...... 6.60@6.95 7.65@8.15 
Second patent ........ 6.30@6.70 7.30@7.60 
*First clear, jute ..... 5.60@5.65 4.50@56.25 


*Second clear, jute.... 
*140-lb jutes. 
Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (Feb, 13), in 
jute, were: 


3.50@4.00 3.10@3.40 


Feb. 13 Year ago 
No. 2 semolina ....... $5.55@5.75 $7.10@7.15 
Durem HOU .ccccccse 4.10@4.65 6.65@6.80 


Clear ceccccececcccces 3.65@3.85 3.50@3.75 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
Feb. 17... «sooes 278,745 268,875 246,960 
Feb. 10... 249,050 298,385 276,290 258,370 
Feb. 3.... 258,510 283,675 298,625 252,620 
Jan. 27... 255,915 298,755 290,350 239,855 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
Feb. 17... ceoce 4,535 715 3,895 
Feb. 10... 964 2,855 1,070 2,930 
Feb. 3.... 357 716 2,500 895 
Jan. 27... 1,785 3,095 13,441 11,525 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barreis: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 10922 1921 1922 1921 
Dec. 23. 56 61,590 194,345 171,615 eee eee 
Dec. 30. 61 57,790 155,355 123,360 eee oes 
Jan. 6. 52 59,590 163,795 127,595 ese eae 
Jan. 13. 51 57,790 181,795 160,798 cee 714 
Jan. 20. 54 59,5640 191,490 160,610 soe 675 
Jan. 27. 63 55,940 181,115 160,630 «++ 1,582 
Feb. 3. 55 58,800 151,795 135,825 


1,137 
Feb. 10. 37 43,825 129,955 126,485 eee 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Feb. 13), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


Feb. 13 Year ago 
BER ccccccccecece $27.00@27.50 $.....@25.00 
Stand. middlings.. 27.00@27.50 soe + @25.50 
Flour middlings... 29.00@30.00 «+ -@27.50 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 32.00@35.00 - @30.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $28.50@ 28.75 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 29.00@29.25 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 29.25@29.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 29.50@29.75 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 25.00@26.00 


White corn meal, granulatedft.. 2.10@ 2.15 
Corn meal, yellowt ........... - 2.05@ 2.10 
MPO GOST, WH ccccccsccceese 4.80@ 4.85 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 3.75@ 3.80 
Whole wheat flour, bbIft ....... 6.40@ 6.50 
Graham, standard, bbit ........ 6.30@ 6.40 
Rolled oate®® ....cccccccccccees ° @ 2.60 
Bees Ge GRRE g080 06 8-200.4%0% -»@52.00 

*In sacks. tPer100 lbs. {Per bb! in sacks. 


**90-lb jute sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No, 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
May and July wheat at Minneapolis, per 





bushel: 

No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
Wa F cesses $1.20% @1.30% $1.18% @1.284% 
oe 2 rexeen 1.205% @1.30% 1.18% @1.28% 
Wem © ceccee 1.22% @1.31% 1.20% @1.29% 
cS eer 1.23% @1.32% 1.21% @1.30% 
WOW. OOF ccese seven aciaat: s6naes @.. 
Veb. 13 ....<+ 1.24% @1. 33% 1.22% @1. 31% 

No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
Feb. 7 $1.17% @1.25% $1.15% @1.23% 
Feb, 1.175% @1.25% 1.155% @1.23% 
Feb. 9 1.19% @1.26% 1.17% @1.24% 
Feb. 10 1.20% @1.27% 1.18% @1.25\% 
WE BB° oscve ovsess @.. a Peres 
Feb. 13 1.21% @1. 28% 1.i9% @i. ron ag 
Feb. May July Feb. May 
Viedds cc $1.20% $1.19% 10..... $1.22% gi 30% 
Bivccce B.BOT 8.208 89P. 2.6 wdctwe' ‘coneee 
Dict tbe 1.21% 1.20 18. 2600 1.23% 1.21% 

*Holiday. 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 amber, 
No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 durum 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 
Wem. FN ccaee $1.05% @1.07% $ .97K%@ .99% 
i ee ero 1.05% @1.07% 97T%@ .99% 
Fob. 8 ..2.55 1.05% @1.08% 98% @1.00% 
Feb. 10 ......« “1.06% @1.09% -99% @1.01% 
SS Perera eer @.. ad -@.. 
Peb. 13 ...... 1.06% @1. 09% 99% @1.01% 








‘0. 2 amber No. 2 durum 
Pe 3 £ sc eew: $1.083% @1.05% $ rtp | 98% 
om © evened 1.03% @1.05% 95% @ .98% 
.  eorr 1.038% @1.06% 196% @ 99% 
Bee. Bdccecse 1.04% @1.07% -97% @1.00% 
. § Sees ectane reser Bi .ccsse 
TE... BO owe cece 1.04% @1. 07% "97% @1. 00% 

*Holiday. 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 


range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis - 


during the week were, per bushel: 


Feb. Corn Rye Barley 
6. 65% @65% 39% 010% -@80% 50@60 
7. 66% @67% 39% @40% @81% 50@60 
8. 66% @67% 39% @40% @381% 50@60 
9. 67% @68 39% @40% @81% 561@61 
10. 68% @68% OS is @82% 51@61 
SSH? occa sees cece @. ° @.... ..@.. 
*Holiday. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: Feb. 11 


Feb.10 Feb. 3 1922 
Wheat, bus...... 1,935,810 2,364,740 2,334,420 
Flour, bbis....... 18,227 30,688 40,714 
Millistuff, tons.... 2,971 3,151 1,544 
Corn, bus........ 216,000 248,500 612,080 
Oats, bus..... +» 645,310 612,960 472,850 
Barley, bus...... 264,000 285,250 187,740 
Rye, Bue... cece. 406,000 448,490 74,340 
Flaxseed, bus. 69,930 101,920 62,000 


Shipments oun Minneapolis by weeks end- 
¥F 





ing Saturday were: ‘eb. 11 

Feb.10 Feb. 3 1922 
Wheat, bus...... 792,300 993,250 575,100 
Flour, bbis....... 312,893 299,665 399,789 
Millstuff, tons 11,986 13,458 15,650 
Germ, BEB. ccccess 128,040 145,200 212,260 
Oats, bus........ 745,500 668,640 649,240 
Barley, bus...... 275,900 257,680 189,420 
Rye, bus...... +» 816,820 615,540 49,210 
Flaxseed, bus.... 23,310 13,400 35,750 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 

dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Feb. 11 Feb. 12 














Feb. 10 Feb.3 1922 1921 

No. 1 dark ..... 3,769 2,611 1,481 1,163 
No. 1 northern..1,133 1,069 26 23 
No. 2 northern..1,184 1,064 253 10 
Others ......... 9,235 8,819 6,607 5,133 
Totals ....... 15,321 14,568 7,365 6,339 
In 1920 ....... 8,869 8,908 ....2 ceoee 
In 1919 ....... 24,018 24,078 ..... esses 
In 1918 ......+- 723 ee ae ea 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Feb. 11 Feb. 12 Feb. 4 

1921 1920 


Feb.10 Feb.3 1922 
Corn ... 375 348 81,292 733 98 
Oats ..11,282 11,319 22,315 8,679 3,038 
Barley ..1,047 1,026 897 1,262 819 
Rye ....2,195 2,108 1,216 71 = 5, 046 
Flaxseed. 8 12 141 1,184 33 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis ————Duluth———_, 
Track Toarr. Track May July 


Feb. 6...$2.99 2.97% ...... 2.74% 2.68 

Feb. 7... 2.99 2.97% 2.97 2.74% 2.68 

Feb. 8... 2.98 2.94 2.95% 2.73% 2.67 

Feb. 9... 3.00 2.96% 2.95 2.74 2.66 

Feb. 10... 3. 03% 2. oie 2.92 2.75 2.66% 

Feb. 12%... ...+- @ seecce soecce covene 
*Holiday. 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in oe a omitted): . 


r—R iptse——, -——In store——, 

1923 i922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
Minneapolis, 70 62 68 8 141 1,184 
Duluth..... 17 14 37 59 133 1,624 
Totals.... 87 76 «6105 67 274 2,808 


Receipts an@ shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1922, to Feb. 
10, 1923, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r—Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
1922-23 1921-22 — -23 1921-22 
8 872 








Minneapolis ... 4,621 2,835 
DE <n deans 3,132 2,333 2,977 2,908 
Totals ....... 7,753 5,168 3,805 3,780 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Feb. 9, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Elevator— Oats Barley Flax 
129 38 20 


Consolidated .... 1,269 

Grain Growers .. 1,634 283 165 eee 
Fort William ... 834 158 186. 3 
G, D@ Be wccecves 2,672 533 179 71 


North Western .. 2,055 173 248 eae 
Port Arthur ..... 2,972 560 451 64 
Can. Gov’t ...... 988 185 74 174 
Sask. Co-op. .... 3,494 207 31 43 


Private elevators. 7,958 1,102 513 65 
Totals ..ccicce 24,742 3,410 2,040 430 
Year ago ........ 24,657 4,178 1,558 726 
Receipts ........ 1,142 263 119 14 
Rail shipments... 554 208 17 41 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... a Oe. OC. Wie ces 1 
No. 1 northern.13,088 No. 2C. W...... 697 
No. 2 northern..2,853 No. 3 C. W......1,139 
Ex. 1 feed ..... 4 


No. : northern. .1, od 


Winter 





Total .......26,186 





February 14, 1923 





OCEAN RATES 

Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues. 
day, Feb. 13, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





a F rom———____ 
Phila-Hamp- 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 30-32 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.09 
Amsterdam .. 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.09 
Antwerp ..... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Belfast ...... 18.00 .... 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Bremen ..... 16,00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.09 
EEE, pine. 6e-6° GEN. 6088; Codie bee ce 
Cardi@® ...... 16.00 .... api 
Bergen ...... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Christiania .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Stavanger ... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Copenhagen... 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
COPE cccccces BELO svce BOD cen. 
Dublin ....... » BRR soc. hen 
Dundee ° 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Glasgow ... 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Stockholm ... 27.00 27.00 can 
Gothenburg .. 26.00 25:00 
Maimsd ...... - 27.00 27.00 jan 
Hamburg .. 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Bordeaux .. 21.00 21.00 sor 
Havre ....... + 21.00 21.00 





Marseilles ... 25.00 .... ..+. «see en 
Helsingfors .. 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 


Genoa, Naples 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 0.00 
Hw] .cccccese 16.00 16.00 .... «... re 
Leith ........ 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 or 
Liverpool ++ 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 5.00 
London ..... - 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 5.00 
Londonderry... 18.00 .... .... «... sae 
Manchester .. 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 5.00 
NMewceastio ... 16.00 .... cece cose “ns 
Rotterdam ... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Gibraltar .... 50.00 .. eeee eeecc “neg 


Southampton. eeee bece 
Danzig ...... 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 
Pireus ...... 30.00 .... 
Stettin ...... 30.00 .... 


eres weer 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receip:« 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minnea; »lis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were 


c—Mpls—, -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 





1923 1922 1923 1922 1923 i922 
Feb. 6 167 249 169 12 370 387 
Feb. 7... 172 244 227 35 205 229 
Feb. 8 ... 215 250 187 44 103 278 
Feb. 9 153 203. 164 7 261 304 
Feb. 10 138 226 63 26 220 = 127 
Feb. 12 eee tae 8 
Totals 845 1,172 760 124 1,159 1.325 
*Holiday. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 63 
“outside” mills with a daily capacity of 
70,315 bbls, from Sept. 1, 1922, to Feb. 10, 


1923, with comparisons, in barrels (0(0’s 
omitted): 

r— Out —, -—Exports— 

1922-23 Poa1- 1-22 1922-23 1921-22 
Minneapolis ... 8,160 7,397 139 395 
St. Paul ...... 314 225 ae 
Duluth-Superior 6584 387 “P , 
Outside mills .. 4,940 4,681 2 10 





Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain for the week ended ['eb. 
10, as reported by the Bureau of Markvts, 
exclusive of flour, and including only whiecat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Porte— Wheat Corn Oats Barley "ye 
25 25 








Atlantic .... 730 963 1,035 
RIE wcccccce 892 863 24 es 9 
Pacific ...... 40 san oe6 86 : 

Totals ....1,662 1,826 49 111 1,044 


Prev. week..2,115 1,885 1 466 1,589 


oe) 


10, 1923. 105, 673 39,431 13,252 15,136 2 





DAMAGES AND ARBITRATION 

In the case of Redman vs. St. Joseph 
Hay. & Grain Co., 239 S.W. 540, a suit on 
a contract for the sale of oats, the Kan- 
sas City court of appeals holds that on 
the buyer rejecting delivery the sellc 
could resell the oats at public auction or 
private sale at the best price obtainabic, 
and recover the excess of the contract 
price above the price so realized. 

On a question as to the validity of «n 
award made by a committee of the St. 
Joseph Grain Exchange it is held that 
the award was rendered void because 
the arbitrators and witnesses were not 
sworn, as required by the rules and regu- 
lations of the exchange and by tiie 
statutes of Missouri. The statutes re- 
quire the oath to be administered by «n 
officer authorized to administer oaths. in 
this case the oaths were administered by 
the secretary of the exchange, but lhe 
was not a notary public or other officer 
empowered to administer oaths. Hence 
it is decided that the arbitration award 


failed. 

It is that a party to an 
arbitration may expressly or impliedly 
waive administration of a valid oath to 
arbitrators or witnesses, but the cour! 
declared that where, as in this case, 
party assumes that the person adminis 
tering an oath is legally empowered to 
do so, he is not estopped from after- 
wards attacking the award on discover- 


ing absence of such power. 
A. L. H. Srazet. 
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New business is difficult to work in Pa- 
cific northwestern markets, and is largely 
of a small-lot character. Prices are de- 
moralized, and this fact unsettles buyers’ 
ideas as to values and causes them to 
defer providing for future requirements. 

Seattle bakers are finding that the re- 
duction made in January in bread prices 
to the basis of 7¢ wholesale for the pound 
loaf entails a loss if the former quality 
is maintained. As a result cheaper grades 
of flour are being used, and the best 
grades of bakers patents are not selling 
in. their usual volume. 

A little flour is moving to the Atlantic 
seaboard by water, but demand is light. 
There is, in fact, no part of the United 
States which shows more than spasmodic 
interest in Pacific flours. 

There continues to be some inquiry 
from Hongkong and China, and bids are 
nearly in line with the production cost, 
the difference between f.o.b. offers and 
cif. bids being about equal to freight 
and insurance. China is now securing her 
requirements from Australia. China and 
Hongkong have been bidding about $6.25, 
ci.f., for straights, while the price de- 
manded by Pacific millers, f.o.b., Ameri- 
can seaboard, is about $5.70. 

Japan has shown little interest in 
American flour for several months. A 
round lot of hard wheat flour made by 
a Washington mill was, however, recently 
sold to that country, but the flour was 
bought for gluten and starch extraction, 
and does not indicate any general revival 
of demand. 

Local family patents are overdue for 
an advance, but are still quoted at $7.50 
bbl, basis 49’s. Export straights and cut- 
off are firmer, with the advance in wheat, 
at $5.70 and $5.90 bbl, respectively, basis 
49-lb cottons, and export patents $6.80, 
basis 98’s. Washington bakers patent 
a and pastry flour $6.05, both basis 

’s. 


Hard wheat top patents, basis 98-lb 
cottons, carloads, seaboard, are quoted: 
Dakota, $7.50@8.25 bbl; Montana, $6.90 
@7.50; Washington, made from Montana 
and/or Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, 
$6.90@7.50. 

The millfeed market is stiffening, and 
Scored another advance of $1 this week. 
ae mill-run is quoted at $28 ton 
in mixed cars, country points. There is 
no Montana feed offering on this market, 
as Montana mills are obtaining better 
prices in the East than can be secured on 
the Pacific Coast. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
Feb. 4-10: it cswexe 800 , 6 
Previous week ..... 52,800 38,864 74 
Fear a@6 « ad vakesi 00 28,735 54 
Two years ago..... 52,800 20,842 39 
Three years ago.... 52,800 41,415 78 
Four years ago..... 46,800 17,715 37 
Five years ago..... 46,800 39,891 85° 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pet. 


Weekly ‘ —— < ba 

capacity for wee ivity 

Feb. 4-10 ads vvecce 57,000 42,018 73 
Yoovious week ..... 57,000 39,820 70 
COP BBO ocicceccce 57,000 46,050 79 
| years ago..... 57,000 17,599 31 
Late years ago.... 67,000 $3,812 59 
pour years ago..... 57,000 33,442 58 
ive years ago..... 57,000 40,124 70 
Twenty-seven interior mills in Wash- 


ington, 
30,616; Ilo! 


and northern Idaho, for 
7,000; Cebu, 3,570; Glas- 


the two weeks ended Feb. 3, 1923, with 
a two weeks’ capacity of 141,600 bbls of 
flour, made 81,607, or 58 per cent of 
capacity, against 81,123 made the previous 
fortnight by 26 mills with a two weeks’ 
capacity of 133,800 bbls, or 61 per cent 
of capacity. - 
NOTES 

J. D. Rafert, vice president Occident 
Baking Co., Minneapolis, left here for 
San Francisco yesterday, after spending 
several days in Seattle. 

Flour exports to the Orient from the 
north Pacific Coast for the first seven 
months of the crop year were 1,744,910 
bbls, against 1,694,635 a year ago. 

A conference of the north Pacific Coast 
port authorities is proposed by the Port 
of Seattle to attempt to make uniform the 
present divergent terminal tariffs. 

Domestic shipments of flour by wat- 
er from Seattle and Tacoma Jan. 1- 
Feb. 5: to San Francisco, 30,394 bbls; 
San Pedro, 5,050; San Diego, 1,135; Sa- 
vannah, 5,000; Norfolk, 300; Baltimore, 
500; Philadelphia, 4,930. 

W. J. MacDonald, president MacDon- 
ald Grain Co., S. C. Armstrong, president 
Milwaukee Grain Elevator Co. and R. 
D. McAusland, Seattle manager Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., have been appointed officers 
of the executive committee of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange Bureau of the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Flour exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma in January: to Hongkong, 72,360 
bbls; Shanghai, 37,510; Amoy, 15,750; 
Foochow, 19,455; Swatow, 19,225; Manila, 
gow, 6,928; London, 2,142; Liverpool, 2,- 
142; Nicaragua, 2,105; Guatemala, 1,258; 
Salvador, 575; Panama, 588; Ecuador, 
1,361; Peru, 3,520; Chile, 8,725; Japan, 
$25; Honolulu, 4,000. 

Exports of wheat from Puget Sound 
(Seattle and Tacoma) July 1, 1922-Feb. 
1, 1923, were 2,991,349 bus, against 12,- 
195,070 from the Columbia River (Port- 
land and Astoria) during the same period. 
Of the combined exports 11,191,796 bus 
went to the United Kingdom and conti- 
nental Europe, 3,898,392 to the Orient, 
44,865 to California, 20,947 to British Co- 
lumbia and 1,680 to South America. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has denied the application of the North- 
ern Pacific Railway to increase the rates 
on grain and grain eo, from points 
on its Clearwater branch in Idaho to 
Spokane and north Pacific Coast termi- 
nals. The proposed rates would have 
meant an increase of 2c per 100 lbs to 
seaboard points. The North Pacific Mill- 
ers’ Association intervened, and filed a 
brief opposing the increase. 





OREGON 

PortLanp, Orecon.—Local flour buyin 
is limited. Bakers are taking libera 
deliveries on old contracts, but are plac- 
ing little new business. Prices are un- 
chan at $7.25 for family — $7.05 
for bakers hard wheat and $7.30 for 
bakers blue-stem patents. 

Export business is smaller. Bids are 
out of line with prices asked here, and 
it is believed that the bulk of the oriental 
trade for this season is over. 

Weekly. output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
Feb. 4-10 .....%:... 57,000 35,655 2 
Previous week ..... 57,000 33,385 53 
Year ago ....+..+..- 57,000 30,300 53 
Two years agoy.... 48,000 15,246 31 
Three years ago.... 42,600 25,206 54 
Four years ago..... 42,600 37,017 86 
Five years ago..... 33,000 26,348 76 


The millfeed market, after being de- 
ressed for several weeks because of 
nge stocks and a light demand, has 
had a turn for the better. Prices were 
raised $1 a ton this week to $27 for mill- 
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run and $389 for middlings. The de- 
mand from feeders is better, and some 
of the mills which were oversold have 
had to buy in the open market. 

Wheat trading was of small propor- 
tions but the market followed the ad- 
vances and declines in the East. Closing 
bids at the exchange: hard white $1.32 
bu; soft white and western white, $1.29; 
hard winter, northern spring and west- 
ern red, $1.23. 

The coarse grain markets are about 
steady, last bids being $33 ton for east- 
ern No. 2 yellow corn, $32.75 for No. 3 
corn, $35 for 38-lb oats and $34 for 44-lb 
barley. 

NOTES 


Wheat shipments in January were 
393,251 bus to Europe, 125,000 to the 
Orient and 25,878 to California. Ship- 
ments for the season have been 12,195,- 
070 bus, against 26,069,525 in the same 
period last season. 

The Merchants’ Exchange Association 
has decided to establish a sample wheat 
market. A committee consisting of G. 
A. Westgate, J. J. Lavan, T. L. Riggs 
and Lee Boyer has been appointed to 
work out the details. It is hoped to 
have it in operation by March 1. 


Flour shipments from Portland in 
January were 47,128 bbls to California, 
28,923 to Europe, 98,989 to the Orient, 
19,261 to South America and 10,051 to 
Atlantic ports. For the season to date, 
flour shipments have been 1,198,984 bbls, 
against 1,413,468 in the same period last 
season. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





UTAH 
Ocpven, Uran.—Noticeable increases 
in demand for flour from the southeast- 
ern and Pacific Coast states, together 


with larger orders from intermountain | 


territory, were reported on Feb. 10 by 
millers, who anticipate that there will be 
heavier movement and better prices 
offered throughout February and March. 
A number of orders have been booked 
for immediate delivery, others to go for- 
ward during the two months. Operation 
of all of the local mills is being con- 
tinued throughout the winter, despite the 
difficulty in securing enough wheat to 
meet the demand. 

Deliveries of wheat are now about 15 
cars each day to Ogden mills, just 
enough, with supplies on hand, for this 
continued operation. There is, however, 
a heavy stock of grain in Idaho, and it 
is believed that this will move more rap- 
idly as the winter progresses, most of it 
through Ogden. 

Flour quotations in Ogden: family 

atents, $6.20 bbl; soft wheat flours, 

.75; hard wheat flours, $6.15,—f.o.b., 
Ogden, basis 48-lb cotton bags, carload 
lots. Pacific Coast shipments were made 


largely on the following quotations: 
family patents, $7.50@7.75 bbl; hard 
wheat flours, $6.50@6.75; soft wheat 


flours, $6.25@6.50,—f.o.b., California com- 
mon points, basis 96-lb cotton bags, car- 
load lots. 

Hard winter and hard northern spring 
wheat top the local quotations at $1.27 
bu, with hard white at $1.25 and soft 
white at $1.24, Ogden basis. These are 
the highest prices offered so far this 
year. Western oats, 38-lb, were quoted 
at $1.90@2 per cwt, feed bariey $1.75@ 
1.85, No. 2 yellow corn $1.63@1.68, and 
No. 2 mixed corn $1.61@1.66, Ogden 
basis. 

NOTES 

Oscar Lundberg, manager of the Fair- 
view (Utah) Union Roller Mills, was 
seriously injured, Feb. 7, when his hand 
was caught in a belt. Amputation of 
three fingers was found necessary. 


Snowfall during the current week has 
been heavy, and weather bureau officials 
report the wheat crop in excellent condi- 
tion. Ample moisture for dry farm areas 
and an excellent irrigation water supply 
for other lands are assured. Owing to 
the snows, no farm work is under way. 


Homer E. Fenn, general manager of 
the Stockgrowers’ Milling & Feeding 
Co., which is building and using in the 
Ogden district the largest sheep and cat- 
tle feeding yards of the intermountain 
states, announces that his company has 
determined on using 25 per cent of grain 
byproducts in its feeding rations. 

J. F. Welsh, deputy federal grain in- 
spector in charge of the Ogden inspec- 
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tion bureau, spoke before the Rotary 
Club of Ogden, Feb. 7, telling of the 
growth of the inspection service. He 
said that Ogden inspections in the first 
year, 1918, were 1,747 carloads, and in 
1922 12,744. This grain was mainly from 
Utah, Idaho, Nevada, Wyoming and 
Montana, with some from Washington 
and Oregon. 

Utah and Idaho flour milling com- 
panies are arranging for active partici- 
pation with other industrial establish- 
ments in the Home Products week to 
be started Feb. 11 under auspices of 
the Intermountain Development League. 
The campaign for more active interest in 
Utah and Idaho industries will be carried 
on simultaneously in Salt Lake City, Og- 
den, Logan, Provo, Price and other 
Utah cities and towns; Pocatello, Idaho 
Falls, Rexburg, Twin Falls, Blackfoot 
and other Idaho cities. 

Voluntary closing of the First Na- 
tional Bank of American Falls, Idaho, 
and the First State Bank of Rockland, 
Idaho, on Feb. 8, left Power County 
without a bank. Both banks are con- 
trolled by the L. L. Evans interests of 
American Falls, President Evans has 
been one of the most influential men in 
upbuilding of industries in the American 
Falls district and has given special at- 
tention to the grain growing industry. 
Bad- paper and crop failures, making 
liquidation difficult, were assigned as 
causes for the closing of the banks. 

Adoption of the new tax assessment 
plan by the Utah legislature, providing 
for tax exemption of 90 days on inter- 
state commerce shipments held in Ogden 
for milling under milling-in-transit bill- 
ings was urged before the manufactures 
and commerce committee of the lower 
house, Feb. 9, by a committee composed 
of E. R. Alton, manager of the Globe 
Grain & Milling Co., Joseph M. Parker, 
of the Sperry Flour Co, Homer E. 
Fenn, of the Stockgrowers’ Milling & 
Feeding Co., James H. DeVine and 
James A. Howell, attorneys for the Og- 
den Grain Exchange, and W. E. Zup- 
pann. The senate committee has reported 
favorably, and the house committee will 
act regarding the bill soon. 

W. E. Zuppann. 





LOS ANGELES 


Los Ancetes, Cat.—Demand for flour 
the past week has been very limited, little 
disposition being manifested on the part 
of buyers to place orders for the future. 
Receipts for the week ending Feb. 7 were 
32 cars. 

Prices ranged about as follows: Kan- 
sas standard patents $7.10, 95 per cent 
$6.60; Montana patent $7.25, 95 per cent 
$7; Utah-Idaho Lekees patent $7, 95 per 
cent $6.50; Washington-Oregon patent, 
$7.10; Utah clear, $4.65. 

The sale of a car of Utah-Idaho low 
grade flour was reported at $42 ton. 

Millfeed prices: Utah-Idaho red $32, 
and white $34, for direct shipment from 
the mills, but local brokers and dealers 
have been offering feed on the exchange 
at prices lower than quoted by the mills 
for shipment. Sales were reported on the 
board of Utah-Idaho red at $380@30.50 
ton. This has had a demoralizing effect 
on the local market. . 


NOTES 


H. E. Perry, of the Preston (Idaho) 
Milling Co., was in Los Angeles recently. 

I. S. Lambing, formerly of Pocatello, 
Idaho, is opening a flour and grain office 
in this city. 

Ralph George and John Hodge, pro- 
prietors of the Atlas Milling Co., Los 
Angeles, are retiring from the grain trade 
to go into the real estate business. 

Six prisoners in San Quentin State 
Prison attempted to burn down the prison 
jute mill in order to be relieved from 
their duties of making grain bags. 
Twenty-one looms were set afire, and a 
stock of jute destroyed. 





Flagrant shortages in weight of rice 
shipments into Barranquilla, Colombia, 
are reported by Vice Consul William A. 
Hickey, who states that there is grave 
danger that American exporters may 
lose the trade already éstablished. Bar- 
ranquilla imports 9,000 sacks of rice per 
month from the United States. Unless 
these short weights cease the threat is 
made that hereafter Germany will be 
asked to furnish the rice. 
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The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 
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Unsettled political conditions produce 
unsettled markets, and that is really all 
that can be said in explanation of the 
present stagnation in which traders seem 
to be drifting along. Without wishing in 
any way to criticize France’s action in 
regard to the Ruhr, and although we 
know it is neither the French method 
nor intention to adopt coercive measures, 
which would be the case if the “boot 
were on the other leg,” yet it has brought 
about a situation which is very disquiet- 
ing to the trader, who knows that, with- 
out stable markets, business always must 
be unsatisfactory. 

The eastern European situation also 
gives the business man food for thought, 
and that North American markets feel 
this uncertainty is shown by the fluc- 
tuation of wheat prices, which are with- 
in narrow limits. That North America 
is bullish, given the opportunity, is 
shown by the reports sent in by promi- 
nent grain houses and published in Eng- 
lish trade papers. Furthermore, the 
stocks of breadstuffs in the United 
Kingdom are light. 

The markets at the source of supply 
show very little appreciable decline on 
the week. Chicago is 24,c per bu down 
for May; Winnipeg is only 1%¢c down 
for the same month, but the prices at 
which parcels of Manitoba wheat on pas- 
sage et been sold in London—and 
the same applies to flour—would in nor- 
mal market conditions only be justified 
by a decline in North American mar- 
kets of much more than has actually 
taken place. 

It is the old story of supply and de- 
mand, for although supplies are not ex- 
cessive in quantity, yet in the absence 
of demand, prices for near at hand par- 
cels decline almost daily, and even at 
the decline it is difficult to find a home 
for wheat, while as for flour, the lower 
that prices are dropped to tempt buyers, 
the firmer does the buyer’s “No” be- 
come. In fact, for the moment he is not 
to be tempted, his whole time and thought 
is directed to getting rid of what stock 
he has, whether it be large or small, act- 
ing on the old maxim, “There are always 
sellers, but one must work to find buy- 
ers.” 

The steady decline in values since 
Christmas had certainly not been antici- 
pated by the trade as a whole. Even 
those who were bearishly inclined consid- 
ered that prices would hold up through 
the early months of the year, until the 
weight of the big Argentine crop would 
be felt, somewhere round about March, 
but if the present trend of markets 
prevails much longer, the trade will find 
that the Argentine crop has been over- 
discounted; in fact, there is a 
chance of a bull situation being created 
in the future. 

This, however, cannot take place until 
there is some reduction in the quantities 
on passage to the United Kingdom and 
the continent, which are creeping up, and 
now amount to about 5,500,000 qrs. 
Shipments have increased, and the quan- 
tity for direct United Kingdom ports 


is above the estimated weekly require- 
ments, while cargoes for orders are on 
the increase. 

There is another bear indication that 





non-European requirements are light, 
compared with last year. It is reported 
that there is considerable slackness in 
the chartering market, with plenty of 
steamers offering, but few takers; also 
that the amount of tonnage booked for 
ve requirements is below the nor- 
mal at this time of year. The trade 
throughout the United Kingdom seems 
to be adopting a waiting policy, and in 
rang | so may be skating on very thin 
ice, but in spite of a situation without 
parallel, those countries 
wheat are prepared to keep on shipping 
it, and thus we get slow, drooping mar- 
kets, supplies being in excess of the 
present very moderate demand. 

Owing to losses experienced by farm- 
ers in England as the result of this 
year’s wheat prices, there is a wide and 
very insidious campaign under way to 
put a duty on imported flour. Although 
this is hardly likely to happen during 
the present Parliament, it is a matter 
which should be watched very closely by 
representatives of exporting countries. 


which have 


FLOUR PRICES 


The week’s trading has been discour- 
aging, not only to the importer but to 
the factor, and unless something unfore- 
seen occurs the outlook for the future 
is very gloomy. Unsold parcels of flour 
arriving or due are almost unsalable 
even at a price that can only mean a 
smart loss. This would be an ordinary 
trading risk, if the flour could be re- 
placed by a fresh purchase, which, how- 
ever, is not possible, as buyers press the 
needy seller to the wall, and offer shill- 
ings below the replacing value. In some 
cases such deals have been completed, 
but sellers are getting out of stock at 
prices which mean their staying out of 
the game, unless millers’ prices come 
down more than they show any present 
signs of doing. 

Medium export Canadian patents have 
been sold at 35s, c.i.f., for near-by sea- 
board shipment, on direct offers; others 
offering a similar grade hold for 36s, 
without securing trade. Earlier in the 
week better quality Canadian export 
patents were offered at 36s 6d, c.i.f., 
February seaboard, and it is reported 
that 36s was accepted as the result of a 
bid. Other mills are holding prices above 
this level, and their representatives have 
to meet this competition in London, but 
get no support from the mills. 

Kansas flour of rg quality has 
been offered at 36s 6d, but was above 
buyers’ ideas. Hard American winter 
wheat flours have been difficult to sell 
in London all this crop. 

Minneapolis export patents have been 
offered at 37s 3d, c.i.f., without attract- 
ing attention, only the merest retail 
trade resulting. Minneapolis low grade 
is held at 27s, c.i.f., but this is consid- 
ered too high. 

Australian flours, owing to rather 
heavier arrivals, are slow of sale. Value 
of near at hand parcels is 37s@37s 3d, 
c.i.f., but for shipment millers ask the 
same figure. 

All English country straights are of- 
fered at 33s, ex-store, but are inclined to 
harden. The official price for London 
milled flour is ls down on the week, and 
it is reported that millers have agreed 
to hold more firmly, but it is doubtful if 
this will last. The price of 40s, deliv- 
ered, equals about 36s, c.i.f. 

Flour arrivals largely in excess of re- 
quirements. They were as follows, in 
280-lb sacks: from United States (At- 
lantic), 9,195; Canada, 13,299; Pacific 
Coast, 7,900; Australia, 3,597; Continent, 
27; Argentina, 2,337. 


WHEAT PRICES 


The wheat market has been slow, and 
prices are about 2s down on the week for 





Manitobas. No. 1 northern Manitoba 
afloat has been sold at 46s, c.i.f. Austra- 
lian is only 3d down at 51s 9d, afloat. 
Rosafe, 621,-lb, for January-February, 
at 45s 3d is Is 6d lower. Choice white 
Karachi is unchanged at 50s. 


MILL OFFALS 


There has been a steady trade in mill 
offals, and prices generally have been 
well maintained. Bran has sold at £7 
10s ton, and middlings at £7 
7s 6d, both ex-mill. Argentina con- 
tinues a seller, and maintains its prices. 
Plate pollard is £6 per ton, cif. Fancy 
Plate middlings are offered at £8, c.i.f., 
and some business has been done. 


OATMEAL 


Milling oats are very firm, and it is 
considered that, with any real demand, 
the price would advance. However, sup- 
plies are ample. Midlothian is offered 
at 52s 6d, and Aberdeen at 45s 3d, both 
ex-store. London made is unchanged at 
43s, ex-mill. American millers seem in- 
different to trading in this country, and 
refuse to reduce their prices below 40s, 
cif. Rolled oats are held at 41s, c.i-f., 
but no business is reported. 


A SHIPPING HANDBOOK 


Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. London, 
has issued a very comprehensive booklet 
dealing with some of the fundamental 
conditions relating to bills of lading, to- 
gether with a short history of recent 
events and a synopsis and summary of 
the international bill of lading conven- 
tion, which was held at Brussels in Oc- 
tober, 1922. The booklet is divided into 
10 sections, with appendices. 

Section 1 gives a short history of re- 
cent events; section 2 deals with English 
common law in regard to sea carriage; 
section 3, earliest forms of bills of 
lading and their growth; section 4, the 
Harter act; section 5, shipping and sea- 
man act of New Zealand; section 6, sea 
carriage and goods act of Australia; 
section 7, water carriage and goods act 
of Canada; section 8, synopsis and sum- 
mary of the bill of lading convention; 
section 9, “received for shipment” bills 
of lading; section 10, effect on freights 
of adoption of the bill of lading conven- 
tion and shipowners’ pooling arrange- 
ments. ; 

The appendices consist of the interna- 
tional bill of lading convention, 1922, bill 
of lading act of 1855, New Zealand 
amendment act of 1922, York-Antwerp 
Rules 1890, Antwerp Rule 1908, and the 
Jason clause. 

The first edition of this booklet, num- 
bering 15,000 copies, has been exhausted, 
but a second is being prepared. The 
booklet was first a for Furness, 
Withy & Co., Ltd. for presentation to 
shippers and consignees, but owing to 
demand by the general public interested 
in the subject the second edition will be 
placed on sale, and copies will shortly 
be obtainable through booksellers. 


OIL TAINT 


It is reported from Holland that a 
great deal of trouble has recently been 
experienced by flour importers ihesaah 
some of the flour shipments carried on 
oil burning steamers becoming tainted 
with oil. The matter is being taken up 
by the Netherlands Association of Flour 
Importers, of which Jacques Luchsinger 
is secretary, with the Millers’ National 
Federation, Chicago, as the importers 
have been unable to secure any satisfac- 
tion from either the insurance companies 
or the steamship lines. 

Some time ago, London flour importers 
experienced similar trouble, but ——_ 
the action of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, to the attention of which it was 
brought, reforms were effected that have 





removed any cause of complaint in re- 
gard to oil taint. 


HOLLAND FIRM REORGANIZES 

Grippeling & Verkley, flour importers, 
of Amsterdam, Holland, announce that 
they have recently reorganized their 
firm and turned it into a limited liabil- 
ity company, and the style in future will 
be N. V. Handelmaatschappij voorheen 
Grippeling & Verkley. The directors 
are as follows: R. A. M. Grippeling, 
president; Th. C. Verkley, managing 
director; J. Vreeken, assistant managing 
director; P. G. van Berghe, treasurer. 
The other officers of the company are 
J. J. Beynes, C. M. Beekhol, W. Neder- 
koorn and H. Wensing, who all have 
power of procuration together with one 
of the directors. 

NOTES 

James S. Craig, of R. Hunter Craig 
& Co., Ltd., Glasgow, visited the London 
market during the week. 

The total imports of wheat, wheat 
flour and rye grain by the Norwegian 
food commission during 1922 were as 
follows, in tons of 2,240 lbs: wheat, 100,- 
378; rye, 170,000; wheat flour, 33,920. 

I. W. Preger, representing Cardozo & 
Boekman, Amsterdam and Hamburg, 
after spending a few days in London 
last week went to Manchester, and is 
now in Holland. Mr. Preger recently 
returned from an extended trip to the 
United States and Canada. 





LIVERPOOL 


The political upset on the Continent 
occasioned by France advancing into the 
Ruhr, combined with the poor flour 
trade here, has discouraged business, 
and the market is very quiet, with a 
downward tendency. However, Aus- 
tralia is holding prices firm, and North 
America and Argentina do not seem to 
be in any hurry to press sales. Prices 
have declined 9d per qr, with Manitoba 
about 1s down. Liverpool graded wheat 
futures are much easier, March being 
quoted at 9s 814d and May at 9s 6144, 
a reduction of about 214d on the week. 

Imported flour is in very poor demand, 
shippers’ ideas for forward shipments 
varying considerably from importers’. 
On spot the position is no better, and 
unless importers sacrifice their stock 
they cannot hope to compete with home 
millers. Manitoba export patents are 
offered for first half February seaboard 
at 37s 6d, c.i.f., with top patents about 
2s more, and on spot are held at 40s. 
Australian flour for January shipment 
is offered at 37s, c.i.f., and there is still 
some on spot at 39s, with very little in- 
quiry. An arrival of hard wheat Pa- 
cific straight flour was offered at 36s, 
c.i.f., without success. Rather a better 
inquiry prevails for American soft win- 
ter patents, but shippers are holding 
these very firm at 42s for first half Feb- 
ruary. Kansas flour remains in poor de- 
mand on spot at about 42s. 

Millers report a moderate inquiry dur- 

ing the past week for home milled flour. 
with no difference in prices, which arc 
about as follows: patents, 41@42s: 
straight run, 40s; bakers, 38s. 
Shippers continue to hold American 
coma clears very firm, 27s being asked 
for February seaboard, but little busi- 
ness is being done in this grade. It is 
useless to expect much demand, with 
English milled low grade considerably 
cheaper, and quite suitable for the pur- 
pose. River Plate flour for shipment is 
very hard to get, and a lot just arrived 
has been sold at £10 10s, c.i.f. 


American linseed cakes remain in fair 
demand, millers recently having advanced 
their prices, but £10 16s has been 
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d to Liverpool, May to August ship- 
ment, and business continues at about 
this figure or slightly less. 

The weather is against buyers, who 
will not purchase any near stuff but are 
continuing to clear off existing stocks. 
English linseed cakes are offered for 
May-August at £11 10s, f.o.r., Hull. Plate 
linseed cakes for February seaboard are 
very firm at £12 15s, while American 
for March-April are quoted at £12, but 
very little business is reported, 

CORN SALES ACT 

A recent act of Parliament, called 
the “corn sales act,” is of the highest im- 
portance to all in the United Kingdom 
trade. By this all corn has to be bought 
and sold by the hundredweight (112 lbs). 
Up to now there have been actually 12 
bushel measures of different capacity in 
use in Great Britain. This act applies 
to beans, peas, seeds, etc., and when the 
trade has got used to it, it will prove 
of great benefit. 


pai 


SCOTLAND 


The action of one of the Liverpool 
mills in entering the Glasgow market 
with flour at a cut price has had a sequel. 
This was the first competitive effort on 
any scale from Liverpool since decon- 
trol, and was apparently designed to en- 
able the mill to increase output to take 
advantage of the price ruling for offals. 

As soon as one of the mill's competi- 
tors heard of this move it answered in 
dramatic fashion, and it happens that 
this mill has two plants in Scotland, one 
at Glasgow and the other at Edinburgh. 
To this concern the attempt of a Liver- 
pool mill, which had not a source of pro- 
duction in Scotland, to capture Scottish 
business must have been tantalizing. It 
countered promptly by offering flour at 
8s 6(@4s down, with only 2s separating 
its best and its ordinary grades. 

Imported Manitoba flours are worth 
about 36@37s, c.i.f., on spot and 36s 6d 
@37s for shipment; top American win- 
ters are 41s for shipment, and 38s on 
spot; Canadian winters about 37s; Pa- 
cific 35s, and Australian 36s 6d, all per 
sack, c.i.f. At 39s Kansas is about 3@4s 
out of line. Kansas clears are quoted at 
35s. There is great pressure upon im- 
porters now, because home millers are 
well in the running for what business is 
going. 

Importers are not keen to do business. 
It is much too risky to bring forward 
flour under the ruling conditions, There 
is no great demand on the part of bak- 
ers, despite the fact that stocks are not 
heavy and arrivals continue light. Im- 
porters will not bring the stuff forward, 
and neither will the millers, because con- 
signing has shown nothing but loss. 

‘The Grassia has reached the Clyde 
with a cargo of wheat, for the sale of 
which no attempt was made while it was 
on passage. When it arrived, bids were 
invited, and it was sold at 3@4s below 
its original price. It was meant to bring 
50s per qr, and brought on an average 
less than 47s. The price of the same 


wheat on the same day at both Liverpool - 


and London was fully 48s. This con- 
signing of wheat, coupled with the Ca- 
nadian consignments of Manitoba flour 
which were thrown on the market, in- 
duced pressure to sell. 

There can be no volume of business 
on the market here unless bakers are 
prepared to share the risks with the im- 
porter and the miller. As the current 
price of the loaf was based on 4s flour, 
bakers have margins to work in now if 
they desire to build up stocks. Despite 
& most unusually open winter, the de- 
mand for bread is said to be extremely 
good. Compared with any other class of 
food, bread is certainly among the cheap- 
est articles. Potatoes are probably the 
only cheaper food, and they require 
cooking. 

OATMEAL 

Oatmeal is nearly on a parity with 
bread, but it shares with potatoes the 
disadvantage of having to be cooked, 
and the public is still very sparing in 
its use. For a time demand from ng- 
land was better than from Scotland, but 
this factor has now disappeared. It is 
presumed that mills in London are able 
to meet the needs of the market there 
at the moment. 

The movement in favor of having im- 
Ported oatmeal, or oatmeal made from 
imported oats, definitely marked as an 








imported article, in the hope that the 
sale of the home article would not suf- 
fer from false representation, has been 
carried to the government by an influen- 
tial deputation from Scotland. It hap- 
pened that there were three subjects up- 
on which Scottish agricultural organiza- 
tions had combined to see the govern- 
ment on the same day in London. The 
oatmeal question was one of the three, 
and it was raised at the Board of Trade. 

What was actually asked was that the 
merchandise marks act should be amend- 
ed in such way as to make it compulsory 
that all imported oatmeal should be 
marked as such. The deputationists had 
no immediate satisfaction or even as- 
surance except that the matter would 
be laid before the president of the 
Board of Trade. 

This movement has come at a time 
when the volume of imported oatmeal 
is relatively meager. It is merely an ex- 
pression of the fact that Scottish farm- 
ers are in such sore straits, economically 
speaking, that they are clutching at any 
straw. At the moment there is some im- 
ported oatmeal at the quay in Glasgow, 
mainly from America, but it is merely 
a carload or so, and there is no more 
demand for it than there is for the home 
article. Importers are cautious in bring- 
ing any quantity forward at present. 


FEED 
Feedingstuffs are suffering in common 
with other branches of the market. 
There is no movement in imported oats 
of any kind. Both Plate and American 
corn is available, but not in active re- 
quest. More American corn is due in a 
few days. 


IRELAND 


Conditions have not changed much 
during the past week. There is, how- 
ever, a feeling of great unrest all over 
Ireland with sequel to the labor ques- 
tion, not only with reference to mills 
but also to bakers. 

In Belfast the mill operatives are still 
on strike, and apparently there is no 
prospect of an immediate settlement, 
with the result that no wheat is being 
ground there. An attempt to reduce 
wages in proportion to the reduction in 
the cost of living, to enable the bakers 
to bring down the price of bread, has 
not been successful. In fact, the men 
have put forth as a counter plan an ap- 

lication for a reduction in workin 

ours, but arbitration has been agree 


upon. 

In Dublin and the south it is difficult 
to see how the stoppage of the whole 
milling industry can be averted unless 
the mill operatives agree to some reduc- 
tion in wages. 

Wages in the English mills have been 
reduced 18s per week, and Irish millers 
have offered a reduction of 16s. This 
has been refused; the most the men will 
agree to is a paltry sum of 8s. Irish 
millers may as well shut down as agree 
to this small reduction, for they are 
very badly handicapped by the importa- 
tion of English flour, the English mill- 
ers being in position to ship it in their 
own steamers to the different ports in 
Ireland, and give quick and prompt de- 
livery. 

There also is the competition from im- 
ported flour, which is stronger in the 
south of Ireland than for a good many 
years. In fact, at a recent meeting of 
a Cork association it was claimed that 
the large imports of foreign flour were 
causing unemployment, and a_ request 
was made to the Free State government 
to examine and report on the matter. 
Last week Dublin received 2,000 sacks 
of American flour, which brings its im- 
ports up to 136,000 sacks since Aug. 1. 

Trade in Ireland has generally been 
quiet and mostly of spot, the demand be- 
ing mainly confined to merchants and 
small bakers, who have very little stock 
and are buying mostly from hand to 
mouth. 

There is little change in quotations. 
Very best Manitoba short patents have 
been offered at 39s@39s 6d, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and 40s 6d, Dublin, for Feb- 
ruary seaboard, without attracting buy- 
ers. Export Bp grades are as low 
as 37s@387s 6d, net, c.if., Belfast, and 
38s 6d, Dublin. Business, however, for 
shipment is negligible, although there 
has been a fair demand for spot and 
near-at-hand lots in a retail way. 

Minneapolis flours are mostly out of 
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the running, with the exception of one 
well-known mark which is reported to be 
very good value at 38s, net, c.if., Bel- 
fast, and the equivalent price Dublin. 
This flour is not very plentiful on spot, 
but still sufficient for requirements, and 
it can be had in quantity pretty near at 
hand. 

American soft winters have been more 
in evidence, and any importer havin 
any to sell on spot or near at om | 
finds no difficulty in getting rid of them 
either in the north or the south; in the 
north because millers making this class 
of flour are shut down, and in the south 
because it is fully expected that a strike 
in the flour mills cannot be averted. 
Some soft winters have been offered on 
spot in Belfast at 38s, net, c.i.f., but 
prices generally are about 40s for Feb- 
ruary seaboard, this being the latest 
quotation for some of the best export 
brands. 

Australian flours have been in quieter 
demand at 38s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal has been quite lifeless. The 
only forward buying is in little lots of 
rolled oats at about 44s, net, c.if., Bel- 
fast, and 45s, Dublin, February seaboard 
clearance. Home made flake is in fairly 
good demand, some brands fetching as 
high as 46s per 280 lbs, net, c.i.f. basis. 


MILLFEED 


Mill offals are very firm, demand good, 
and stocks rapidly being depleted. Buy- 
ers in the north are entirely dependent 
on shipments from cross-channel mills 
and imported bran from the Plate. Best 
broad white bran is still worth £11 per 
ton, delivered, bags included. Common 
red types of the quality made by home 
mills are very firm, and worth £10 per 
ton, usual terms, delivered. Fancy fine 
white sharps are scarcely procurable; 
stocks of home made are quite exhaust- 
ed, but English can be purchased at £11 
@£11 10s per ton. 

Feedingstuffs are in good demand. 
Linseed cakes are very firm, importers 
asking at least 5s advance on the c.i.f. 
price for shipment. Canadian cakes are 
£12 per ton, net, c.if., Belfast, for Feb- 
ruary seaboard, and American about the 
same price. 

Stocks on spot are not large and, with 
an increased inquiry, values are likely to 
advance for near deliveries, irrespective 
of shipment prices. Decorticated cotton 
cake is firmly held, and very little of 
the imported on offer. Home millers are 
making £13@14 per ton, full delivered 
terms, according to the analysis. Meal 
is roughly about £12 per ton, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast. Indian meal is very firmly held 
at £9 12s@£9 15s per ton, and for the 
flaxed variety for cattle feeding £2 more 
is asked. 


HOLLAND 


A week ago it was observed that a 
demand from eastern Europe for flour 
might be expected, and would, if it hap- 
pened, probably change the position of 
this market, which for the past few 
weeks has been very apathetic. This 
demand came a few days ago from 
Czecho-Slovakia, which country wanted 
wheat flour, the total quantity inquired 
for being 1,200 to 1,500 tons, almost en- 
tirely of strong straights. 

The offers from America were around 
$6.50 per 220 lbs, c.i.f.. Hamburg, and 
some sales were put through for imme- 
diate shipment, but others, specifying 
later shipment, were declined. 

There can be no doubt that the recent 
heavy decline of German exchange had 
something to do with this interest on the 
part of Czecho-Slovakia, for this cir- 
cumstance is reflected in rail rates from 
Hamburg to the gserman border. For 
this reason Holland mills were unable 
to compete with American offers, the 
inland freight to the German border in 
itself being prohibitive. 

The home market remains practically 
unchanged and the excessive stocks of 
American flour are felt on all sides. The 
inland mills, obliged to dispose of their 
output, are selling at a figure which 
cannot leave them any margin of pete 
and holders of American flour, although 
their imports of recent date were bought 
on a much lower market and would be 
considered cheap under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, cannot see their way to dis- 
posing of their stocks at remunerative 
prices. 
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Some, saddled with heavy stocks, want 
to realize on part of them to meet lia- 
bilities, and these constitute the most 
serious obstacle to putting flour prices 
on a better level. When these holders 
get less pressing the position will at 
once improve, especially as the political 
outlook is far from reassuring. 

Several holders of American flour who 
are not forced to make a turnover feel 
assured that a little patience will bring 
its reward, and have, in fact, withdrawn 
from the market. This will help to 
bring about a much sounder condition. 

Recent offerings of rice from England 
have been changed to inquiries and pur- 
chases from the same quarter, and this 
causes holders of flour to surmise that 
the political situation is such that the 
near future is offering possibilities un- 
foreseen before military action was tak- 
en by France. 


FOREIGN TRADE ANALYSIS 


Shipping Board Compiles Data Showing 
Cargo Tonnage Handled at United 
States Ports 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The Shipping 
Board has completed a detailed analysis 
of the foreign trade of the United States, 
showing the actual cargo tonnage han- 
dled at the various ports, the amount 
and character of the principal commodi- 
ties, and their ports of destination. The 
report does not include any considera- 
tion of the coastwise or intercoastal 
movement, which is reported to be stead- 
ily gaining. 

An idea of the standing in foreign 
trade of the principal ports of the 
country may be gained from the follow- 
ing statistics: 

NORTH ATLANTIC DISTRICT 


Rank Total Rank Outbound 
in cargoes, in loaded, 




















Port— U. S. long tons U.S. long tons 
New York ..... 1 19,000,541 1 9,263,471 
Baltimore ..... 3 5,194,615 3 2,846,968 
Philadelphia .. 4 5,148,280 4 2,477,795 
Boston .......- 8 2,365,224 17 439,746 
Norfolk ....... 9 2,273,436 6 1,751,627 
Newport News. 13 822,332 11 799,229 
Fall River ..... 14 757,005 37 41,337 
Portland, Maine 15 744,371 13 485,923 
Perth Amboy .. 22 528,974 38 33,741 
Chester .ccccee 28 223,788 30 140,358 
Newark ....... 34 168,944 40 16,179 

37,227,510 18,296,374 

SOUTH ATLANTIC DISTRICT 

Savannah ..... 24 517,526 22 330,425 
Charleston .... 26 457,636 24 237,710 
Jacksonville ... 27 409,539 28 174,698 
Fernandina ... 36 97,045 32 97,045 
Brunswick .... 37 88,923 35 60,485 
Wilmington ... 39 62,717 41 14,400 
Miami ........ 42 23,271 45 359 

1,656,657 915,122 

GULF DISTRICT 

New Orleans .. 2 17,260,497 2 4,063,337 
Port Arthur ... 56 4,795,339 8 1,453,932 
Galveston ..... 6 3,790,818 5 2,187,153 
Baton Rouge .. 7 2,395,197 10 833,336 
Texas City .... 16 732,436 14 474,772 
Mobile ........ 18 625,387 20 409,709 
Sabine ........ 19 603,422 19 412,752 
TOMBS occccccs 20 557,712 18 418,672 
Beaumont ..... 23 620,129 15 448,896 
Houston ...... 25 502,798 23 261,195 
Gulfport ...... 29 215,741 26 195,218 
Key West ..... 30 213,848 31 100,923 
Pensacola ..... 31 211,910 29 162,494 
Port Aransas .. 38 + Sree ere 
St. Andrews ... 46 9,066 43 8,958 

22,517,932 11,431,347 

PACIFIC COAST DISTRICT 

San Francisco.. 10 2,101,028 9 1,338,816 
Portland, .Ore.. 11 1,550,852 7 1,504,908 
Seattle ........ 12 849,909 12 652,987 
Tacoma ....... 17+ 645,111 16 446,110 
Los Angeles ... 21 654,746 21 372,262 
Aberdeen ...... 32 199,236 25 199,236 
San Luis ...... 33 189,118 27 189,118 
Astoria ....... 35 100,776 33 89,313 
Everett ....... 40 62,593 34 61,039 
Bellingham .... 41 45,284 36 43,622 
Port Angeles .. 43 21,247 39 19,680 
San Diego ..... 44 10,596 44 8,057 
Port Townsend. 45 10,356 42 9,003 

6,340,852 4,934,161 


The ranking of some of the principal 
ports in the grain export trade follows 
(transactions in long tons) : 

During the last fiscal year New York 
exported 2,389,000 tons of wheat and 
other grains; New Orleans, 1,970,419; 
Baltimore, 1,776,679; Philadelphia, 1,- 
267,223; Galveston, 1,273,277; Boston; 
187,692; Norfolk, 38,005; San Francisco, 
442,452; Portland, Oregon, 1,011,746; 
Seattle, 211,284; Newport News, 53,160; 
Portland, Maine, 442,837; Tacoma, 
Wash., 184,017; Mobile, 59,641. 

In addition to grain exports, New 
York sent 1,058,728 tons of miscellane- 
ous foodstuffs abroad and imported 
goods of the same classification amount- 
ing to 610,469 tons. JoHn Marrinan. 
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THE MILLER AND THE LAW: XIX 
By A. L. H. Street 


EDITOR'S NOTE.—For many years Mr. A. L. H. Street has prepared for The North- 
western Miller special articles dealing with the law as.it applies particularly to the flour 


milling industry and allied branches of trade and commerce. 


In order to provide a com- 


pendium or handbook of the legal decisions chiefly affecting this business, Mr. Street has 
revised, arranged and annotated these articles and summaries, and his work, which will 
undoubtedly prove of very great value to the milling industry, will be published in book 
form by The Miller Publishing Company after it has appeared serially in the pages of The 


Northwestern Miller, 


A summary of the contents of the earlier installments in this series appeared on page 


606 of The Northwestern Miller of Feb. 7 


CHAPTER XIX (CONTINUED) 


SECTION 185. DESTRUCTION OF PLANT, ETC. 

Has a mill a right to cancel flour con- 
tracts in case its plant burns? Accord- 
ing to the weight of judicial authority 
this interesting question propounded by 
a flour salesman must be answered in the 
negative, except as the contracts may 
contain special provisions showing a mu- 
tual intention that the agreements might 
be annulled in such an event. 

Said the United States Supreme Court, 
in holding that one who had contracted 
to furnish cloth to the government was 
not released from liability for failing to 
deliver the goods as he had agreed by 
reason of the fact that the mill produc- 
ing the stuff was destroyed by fire pend- 
ing deliveries: 

“Impossible conditions cannot be per- 
formed; and if a person contracts to do 
what at the time is absolutely impossible, 
the contract will not bind him, because 
no man can be obliged to perform an 
impossibility; but where the contract is 
to do a thing which is possible in itself, 
the performance is not excused by the 
occurrence of an inevitable accident or 
other contingency, although it was not 
foreseen by the party nor was within his 
control.” (96 U. S. 29.) , 

The principle was applied in the case 
of Hottellet vs. American Corn Milling 
Co., 160 Ill, App. Ct. Rep. 58, in which 
it was decided that destruction of de- 
fendant’s mill by fire did not excuse fail- 
ure to deliver hominy feed as contracted 
by defendant, there. being no saving 
clause in the contract. 

In this case the evidence tended to 
show that plaintiff buyer expected that 
the feed would be manufactured at de- 
fendant’s mill, knowing that defendant 
dealt in its own product only. But the 
court decided that this circumstance 
should not be deemed to excuse defend- 
ant’s nonperformance of the contract, 
considering the facts that the contract 
contained no qualifications upon the duty 
to deliver the stated quantity of “hom- 
iny feed,” and that substitute feed was 
available to defendant in the market to 
fill its contract. 

In another case, the Illinois supreme 
court applied the same rule to an in- 
stance where a manufacturer of iron un- 
successfully sought to evade liability in 
damages for failing to deliver, on the 
ground that its mill had burned. The 
court said: 

“The general doctrine is that where 
parties, by their own contract and posi- 
tive undertaking, create a ~~ or charge 


upon themselves, they must abide by the 
contract and make the promise good, and 
either do the act or pay the damages.” | 


(153 Ill. 110.) 

In a similar controversy, the New York 
court of appeals declared: 

“There was no physical or natural im- 
possibility, inherent in the nature of the 
thing to be performed, upon which a con- 
dition that the mill should continue can 
be predicated. The article was to be 
manufactured and delivered, and wheth- 
er by that particular machinery or in 
that mill would not be deemed material. 
True, the contract specifies the mill as 
the place, but it necessarily has no im- 
portance, except as designating the place 
of delivery. For aught that appears, 
other machinery could have been substi- 
tuted. 

“The defendant agreed to furnish a 
certain manufactured article by a speci- 
fied day, and it cannot be excused by ac- 
cident, even if it prevented performance. 
If it sought protection against such a 
contingency it should have been provided 
for in the contract.” (60 N.Y. 491, 492.) 


The St. Louis court of appeals affirmed 
judgment in favor of plaintiff in the 
case of Heffernan vs. Neumond et al., 
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201 S.W. 645, a suit brought to recover 
damages for nonfulfillment of a contract 
for the manufacture and delivery of 
mixed feed to be manufactured accord- 
ing to a prescribed formula. The con- 
tract was made with defendants’ prede- 
cessors, but defendants assumed per- 
formance of the agreement. There was 
partial delivery under the contract, but 
defendants refused further performance 
after their mill burned. The court said: 

“The contention that the destruction of 
the mill by fire excused further perform- 
ance of the contract under the circum- 
stances is obviously without merit... . 
‘If the party entering into a contract 
of this sort desires to protect himself 
against contingencies, it is incumbent 
on him to express the contingency in his 
contract.’ . . It is not a case where 
the subject matter went out of exist- 
ence, through the fault of the contracting 
party, rendering the contract incapable 
of performance. It cannot be said that 
these parties contracted upon condition 
that Goeke & Co.’s mill remain in exist- 
ence.” 

“Where the contract of sale is uncon- 
ditional, it is no excuse for nondelivery 
that the seller’s factory or the one on 
which he relied to obtain the goods has 
been destroyed or forced to close through 
natural causes, or that the goods cannot 
be obtained in the market. The seller is 
regarded as an insurer to the extent of 
making good the loss.” (35 Cyc. 244.) 

A southern mill sent a copy of its sales 
contract form containing the clause, “All 
contracts or agreements are contingent 
upon strikes, accidents, delays of car- 
riers, or other delays, unavoidable or be- 
yond seller’s control.” Stating that this 
was the clause “on which we would have 
to rely if our German friends were to 
get busy and burn us out, or if our 
plant were destroyed by either fire or 
cyclone,” the mill inquired: 

“Would this, in your opinion, excuse us 
from filling a contract, provided our 
plant were destroyed? If it is not suf- 
ficient, what verbiage do you think should 
be used in order to relieve the miller if 
his plant- were destroyed?” 

In my opinion, the quoted clause would, 
at most, excuse “delay” in delivery and 
not a complete failure to deliver. It also 
seems that the term “contingent upon” is 
used in an inaccurate sense, although 
plainly intended to mean “subject to,” 
in which latter sense it would no doubt 
be judicially interpreted. I should sub- 
stitute for this clause one reading some- 
thing like this: 

“The seller shall not be liable for delay 
in delivery or for nondelivery caused by 
fire, storm, explosion, strike, accident, 
delay of carrier, or other cause beyond 
the seller’s fault or control, including 
any such cause or causes preventing or 
delaying manufacture or delivery by the 
seller of the goods herein agreed to be 
sold.” 

If conformable to the facts, it would be 
proper to add the following clause at the 
end of the paragraph: “it being under- 
stood that delivery of the seller’s own 
products is contemplated.” This would 
specifically avoid the effect of judicial 
decisions holding that where there is no 
such understanding, and substitute goods 
to fill a contract can be obtained in the 
open market, destruction of the seller’s 
plant is no excuse for nonperformance. 

But, if for any reason it should be de- 
sired to avoid giving the prominence in- 
volved in the clause just quoted, I am of 
the opinion that the same exemption from 
liability could be claimed with it omitted, 
for I believe that the last clause of the 
suggested paragraph, “including any such 
cause or causes Te or delaying 
manufacture or delivery by the seller of 
the s herein agreed to be sold,” 
would, in a pinch, be held to accomplish 
the point. 


The Millers’ National Federation Uni- 
form Sales Contract form (See The Mil- 
ler’s Almanack for 1922, pp. 90-92) 
seems to adequately guard the seller 
against liability for nondelivery in case 
of destruction of his plant through an 
uncontrollable cause. 


SECTION 186. BURDENSOME CONTRACTS 

The Maryland court of appeals has 
recognized the principle of law that a 
manufacturer who has agreed to deliver 
goods at a stated price cannot avoid his 
contract because of unexpected expense 
or difficulty in obtaining raw products, 
except as he may have specially guarded 
against such contingency in his contract. 


The particular case before the court. 


involved a contract for delivery of chem- 
icals to be manufactured by the seller, 
but the following stated conclusions of 
the judges applies in principle to con- 
tracts involving the manufacture of any 
kind of commodity: 

“The contract of the defendant was to 
deliver to the plaintiff the product of its 
plant, and the defendant was not re- 
quired to purchase acid from other man- 
ufacturers in order to make deliveries to 
the plaintiff. It was bound to make 
every reasonable effort to secure the py- 
rites [the raw product], and to pay any 
reasonable sum necessary to enable it to 
do so. The fact that the price of pyrites 
ore was greatly in excess of the amount 
that it had contracted to pay for it did 
not relieve the defendant of its duty to 
perform the contract.” (Davison Chemi- 
cal Co. vs. Baugh Chemical Co., 104 Atl. 
404.) 

“i * 

The following interesting query in- 
volving legal principles of much impor- 
tance to the flour trade came from a 
dealer, through The Northwestern Miller: 

“We sold a customer a 250-bbl car of 
flour, which at the time of the making 
of the contract constituted a full car. 
Later the different mills which we repre- 
sent informed us of the new interstate 
commerce rules under which a minimum 
capacity of 60,000 lbs would have to be 
included in each car. Before shipment 
became due we explained to our custom- 
er about the increased tonnage demand- 
ed, but he took the view that he bought 
a 250-bbl car and that there was no rule 
or law in the world that could make him 
take more. 

“We nursed this contract along. for 
him until a couple of weeks ago, endeav- 
oring all the while to get him to increase 
the tonnage so as to make it possible for 
us to fill his order. While the prices 
were high he even went so far as to se- 
cure legal advice in the matter, and his 
attorneys took the same stand as he. 
They claimed that we could have sold the 
remainder of the flour in the car to some 
other party, and cited also that another 
flour firm furnished him -with this quan- 
tity of flour. 

“Then, just about the time that we 
convinced his attorneys that we were 
right and their client was wrong, the 
market took a sudden drop and our cus- 
tomer overnight took the stand that he 
would not take the flour, and entered 
damage suit against us, on the ground 
that our failure to fill his order entailed 
a substitute —_ at increased price. 

“We would like to learn from you if 
you know of any previous case such as 
this, and, if so, what would be the proper 
course. to pursue?” 

I knew of no authoritative adjudica- 
tion in a case involving this precise state 
of facts. It was likely that there was 
no such decision, since the regulation in- 
volved was so recently promulgated by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, but 
it seemed that, under fundamental legal 
principles, the customer was right in his 
contention that he could not be required 
to take more than the 250 bbls bargained 

for. It seems that it was undisputed that 
he bought 250 bbls, no more and no less, 
according to mutual understanding exist- 
ing when the contract was made. If so, 
he could not become obliged to take more 
without his assent. 

“Generally, a specification of quantity 
in a contract of sale will be regarded as 
material. The full quantity. contracted 
for must be delivered at the time and 
place specified, to constitute a sufficient 
delivery, and the buyer is in general not 
obli to accept or pay for a less quan- 
tity, the failure of the seller to deliver 
the quantity specified constituting a total 
breach of the contract... . 
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“So, too, a delivery in excess of the 
quantity contracted for is not a Proper 
delivery, and, although the buyer ay j¢ 
he elects retain the amount designated jy 
the contract and reject the excess, no ol}. 
ligation is imposed upon him to select the 
proper quantity out of the excessive 
quantity delivered, but he may reject the 
whole, especially when the selection of 
the proper quantity would be trouble. 
some and laborious, or the buyer did po} 
have the privilege of separating and re. 
ceiving less than the whole quantity 
shipped.” 35 Cyc. 202-205. , 

“The seller is excused from perform. 
ance where it is rendered impossible by 
reason of some action taken by or under 


authority of law. It is, however, no ex. 
cuse that, because of a change in the law 
the performance has been rendered more 
expensive or burdensome.” 35 Cyc. 247, 

It seems that the case preseiited to 
me falls within these general principles— 


that it is a case of performance hy the 
seller having been rendered “more ex- 
pensive or burdensome,” rather thin “im- 
possible.” If this is so, then any /ailure 
of the seller to insist upon a ¢liuse in 
his contract guarding against the situa- 
tion that has arisen debars him froin ex- 
cusing nondelivery of a “carlo.d” of 
flour, measured according to the iinder- 
standing of the parties when the contract 
was made, on the ground that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission late: fixed 
= minimum loading capacity at ‘0,000 

S. ° 

Since it appears to have been m itual- 
ly understood that 250 bbls would ‘e de- 
livered, that understanding must | « giv- 
en legal effect the same as if the juan- 
tity had been designated specifica! \, in- 
stead of as a “car”; but, in passing, it 
may prove of general interest to no‘e the 
following statement of the law ap: \ying 
where there is no understanding as _ 0 the 
specific quantity to be delivered |\\ the 
seller: 

“Where the goods are sold by the ‘car- 
load’ the term may be construed |) the 
custom of trade, but in the abse:e of 
any agreement or particular cust: in it 
will ordinarily be held to mean thc ca- 
pacity of a car used for transporti: » the 
particular kind of goods sold. Sv. too, 
a sale of a ‘cargo’ of goods means ordi- 
narily the entire load of the vesse), and 
is limited only by the capacity o! the 
vessel.” 35 Cyc. 210. 

Where the term “carload” is to he de- 
fined in the light of trade custoin, | 
believe that there can be no doubt that 
the applicable custom is that prevailing 
when the contract is entered into, and 
not at some later date when shipme:t is 
due from the seller. This conclusivn is 
necessitated to give effect to the mutual 
intention’ of the parties existing ai the 
time of the making of the agreemen! 

Whether the buyer in this case had 
properly preserved his right to recvver 
damages for nondelivery of the flour, or 
whether he had waived those rights. ‘le- 
pended upon facts not disclosed. I was, 
therefore, of the opinion that, where the 
parties to a flour sales contract mutu:lly 
understand that a‘car containing 250 ')))Is 
shall be shipped to the buyer, a suise- 
quently adopted regulation of a rail: ad 
commission increasing the minimum |..:\d- 
ing capacity of a car cannot obligate the 
buyer to take more than 250 bbls, nor 
diminish the seller’s obligation to de! iver 
the contract quantity, except as the «0n- 
tingency has been guarded against by 
agreement. 

The burden must be regarded in ‘he 
same light as a change in freight ri‘es 
between the time of making of a contr ict 
and delivery. If the seller agrees to 
deliver f.o.b. destination unqualifiedly, or 
to pey the freight, an unexpected 1'se 
in freight rates, not guarded against )y 
agreement, must fall on the seller. 


INTERRUPTION OF TRANS 
PORTATION 


“In accordance with the general rule it 
has usually been held that the seller is 10 
excused from delivery by the obstructi:n 
of routes of transportation, whether (1° 
to the freezing of waterways, seizure 01 | 
railway by the government, freshets, °° 
other causes, unless such contingenci:s 
are expressly provided for in the coi- 
tract, and especially will the rule prev.'! 
where other routes of transportation 
were open to the seller. A failure '° 
deliver under the terms of the contra:t 
is not excused by the inability of the se'l- 
er to procure cars, or other means of 


SECTION 187. 
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transportation, unless there is a stipula- 
tion covering such contingency, and even 
in such case he must show that he made 
a reasonable effort to procure transpor- 
tation.” (35 Cyc, 245, 246.) 

The second highest court in the land, 
the United States circuit court of ap- 
eals (second circuit), decided that, 
where mill products are bought for ex- 
port under an understanding that the 
sales are made subject to embargoes, an 
embargo preventing delivery within the 
contract time definitely terminates the 
contract; the mill is not bound to deliver 
after raising of the embargo. 

In the case before the court—Tanner 
ys. Ballard & Ballard Co., 273 Fed. 671— 
it appeared that plaintiff, a New York 
flour merchant, had made frequent pur- 
chases from defendant, a Kentucky mill- 
ing company. The suit was brought to 
recover damages on a theory that the 
mill was in default in failing to deliver 
flour under certain contracts formed in 
1916 by exchange of letters and tele- 
grams, calling for delivery at the At- 
lantic seaboard for export. 

Before any order from plaintiff was 
accepted, the mill advised him that “any 
order taken would be subject to an 


embaryo on flour at the port of New 
York”; and asked him to let it be “un- 
derstood that in any trading between us 
your orders are taken subject to em- 


bargo’s on the part of the railroad com- 
panies entering the port of New York or 
any o'‘her Atlantic or Gulf port.” Plain- 
tiff acquiesced, writing that he had 
“adop'ed a policy of neither buying nor 
selling an ounce of flour until we have 
the freight room engaged.” 

Existence of an embargo prevented 
comp!cte performance of the contracts 
withi the times specified in them, and 
the su't followed. Disposing of the case, 
and « ‘firming a judgment in favor of 
the d-fending mill, the circuit court of 
appeals said; 

“By evidence uncontradicted it ap- 
peared at the trial that the word. ‘em- 
bargo’ meant, and was known to mean 
by the parties to this action and by the 
commercial world, that in the spring and 
summer of 1916 the movement of freight 
toward Atlantic seaboard destined for 
export to a Europe occupied by war was 
so great that railway lines refused to 
transport all the goods offered them, and 
particularly refused to accept freight 
intended for export, unless assured be- 
forehand that it would be promptly un- 
loaded at the seaboard terminal. This 
practically meant that shippers were 
obliged to satisfy land carriers that 
their ocean freight space was ready and 
waiting. 

“the court below held that the con- 
tracts in suit were made with this knowl- 
edge and on the underlying agreement 
between the parties: (1) that a railway 
embargo or refusal to accept was always 
good reason for not shipping; (2) that it 
was Tanner’s duty under this agreement 
to make the shipping arrangements and 
notify Ballard when and as any embargo 
on the flour was lifted; so that (3) un- 
less Tanner succeeded in procuring the 
railway carriage before the expiration of 
the time limit agreed upon, he had com- 
mitted a breach of the contracts in suit. 

“In these rulings we think the trial 
court was right. The Ballard company 
proved its willingness to ship, and Tan- 
ner admitted that he could get no per- 
mit to ship that remainder of the con- 
tract quantity in respect of which this 
action is brought. The proposition of 
plaintiff in error is that the effect of 
the railway embargo was but to create 
an excusable delay in performance and 
did not work a discharge of obligation; 
in other words, that, assuming the con- 
tract to be subject to embargo, the 
contract was not terminated, and per- 
formance within a reasonable time should 
be deemed sufficient. 

“But courts are bound by law to look 
first at the written language of the con- 
tract making parties, and we have no 
doubt that the contract between. these 
parties is to be spelled out of the whole 
series of letters, beginning with those of 
January, which substantially read the 
embargo into all of the subsequent con- 
tracts, to the last written extension, 
which carried the time of performance 
to July 15. 

“Throughout all this correspondence 
there is nothing to take this contract out 
of the settled rule that in an executory 
commercial agreement time is of the 
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essence, . . . The time finally fixed was 
July 15. Defendant refused to extend 
the time. The agreement of January 


(underlying the contracts in suit) was 
that Tanner should procure the goods to 
be moved by rail before that date, and to 
that essential agreement the law holds 
him. 

“It is quite true, as proven at the trial, 
that if there were nothing except ‘the 
telegrams and letters of May, 1916, 
above referred to, it would have been 


-the duty of the seller to move the goods 


and deliver them at the named shipping 
ports; but the January correspondence 
fixed the preliminary duty of ‘lifting the 
embargoes’ on Tanner. This he was un- 
able to do in time, and therefore the de- 
fendant was relieved of its obligation 
on July 15.” 


SECTION 188. INABILITY TO SECURE CARS 
OR STEAMER 

NOTE.—The duty, as between seller and 
buyer, to furnish shipping facilities is dis- 
cussed in Chapter XV. 

“A failure to deliver under the terms 
of the contract is not excused by the in- 
ability of the seller to procure cars, or 
other means of transportation, unless 
there is a stipulation covering such con- 
tingency, and even in such case he must 
show that he made a reasonable effort to 
procure transportation.” (35 Cyc. 245.) 

Where goods are to be sold f.o.b. mill, 
but the seller is unable to secure the 
necessary cars, he is exonérated from 
liability for nondelivery. So decided the 
Mississippi supreme court in the case of 
Griffin vs. Edward Eiler Lumber Co., 84 
So. 225. The commodity involved in the 
specific litigation was lumber, but the 
court’s decision plainly covers all sorts 
of commodities, including cereal prod- 
ucts. 

Defendant agreed to sell f.o.b. its mill, 
and earnestly endeavored to secure the 
necessary cars, but the railway company 
refused to furnish them. Several weeks 
later, it returned the buyer’s (plain- 
tiff’s) orders and disposed of the lumber 
elsewhere. Plaintiff sued for damages, 
and recovered in the trial court, but the 
supreme court reversed the decision, say- 


ing: 

Scrhe plaintiff, by directing the de- 
fendant to ship the lumber to him by 
rail, and the Gulf, Mobile & Northern 
Railroad Co. being of necessity the in- 
itial carrier, thereby appointed that rail- 
road company as his agent to receive the 
lumber for transportation to him... . 
And when the railroad company declined 
to furnish the cars for the transporta- 
tion of the lumber, after being requested 
to do so by the defendant, it thereby de- 
clined to receive the lumber, so that the 
defendant’s failure to deliver it was 
caused by no fault of it, but of the 
plaintiff’s agent; consequently, the plain- 
tiff, and not the defendant, must bear 
the loss occasioned thereby. 

“The plaintiff's contention is that, be- 
cause the defendant agreed to deliver 
the lumber f.o.b. its (the defendant’s) 
mill,. it thereby assumed the obligation 
of furnishing the cars in which to trans- 
port it. The abbreviation ‘f.o.b.,’ when 
used in contracts of sale, stands for the 
words ‘free on board, and when the 
goods sold are to be shipped to the buy- 
er ‘mean that the subject of the sale is to 
be loaded by the seller on the vehicle or 
conveyance for shipment without any ex- 
pense on the part of the — + oo, On 
does not of itself alone indicate whether 
the seller or buyer is to furnish the ve- 
hicle in which the subject -of the sale is 
to be transported. 

“The vehicle in which property is to 


- be transported by rail must be, of neces- 


sity, a railroad freight car, and it is not 


only the custom of railroads to furnish - 


the cars in which they transport prop- 
erty, but they are under the duty to do 
so; consequently, the cars in which the 
seller is to load the subject of a sale for 
shipment to the buyer by rail, in the ab- 
sence of agreement to the contrary, must 
be presumed to be cars to be furnished 
by the railroad company. 

“So that the seller complies with his 
obligation to the buyer, in so far as this 
feature of the contract is concerned, 
when he calls upon the railroad company 
for the cars. The railroad, under such 
a contract as hereinbefore set forth, acts 
as the agent or bailee of the buyer, and 
not of the seller. 

“The authorities are in conflict as to 
whether it is the duty of the seller or of 

(Continued on page 724.) 
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THE PATH OF HENNEPIN: II 

Jonathan Carver was born in Canter- 
bury, Connecticut, date unknown, and 
served in the French and Indian wars 
with the provincial forces. After the 
peace of 1763 he conceived the idea of 
exploring Great Britain’s newly acquired 
territory. 

Departing from Boston in 1766, he 
journeyed by way of Albany and the 
Straits of Mackinac (called Missilimaki- 
nac by Hennepin), and by the Fox and 
Wisconsin rivers to the Mississippi; ar- 
riving at the Falls of St. Anthony on 
November 17, 1766. 

Returning east in 1768 by way of the 
north shore of Lake Superior, Carver pro- 
ceeded to England in 1769, where his book 
met with immediate success and was 
translated into several languages. It is 
probable, however, that “Travels Through 
the Interior Parts of North America” 
was not written by Carver, since he was 
known to be quite illiterate, but compiled 
by Dr. John Coakley Lettson, his intimate 
friend, from notes furnished by Carver. 
Most of these notes were a close para- 
phrase of several other works previously 
published. Carver died in London, Janu- 
ary 31, 1780. The paragraphs here given 
are from a timeworn and battered edition 
of “Travels Through the Interior Parts 
of North America.” 

“Ten miles below the Falls of St. An- 
thony the River St. Pierre, called by the 
natives the Wadapawmenesotor, falls into 
the Mississippi from the west. It is not 
mentioned by Father Hennepin, although 
a large fair river: this omission, I con- 
clude, must have proceeded from a small 
island that is situated exactly at its en- 
trance, by which the sight of it is inter- 
cepted. I should not have discovered this 
river myself, had I not taken a view, 
when I was searching for it, from the 
high lands opposite, which rise to a gréat 
height. 

“Nearly over-against this river I was 
obliged to leave my canoe, on account of 
the ice, and travel by land to the Falls 
of St. Anthony, where I arrived on the 
17th of November [1766]. The Missis- 
sippi from the St. Pierre to this place 
is rather more rapid than I had hitherto 
found it, and without islands of any con- 
sideration. 

“Before I left my canoe I overtook a 
young prince of the Winnebago Indians, 
who was going on an embassy to some of 
the bands of the Naudowessies. Finding 
that I intended to take a view of the 
Falls, he agreed to accompany me, his 
curiosity having been often excited by 
the accounts he had received from some 
of the chiefs: he accordingly left his fam- 
ily at this place, under the care of my 
Mohawk servant, and we proceeded to- 
gether by land, attended only by my 
Frenchman, to this celebrated place. 

“We could distinctly hear the noise of 
the water fall fifty miles before we 
reached the falls; and I was greatly 
pleased arid surprized, when I approached 
this astonishing work of nature: but I 
was not long at liberty to indulge these 
emotions, my attention being called off 
by the behaviour of my companion. 

“The prince had no sooner gained the 
point that overlooks this wonderful cas- 
cade, than he began with an audible voice 
to address the Great Spirit, one of whose 
places of residence he imagined this to 
be. He told him that he had come a 
long way to pay his adorations to him, 
and now would make him the best offer- 
ing in his power. He accordingly first 
threw his pipe into the stream; then the 
roll that contained his tobacco; after 
these, the bracelets he wore on his arms 
and wrists; next an ornament that en- 
circled his neck, composed of beads and 
wires; and at last the ear-rings from his 
ears; in short, he presented to his god 
every part of his dress that was valuable: 
during this he frequently smote his breast 
with great violence, threw his arms about, 
and appeared to be much agitated. 

“All this while he continued his adora- 
tions, and at length concluded them with 
fervent petitions that the Great Spirit 


would constantly afford us his protection 
on our travels, giving us a bright sun, a 
blue sky, and clear untroubled waters: 
nor would he leave the place till we had 
smoaked together with my pipe in honour 
of the Great Spirit. 

“I was greatly surprized at beholding 
an instance of such elevated devotion in 
so young an Indian, and instead of ridi- 
culing the ceremonies attending it, as I 
observed my catholic servant tacitly did, 
I looked on the prince with a greater 
degree of respect for these sincere proofs 
he gave of his piety; and I doubt not 
but that his offerings and prayers were as 
acceptable to the universal Parent of 
mankind, as if they had been made with 
greater pomp, or in a consecrated place. 

“The Falls of St. Anthony received 
their name from Father Louis Hennepin, 
a French missionary, who travelled into 
these parts about the year 1680, and was 
the first European ever seen by the na- 
tives. This amazing body .of waters, 
which are above two hundred and fifty 
yards over, form a most pleasing cata- 
ract; they fall perpendicularly about 
thirty feet, and the rapids below, in the 
space of three hundred yards more, ren- 
der the descent considerably greater; so 
that when viewed at a distance they ap- 
pear to be much higher than they really 
are. The above-mentioned traveller has 
laid them down at above sixty feet; but 
he has made a greater error in calculating 
the height of the Falls of Niagara; those 
he asserts to be six hundred feet; whereas 
from latter observations accurately made, 
it is well known that it does not exceed 
one hundred and forty feet. But the 
good father I fear too often had no other 
foundation for his accounts than report, 
or, at best, a slight inspection. 

“In the middle of the Falls, stands a 
small island, about forty feet broad and 
somewhat longer, on which grow a few 
cragged hemlock and spruce trees; and 
about half way between this island and 
the eastern shore, is a rock, lying at the 
very edge of the fall, in an oblique posi- 
tion, that appeared to be about five or 
six feet broad, and thirty or forty long. 
These falls vary much from all the others 
I have seen, as you may approach close 
to them without finding the least obstruc- 
tion from any intervening hill or preci- 
pice. 

“The country around them is extremely 
beautiful. It is not an uninterrupted 
plain where the eye finds no relief, but 
composed of many gentle ascents, which 
in the summer are covered with the finest 
verdure, and interspersed with little 
groves, that give a pleasing varietv to the 
prospect. On the whole, when the Falls 
are included, which may be seen at the 
distance of four miles, a more pleasing 
and picturesque view cannot, I believe, be 
found throughout the universe. 

“IT could have wished that I had hap- 
pened to enjoy this glorious sight at a 
more seasonable time of the year, whilst 
the trees and hillocks were clad in na- 
ture’s gayest livery, as this must have 
greatly added to the pleasure I received; 
however, even then it exceeded my warm- 
est expectations. I have endeavoured to 
give the reader as just an idea of this 
enchanting spot as possible, in the plan 
annexed; but all description, whether of 
the pencil or the pen, must fall infinitely 
short of the original. 

“At a little distance below the falls 
stands a small island, of about an acre 
and half, on which grow a great number 
of oak trees, every branch of which, able 
to support the weight, was full of eagles’ 
nests. The reason that this”— 

Here a page from the book has been 
torn away, and with it the remainder of 
the chapter. But one fancies Carver re- 
gretfully departing from the Falls of St. 
Anthony, their roar accompanying him 
for a great distance as he trudges along 
the forest path. Perhayis a little later he 
rests upon his journey and, seated on a 
fallen tree, listens for a while to the 
faint note. And then, shouldering his 
knapsack, the brave little explorer passes 
on. R. E. 
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THE MILLER AND THE LAW 


(Continued from page 723.) 

the buyer to furnish the cars in which 
the subject of the sale, under a contract 
of this character, is to be transported; 
the cases holding that the duty is on the 
seller being of comparatively recent 
origin. Among the cases holding 
that this duty is on the buyer is Gra- 
ham vs. United States, 231 U.S. 474, 34 
Sup. Ct. 148, 58 L. Fd. 319.” 


. * 


But the seller’s inability to secure cars 
in which to ship grain in satisfaction of 
a contract of sale was held by the Kan- 
sas City court of appeals to constitute no 
legal excuse for nonperformance of the 
agreement. (Peirson-Lathrop Grain Co. 
vs. Barker, 223 S.W. 941). 

Answering a contention on plaintiff's 
part, to the effect that he was excused 
in failing to deliver corn and oats to de- 
fendant, the court said: 

“The letters evidencing the contracts 
provided that defendant should load and 
bill the car of corn to plaintiff at Kan- 
sas City; the oats were to be delivered 
f.o.b, cars at Raymore, and likewise billed 
to Kansas City. The letters are silent as 
to who should furnish cars, but the con- 
struction. the parties placed upon the con- 
tracts was that defendant was to furnish 
them. He ordered the cars . . three 
days after the contracts were made, but 
was unable to get them. The contracts, 
as construed, were that defendant was to 
furnish the cars. (35 Cyc. 197, 198.) De- 
fendant’s inability to secure cars did not 
release him. There is no evidence of any 
understanding that the happening of 
such a contingency was to make an ex- 
ception... . 

“The contracts were not mutually al- 
tered by the parties by the effort made 
by plaintiff to get cars after defendant 
had tried to get them and failed to do 
so. It is true that plaintiff attempted 
to assist defendant in getting cars after 
defendant represented that he could not 
get any. But defendant did not ask 
plaintiff to get cars for the corn until 
after the contracts had expired through 
lapse of time for delivery, and he made 
no request that plaintiff get cars for the 
oats until after the expiration of that 
time, except that contained in his letter. 
What plaintiff did in the matter of as- 
sisting in an effort to get cars was only 
an act of courtesy to defendant, and the 
evidence does not show that plaintiff in- 
tended to change the contracts as con- 
strued by the parties so that plaintiff, 
and not defendant, was to get the cars.” 

x” ” 


Under a contract to sell goods f.o.b. 
steamer belonging to a particular steam- 
ship line, the seller is not entitled to can- 
cel on it becoming impossible to secure 
such steamer. The buyer is entitled to 
insist on delivery on the wharf where the 
goods were to be loaded, or at some other 
convenient place imposing no additional 
burden on the seller. This is a summary 
of what the California district court of 
appeals decided in the case of Meyer et 
al. vs. Sullivan et al., 181 Pac, 847. 

Just before war was declared, in 1914, 
defendants contracted to sell wheat to 
plaintiffs at a specified price “f.o.b. Kos- 
mos steamer at Seattle,” September ship- 
ment. On declaration of war the Kosmos 
Line canceled sailings, and plaintiffs des- 
ignated no substitute vessel. The mar- 
ket value of wheat having advanced, de- 
fendants denied liability to make deliv- 
ery, on the ground that the contracts 
involved called for delivery on board a 
Kosmos liner, and that, on such delivery 
becoming impossible, defendants were 
not bound to deliver elsewhere. 

Suit for damages for nondelivery fol- 
lowed defendants’ rejection of plaintiffs’ 
offer to pay for the wheat in gold and to 
receive the grain on the dock where Kos- 
mos steamers usually loaded, or at any 
other warehouse on the Seattle harbor. 

Affirming judgment in plaintiffs’ favor, 
the district court of appeal approved 
the trial judge’s findings that the f.o.b. 
clause was used in connection with the 
price of the wheat, and not the place of 
delivery; and that in view of a well- 
established and well-known custom in the 
Pacific Coast grain trade the place of 
delivery contemplated was the dock at 
which Kosmos steamers customarily load- 
ed, and not the deck of the vessel itself. 

It was further held that, if the f.o.b. 
clause could be construed as implying 
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obligation on the part of the seller to 
transfer the wheat from the dock to the 
vessel, the buyer could waive that and 
insist on delivery on the dock. 

The opinion of the court left some 
doubt as to the precise difference be- 
tween the terms “f.a.s.” (free alongside 
ship) and “f.o.b.,” as applied to water 
shipments. On this point the opinion 
said: “In both f.a.s. and f.o.b. sales, the 
seller of the goods pays the cost of all 
handling on the dock, and the cost of 
stevedoring, or transferring the cargo 
from the dock to the ship, is paid and 
absorbed by the shipowner from the 
freight, which in turn is paid by the 
buyer. 

“The only distinction: between the two 
kinds of sales appears to be as to the 
time when the responsibility of the seller 
ends. In the case of f.a.s. sales, it seems 
to end with delivery on the dock, In the 
case of f.o.b, sales, the responsibility of 
the seller appears to end when the com- 
modity is on board ship. The element of 
cost, to either buyer or seller, does not 
appear to enter into the matter at all.” 


SECTION 189. MISDELIVERY BY CARRIER 


“We sold a carload of feed to a part 
in Philadelphia,” wrote a Minnesota mill. 
“Feed was shipped, draft made with bill 
of lading attached, and customer paid the 
draft, and has the bill of lading. The 
railroad company delivered the car of 
feed to other parties without surrender 
of the bill of lading, on the promise to 
produce the same later. 

“Now our customer wants us to de- 
liver to him another carload of feed. In 
your opinion, are we obliged to do so? 
Is not the matter entirely up to the rail- 
road company ?” 

The buyer of the feed became vested 
with ownership of it by paying the draft 
and receiving the bill of lading, and when 
the carrier made unauthorized delivery 
of the freight to a third person, it was 
the buyer’s, and not the mill’s, property 
that was converted. Therefore the buyer 
has no claim against the mill, but has a 
valid claim against the carrier for the 
value of the feed at the time of the con- 
version. 

As bearing upon this case, I was later 
asked by the buyer what effect would 
result from “the mistake in the delivery 
being caused by the fact that this ship- 
ment was billed by the mill to a third 
party, to whom the shipment was de- 
livered by the railroad companies.” 

If, without authority from the buyer, 
the mill billed the feed to the third per- 
son, to whom delivery was actually made, 
it seems that the mill is just as much 
liable to the buyer as if there had been 
a complete default on the mill’s part by 
failing to make any shipment at all un- 
der the contract. 

The only escape from the liability 
would appear to be by showing that the 
buyer ratified the billing to the third 
person by taking up the bill of lading 
with knowledge of that fact. But if the 
buyer, innocently assuming that the bill 
of lading was drawn to his own order, 
overlooked the erroneous billing, I do not 
believe that he could be held to have rati- 
fied it. 

If the oe did not authorize or ratify 
billing to the third person, he should re- 
cover the amount he advanced and dam- 
ages for the mill’s failure to make proper 
delivery, measured by the excess of the 
market value of the bran at the contract 
time and place for delivery, above the 
contract price at that time and place. 
If he did authorize or ratify the billing 
he has no just claim against the mill. 

If the mill is liable to the buyer, its 
only remedy is either a claim filed against 
the carrier for unauthorized delivery of 
the feed without production of the bill of 
lading, or against the third person for 
the reasonable value of the shipment ap- 
propriated by him. If the buyer author- 
ized or ratified the billing, releasing the 
mill, the buyer has the same remedy 
against the railway or the third person. 

The third person’s act in obtaining 
possession of the shipment created an im- 
plied promise on his part to reimburse 
the owner of the feed, if he had not be- 
come otherwise entitled to delivery. 


(Chapter XIX to be continued) 





Dresden municipal kitchens are being 
reopened for the purpose of supplying 
the midday meal to persons of small 
means. 


World’s Wheat Crop 
Estimated wheat crop of 1922, and of 
1921-22 in the southern hemisphere, for all 
important wheat growing countries for which 
official estimates are available, compared 
with the revised estimates for 1921 and 1920 
(or 1920-21 and 1919-20), in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 
1922 1920 
833,027 
263,189 
14,951 


1921 
814,905 
300,858 

5,089 
169,756 

7,768 

23,190 


United States .... 


Argentina 
Uruguay 
Chile 
England and 
Wales 


Latvia 
Jugo-Siavia 
Roumania 


Portugal 
Netherlands 
Finland 

British India ... 
Australia 

Japan ° 
New Zealand .... 
Algeria 

South Africa 
Tunis 

Morocco 


10,623 
17,466 





Totals, 38 coun- 
tries 3,075,835 3,035,731 2,791,555 
Estimated wheat crop of 1922, and of 1921- 
22 in the southern hemisphere, for countries 
from which official reports have not been 
received, based on unofficial estimates or re- 
ports of crop condition and acreage, com- 
pared with the estimates for 1921 and 1920 
(or 1920-21 and 1919-20), in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 
1921 
4,991 
2,646 
Esthonia 3 427 
661 
Russia 276,000 
Ireland 
Asiatic Turkey ... 
Manchuria 


30,000 
1,000 





535,542 704,368 


3,660,085 3,571,273 3,495,923 


Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
winter and spring wheat crop and acreage 
of the United States, by years (000’s omitted 
in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 
c———Acres B 
Winter Spng 
- 42,127 19,103 
+. 43,414 20,282 
«++ 40,016 21,127 
. 50,494 25,200 
-- 37,130 22,051 
+. 27,430 18,611 
-» 84,829 17,956 62,786 
++. 41,308 19,161 60,469 
- 86,008 17,533 63,541 
81,690 18,486 60,184 
26,671 19,243 45,815 
29,163 20,381 49,543 
+++ 27,829 18,3862 45,681 
++. 28,330 18,303 46,723 
++. 80,026 17,631 47,557 
28,405 
29,951 
29,983 
27,031 
+. 32,610 
. 26.6657 


United States—Grain Crops 
estimates by the Department of 
riculture of grain and flaxseed crops of the 
United States by years (in millions of bush- 
els): Buck- 
Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh’t 
. 856 1 186 96 12 165 
- 816 
- 833 - 
- 968 
- 931 
- 637 
636 
026 
91 





hel 


Total Wint Spng Tot 
61,230 6586 270 856 
63,696 215 
61,143 

75,694 

69,181 

45,941 





16,800 
17,355 
17,872 
17,044 
16,954 
19.645 . 307 
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Rea: “Liza, what fo’ yo’ buy dat od- 
der box of shoe blackin’?” 

Liza: “Go on, dat ain’t shoe blackin’; 
dat’s my massage cream.” —Burr, 
* * 

Joe Salem, ex-ship’s cook, retired, 
works for a society matron in Texas, 
Just before a big party Joe took sick. 
The matron sent for a doctor. 

Asked the doctor, “What ails you:” 

“Nothing,” replied Joe, “the missus 
owes me 50 bucks and I won't get out 
of bed till she pays me.” 

“Move over,” said the doctor, “she 
owes me 100.” —Our Nuvy. 
* #*# 

Ethel: “Did you hear about Glalys? 
She has a position as detective in one of 
the big department stores.” 

Clara: “Well, I don’t envy her. In.ag- 
ine being known as a plain-clothes wom- 
an.” —American Legion Weekly. 

- * 

Maud: “What happened when your 
father told your financé he ought to put 
something aside for a rainy day?” 

Lois: “A little later Dad missed his 
raincoat.” —Tiver. 
. * * 

“Gotta be careful about politeness at 
the movies.” 

“What now?” 

“T stood to let a woman pass me and 
she slipped: into my seat.” 

—Louisville Courier Journal. 
* * 


She: “You raised your hat to that girl 
who passed. You don’t know her, do 
you?” 

He: “No, but my brother does and 
this is his hat.” —Pheniz. 
* * 

The Sunday school teacher had been 
telling her class about the benefits of 
being ° 

“Where do good little girls go when 
they die?” 

“To heaven,” was the prompt reply. 

“And where do the bad girls go?” 

“To the depot to see the travelling men 
come in.” —Santa Fé Magazine. 

* - 


From the report of a shipping case: 
“She proceeded on her way until 7, or 
rather later, when a noise was heard «s 
of a heavy body like an anchor or a 
chain being dragged along the deck froin 
about the funnel aft. It was the mate's 
watch.” 

—Liverpool Paper, quoted in London 
Punch. 
* * 

“Stiddy there, lion; take it aisy,” 
quavered the Irish zoo attendant in his 
most soothing and ingratiating tones, as 
the transfer of a wild beast from one 
cage to another was being effected. 

“What's the idea?” queried a comrade. 
“Callin’ that hyena lion?”. 

“Have ye no tact? Can’t ye see it’s 
flatterin’ him I am.”—Los Angeles Time:. 

a ~ 


“Warden,” said the criminal who was 
ticketed to the gallows, “I need some ex- 
ercise.” 

“Just what kind of exercise do you 
want?” asked the warden. 

“T’d like to skip the rope,” he grinned. 

—Brooklyn Eagle. 
* #*# 

“Don’t buy thermometers in the sum- 

mer—they are lower in winter.” 
—The Journal of the American Medical 
Association. 
* 
“Jack and Emily are going to be mar- 
ried.” 

“Emily! I thought she was one of 

these modern girls who don’t believe in 


marriage.” 
“So did Jack.” —Harvard Lampoon. 








